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PREFACE 


The general history of Bristol in the nineteenth century has received 
comparatively little attention from historians, and this neglect 
extends in full measure to the governing body of a city which proudly 
claimed that in its history, tradition and importance, it ranked second 
only to London. It is surprising that no sustained study has hitherto 
been made of the government of Bristol during any part of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is the purpose of this book to examine the way in which Bristol 
was governed in the years immediately before and immediately after 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. The study begins in 1820, 
not because that date has any special significance in itself, but 
because it allows local government to be examined for a reasonable 
period of time before the coming of reform. The terminal date of 
1851 can be more easily justified since it was in that year that the 
Town Council, through the Local Board of Health, became in effect 
a public health authority. The docks had been brought under 
municipal control three years earlier, and so in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the city government entered into a brave new world of 
greatly extended activity. 

Both before and after the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 there 
existed a Corporation of Bristol consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Council. Up to 1835, the Council was known as the Common 
Council and was a closed body filling vacancies by cooption. After 
1835, the Council was known as the Town Council and its members 
were elected by the ratepayers. Although it is not technically 
accurate, it is nevertheless convenient in this book to refer to the 
governing body before reform as the Corporation or the Old 
Corporation and to the governing body from 1835 as the Council 
or Town Council. 

The first part of this work examines the last years of the un- 
reformed system, and the second deals with the early years of the 
representative system. From an examination of the two different 
systems it 1s possible to give an answer to the question of whether 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 brought about something 
like a “revolutionary” change. There may well be different opinions 
about the extent of the changes, since in some respects the new 
authority established in 1835 had much in common with its prede- 
cessor, but nevertheless after 1835 there clearly existed in Bristol a 
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general governing authority responsible to an electorate and this had 
very important consequences, the nature of which is discussed in 
detail. 

This study is based on my Ph.D. thesis ‘“The Old and the New: 
The Corporation of Bristol 1820-1851’? which was submitted to the 
University of Bristol in 1965. Since 1965 regrettably little new 
research has been done on the subject of local government in Bristol, 
either chronologically or topically, and the additional work which 
I did when I spent a sabbatical year in Bristol has not led me to 
depart dramatically from the main conclusions which I reached in 
my thesis. On a number of questions, however, I have put a different 
emphasis, and the whole of the thesis has been extensively revised 
and rewritten. Many of the appendices in the thesis have had to 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of space and some have been incor- 
porated into the text, but I have retained five appendices, including 
biographical notes on members of governing body in the period 
1820-1851, many of whom were Bristol’s acknowledged leaders for 
over half a century. | 

I should like to acknowledge my gratitude to Bristol Record 
Society for agreeing to publish a work which unlike the earlier 
volumes in the series is not a collection of record material, even 
although it is based on a detailed study of the primary sources. The 
Society’s Honorary General Editor Patrick McGrath gave me a great 
deal of assistance in the difficult task of transforming my dissertation 
into a book and made many helpful criticisms. Miss Elizabeth Ralph, 
the former archivist of the City of Bristol, also worked through the 
whole of the manuscript and prevented me from making a number 
of errors. Dr. Brian Atkinson of the University of Kent brought 
his broad knowledge of Bristol to bear on the first and the final 
chapters, and Mr. David Large, my former supervisor, gave me a 
great deal of help and encouragement. Nevertheless I must myself 
take responsibility for any errors of fact or judgment. 

The Bristol Corporation’s Record Office was very helpful in 
producing the records I required, and the City Archivist, Miss C. E. 
Williams, made many suggestions regarding new or overlooked 
sources of information. At her suggestion, the working papers and 
research cards of the original dissertation were deposited in the 
Record Office as an official accession. The University of Bristol very 
kindly made me a Research Associate attached to the History 
Department and provided working facilities. 

Finally, 1 am not unmindful of the fact that the whole project 
was practicable only because the University of Auckland agreed 
to give me a sabbatical year and because my colleagues in the 
Political Studies Department were willing to fill the gap created by 
my absence. 

GRAHAM BUSH 


PART ONE 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
UNREFORMED SYSTEM 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE CITY AND ITS GOVERNMENT 
IN THE EIGHTEEN-TWENTIES 


As the nineteenth century entered its third decade, Bristol continued 
to expand, both in physical extent and in population. Medieval 
Bristol, the seventeen original parishes centering on the fork between 
the River Frome and the old course of the Avon, was now, relatively 
speaking, only a shrinking nucleus of the built-up area. Admittedly, 
recent growth had transformed St. Michael, St. James, St. Paul and 
St. Augustine into populous parishes. Yet even they were being over- 
shadowed by Clifton’s development as a fashionable suburb and 
Bedminster’s new role as an area into which the working class was 
migrating. The central city, infested with dank, dark lanes, was no 
longer capable of containing the thrust of commercial demands and 
the grander aspirations of many inhabitants. In two decades 
Bristol’s population rose by over 20,000. Between 1801 and 1811 
this upsurge gave Bristol’s numbers a greater boost than any other 
provincial town except for Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester. 
By 1821, Bristol was on the verge of containing 100,000 people.’ 
Ten years later, the figure was 117,016, the most dynamic growth 
occurring in St. Philip and Jacob Without (15,777), Bedminster 
(13,130) and Clifton (12,032). With the notable exception of Clifton,? 
planning scarcely constrained property developers capitalizing on 
the boom. Between 1801 and 1831, Bristol’s decennial population 
increases of respectively 21-2%, 18-15% and 21-67% outstripped in 
all three census periods the national growth rates of 14%, 18-05% 
and 15-8%. 

Bristol’s economic transition was less spectacular. In the eight- 
eenth century, thanks chiefly to the wealth which shipping, West 
India sugar and slaves had brought, prosperity had almost come 
to be taken for granted. Until the advent of the nineteenth century 
or even beyond, this feeling seemed justified. The port was the most 
advantageous terminal of the main routes from Africa and the West 
Indies, and the city’s commercial interests were diversified. Romaine 
Thorn expressed this sublime confidence in 1794: 

' Bristol “‘on the ground” consisted of the ancient city (55,889), the Barton Regis 
Hundred (34,890) and Bedminster (7,979). 


For details of the development of Clifton, see Walter Ison, The Georgian Buildings 
of Bristol (London, 1952), pp. 25-28. 
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Majestic Bristol! to thy happy port 

Prolific COMMERCE makes its lov’d resort; 

Thy gallant ships, with spacious sails, unfurl’d, 
Waft, to thy shore, the treasures of the world! 
With each production of the East and West, 
Thy favor’d citizens are amply blest; 

Thy active sons, unceasingly are sway’d 

By HONOR, JUSTICE, and a thirst for TRADE.? | 


An extensive hinterland of South-West England, South Wales and 
the South-West Midlands then drew sustenance from Bristol as a 
market, distribution centre and source of capital. A further fillip 
came in 1808 when the construction of the Floating Harbour was 
completed. Enervated West India enterprises were being supplanted 
by an imposing complex of import-export firms, still trading pre- 
dominantly in traditional merchandise. 

There were, however, some noticeable cracks in the fagade of pros- 
perity. As England’s former third city, and one where plentiful 
seasonal employment was available in retail trades and light industry, 
Bristol was naturally a large consumer of products. But the income 
to purchase these had to be earned. For those whose fortunes were 
staked in the city, it was ominous that local raw materials were 
limited and that the industrial revolution had not transported Bristol 
out of a quiet backwater in respect of coal, iron and textiles. 

Flourishing light industries like Wills’ tobacco and Fry’s chocolate 
could not compensate for this shortcoming. To some extent Bristol 
may have faltered because no substantial industrial base was being 
erected. Yet even in its chosen fields of commerce and trade Bristol 
was losing momentum. Between 1816 and 1825 the average annual 
tonnage of vessels berthing at Bristol was 122,423 compared with 
Liverpool’s 871,713 and Southampton’s 50,581. In the ensuing 
decade these competitors improved by 45%: and 20% respectively, 
while Bristol struggled to produce a 9% increase.* Stiffening rivalry 
and the weakening of the West India connection were partly respon- 
sible, and the economic hinterland was withering. The effect of the 
West India connection was paradoxical. As George Thomas, a rich 
wholesale grocer and future councillor, insisted in 1833: ‘““Without 
the West India trade Bristol would be but a fishing port.” Bristol 
capital had been heavily tied up in this hitherto profitable pursuit: 
only with the weakening of this link were the conditions created for 
local enterprises to show whether they could prosper. The economic 

3 From “Bristolia: A Poem”, by Romaine Joseph Thorn; in Edward Martin and 
Bill Pickard (eds.), 600 Years of Bristol Poetry (Bristol, 1973), p. 19. See also W. E. 
Minchinton (ed.), The Trade of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century (Bristol: Bristol 
Record Society, 1957). 

4Caliculated from Return of Vessels and Tonnage entered and cleared at each of 


the Twelve Principal Ports of the United Kingdom ... from 1816 to 1845, P.P., 1847, 
(123), CII. 
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malaise was not entirely due to circumstances beyond Bristol’s 
control. It is true that ships had to contend with the tortuous, 
exceptionally-tidal Avon, but partly to blame were the traditional 
port dues. These multifarious and often excessive imposts frightened 
away many shippers. As a beneficiary of certain dues, the Corpora- 
tion of Bristol denied that that they were discouraging trade. A series 
of critics held a contrary view,* their dissent being endorsed by the 
commissioners who investigated the Corporation in 1833: 


It is notorious that the trade of Bristol has not kept pace with 
the increase of other ports, once its rivals. Far below her former 
station, as the second port of the Empire, she now has to sustain 
mortifying competition with second-rate ports in her own 
channel]; .. .° 


This slackening of economic endeavour had widespread repercus- 
sions. In the quarter-century preceding 1826, when the poor rate 
reached a new peak, it had soared by 100%, as against a national 
figure of 50%. Of Bristol’s 14,084 dwellings in 1820, 1,045 were 
empty. Property values, usually a reliable index of prosperity, had, 
by one calculation, depreciated by between 30% and 40% in the two 
decades prior to 1833.7 To the perceptive, things were not totally 
shipshape and Bristol fashion. 

The trend should not be exaggerated, for there was no mass exodus 
of inhabitants seeking a more congenial abode. Bristol’s natural 
assets were not to be despised: fertile agricultural land abounded 
nearby, and workable deposits of coal, stone and lime, and copious 
water reserves were all located in the vicinity. Cobbett’s observations 
in 1830 were at variance with those expressed by the pessimists: 


A good and solid and wealthy city; a people of plain and good 
manners; private virtue and public spirit united; ... A great com- 
mercial city in the midst of cornfields, meadows and woods and 
the ships coming into the centre of it miles from anything like 
the sea... .° 


It may be that his stay had been too brief for him to gain anything 
but a superficial impression. For some the portents were indeed dire, 
and there were mutterings about Bristol being dragged into a reces- 
sion, but such views were too harsh. There is no doubt that fortunes 
were still being amassed and that investors retained their confidence 


5 Infra, pp. 47-51. 

© The First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Municipal 
Corporations of England and Wales: Report on the City and County of Bristol, p. 61, 
H.C., 1835, (116), XXTHI-XXVI. 

7A Burgess” (J. B. Kington), Letters, Essays, Tracts and other Documents, illustra- 
tive of the Municipal History of Bristol and of the Trade of its Port (Bristol: n.p., 
1836), p. 321. 

8 Quoted in Ernest Walls, The Bristol Avon (Bristol, 1927), pp. 301-302. 
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—city interests contributed nobly to the Great Western Railway 
scheme in 1833. Sufficient money circulated to support 378 public 
houses and taverns in 1816. Absolute decay or even stagnation were 
figments of the imagination. The truth is that, compared with Liver- 
pool, Newcastle and other centres, Bristol’s pursuit of economic 
progress was more sedate. As a student of Bristol’s economic history 
has remarked: 


Both the local employers with a few exceptions and the operatives 
were averse to change.... The industrial enterprise and com- 
mercial activity which elsewhere was the result of the industrial 
revolution did not affect Bristol till 1833-35, and by that time her 
rivals had established themselves beyond challenge.? 


Bristol could be prone to complacency, and influential citizens of 
both political persuasions felt it desirable to air in public misgivings 
about Bristol’s economic prospects. It was futile blaming vast im- 
personal forces, but very close at hand was a possible culprit. Was 
not the Corporation, by its neglect and by its support.for local 
exactions, demonstrating that it cared little about trade being the 
lifeblood of the city? 

A number of different bodies were responsible for dealing with 
the problems of Bristol. Of these, the Corporation of Bristol, which 
is examined in the next five chapters, and its parochial counterpart, 
the Select Vestries, were the most venerable and, perhaps, the most 
hidebound. They had gradually evolved distinct functions within the 
same overall area. Other bodies had come into being because of 
antipathy towards further enlargement of the powers of the Corpora- 
tion or because of disbelief in its competence. In this category were 
the Turnpike Trustees and the Paving Commissioners. The Incor- 
poration of the Poor and several quasi-public bodies such as the 
Dock Company completed the pattern. The prestigious Society of 
Merchant Venturers exercised jurisdiction over certain aspects of the 
port, which was managed by the Dock Company, nominally for 
commercial profit. 

The most striking feature of Bristol’s local government arrange- 
ments was the interdependence of the several bodies, especially in 
personnel. Uppermost in the structure was the Corporation, which 
enjoyed an unchallenged status as the premier local body in Bristol. 
Less than omnipotent but more than first among equals, the Cor- 
poration was ambivalent over its exact place in the system. Under 
duress, it was apt to deny any overriding responsibility for the general 
welfare. Yet a perusal of its charters shows that it was the only body 
capable of fulfilling such a role. On the few occasions when Bristol 
events compelled the attention of the Government, the Corporation 


9A. J. Pugsley, ““Some contributions towards the study of the economic develop- 
ment of Bristol in the 18th and 19th centuries”, (M.A., University of Bristol, 1921), 
paper V, pp. 14 and 15. 
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expected to be the body consulted or castigated. It had been the 
Corporation’s constant objective to ensure that it gained ex officio 
participation, and thus means of influence, in every other local 
authority. By 1820 it was closely identified in outlook and composi- 
tion with most of its fellows, though it probably did not accord them 
equal standing. Apart from the Corporation, there were six bodies 
which could be regarded as performing in varying degrees public 
functions. Out of four created by statute, the Corporation was 
represented ex officio on three—the Incorporation of the Poor, the 
Turnpike Trustees and the Dock Company. Even the fourth—the 
Paving Commissioners—was not entirely independent of the 
Corporation, as the justices in session, otherwise the aldermen of 
the Corporation, made the final selection from parochial nominees. 

The Corporation’s relationship with the two non-statutory bodies 
was even more intimate. Among the Corporation and the Merchant 
Venturers there was a significant degree of common membership, 
while the Select Vestries conveyed the impression at times that they 
were willing underlings of the Corporation. Before examining the 
connection between these and other bodies and the Corporation, it is 
necessary to outline their structure and functions and then to con- 
sider the nature and activities of the Corporation itself. 

At the helm in each of the seventeen parishes in the ancient city 
was a Select Vestry. Most of the select vestries had an unbroken 
lineage back to the early seventeenth century, or even beyond, and, 
of course, the parochial system itself lay at the very roots of English 
local government. Theoretically, the vestries guided their parishes 
in such everyday matters as roadmending, the relief of destitution 
and the provision of watchmen, and also supervised strictly church 
affairs. Until 1823 the principal officers of the vestries, the church- 
wardens, acted as collectors on behalf of those bodies empowered 
to levy rates. The Webbs remarked on the tendency for the vestries 
to hand over secular matters, such as maintenance of the poor, to 
the churchwardens and overseers, and to confine themselves to dis- 
cussing minor issues like the leaking church roof, the unkempt burial 
ground and upkeep of the fabric of the church.!° Although they 
did not present any evidence, the Webbs thought that the Bristol 
vestries also acted as “Tory electioneering clubs, in shameless 
electoral alliance” with the Corporation.'! Because the offices of 
churchwarden, overseer or constable were anything but sinecures, 
affluent citizens were inclined to contract out of their obligation by 
payment of a fine. Some formal link between the Corporation and 
each Select Vestry was provided by the aldermen, who discharged 
responsibility for the City’s twelve wards, which consisted of single 
or combined parishes. With the Corporation’s blessing, matters 
ordinarily affecting the inhabitants at the parochial level had 

'© Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government ... The Parish and the 


County (London, 1906), p. 227. 
11 Tbid., p. 242. 
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devolved on to the parish institutions. This arrangement seems to 
have worked well, for in the period 1820-1835 no clash between the 
Corporation and any vestry over prerogatives is known to have 
occurred. However, espousal of undeviating Tory sentiments was not 
calculated to endear the vestries to the lower classes. Consequently, 
in crucial local issues, such as the building of a new gaol in 1815, 
or the fixing of compensation for damage caused by the Riots in 1831, 
the vestries had been bypassed in favour of popularly-chosen 
committees of parochial deputies. 

Also playing a slight but definite public role was the august 
Society of Merchant Venturers. It was a champion of the commercial 
interests of Bristol, but its concern for the port’s well-being was not 
entirely altruistic, for it levied, on lease from the Corporation, 
cranage, wharfage, plankage, anchorage and moorage dues, the 
proceeds of which were supposed to maintain quays, wharves and 
cranes. In addition, the Merchant Venturers also effectively licensed 
and controlled the pilots who navigated ships in coastal waters. The 
right to nominate one-third of the Dock Company directors gave 
it another means of influence over port affairs. The privilege of 
membership of the Society was not easily won: from 1803 until 1838 
its deliberate policy was evidently not to make good depletions in 
its ranks.!2 In 1833 the Municipal Corporations Commissioners 
were told that the roll stood at eighty-two, of whom only 30% had 
not held any office. At this stage fifteen of the eighty-two were also 
members of the Corporation. Over the period studied (1820-1835) 
twenty of the sixty-nine who had held municipal office had at some 
time been members and officeholders in the Society. The predomin- 
ance of Tories (fifteen to five) among this group reflected the growing 
political exclusiveness of the Corporation. When accusations were 
made about the languishing state of the port,!* the Society was 
frequently a prime target. The Society was possibly embarrassed at 
the formation of the Chamber of Commerce in 1823, for this 
stemmed mainly from discontent with the Society’s apparent in- 
difference to factors which were inhibiting trade. 

Central to Bristol’s well-being was the Dock Company, founded 
in 1803 to promote the construction of the Floating Harbour and 
thereafter to control its operation. Along with the Merchant 
Venturers, the Corporation nominated one-third of the directorate, 
but had no interest in the dividends. The Dock Company was not 
the legal ‘“‘owner’” of the port, the title being vested in the 
Corporation. Original estimates of the cost of floating the harbour, 
an engineering marvel, were so astray that amending Acts progres- 


12 See Patrick McGrath, The Merchant Venturers of Bristol (Bristol, 1975), chapter 
16; John Latimer, The History of the Society of Merchant Venturers of the City of 
Bristol (Bristol, 1903), p. 267. 

13J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, nos. 15 to 19; ‘“‘Cosmo” (J. M. Gutch), 
Twelve Letters on the Impediments which obstruct the trade and commerce of the City 
and Port of Bristol (Bristol, 1823), nos. 13 to 16. 
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sively doubled the capital to £600,000. Shipping immediately bene- 
fited but not the return to shareholders. To assuage them and bolster 
its drooping finances, the Company raised the dues. This produced 
the worst of both worlds—not only were no dividends declared until 
1823 but local traders using the port were affronted. In- 1834 a 
publicist insisted that even after pending reductions, Bristol’s dock 
dues would exceed those of London by 644%, Hull by 554%, Liver- 
pool by 414% and Gloucester by 119%.!* It was widely believed 
that the close connection between the Company and the Corporation 
militated against intelligent management of the port.!5 

Friendly terms were maintained between the Corporation and the 
Bristol Turnpike Trust. This quasi-public body was funded by the 
levying of tolls to defray both the initial cost and subsequent upkeep 
of designated stretches of highway. This at least ensured that main 
(or arterial) inter-city roads were passable, but because profit was 
the moving force, the side roads suffered neglect. Obsession with 
financial gain also partly explained the parlous state of many Trusts 
in the 1820’s. Certainly the canals were enticing traffic away, but 
less would have departed if more funds had been ploughed into the 
Turnpike Trusts. Under the Act of 59 Geo. IH, c.95, the Bristol 
Trust had by 1799 become the largest single authority in the country. 
The board consisted of the justices of the peace for Somerset and 
Gloucestershire, local M.P.s, the entire Corporation and a number 
of individuals named by statute. By a stroke of acumen, the Trust 
in 1816 captured the services of John Loudon McAdam as its general 
surveyor. His genius for roadmaking brought constant demands 
upon him, imperilling performance of his Bristol obligations. Cor- 
poration nominees were implicated in a plan to secure his dismissal, 
and although it was thwarted, McAdam resigned in 1825.'° 
Reformers found the select, hereditary nature of the Trust dis- 
pleasing, yet the Webbs, who were no admirers of such bodies, 
praised Bristol as the best example of enlightened administration 
in this sphere.?7 

It was not coincidental that the two bodies which the Corporation 
had occasion to regard as “‘insubordinate” were those over which 
it had voluntarily loosened its influence. To tackle the physical 
problems thrust on urban England by the upsurge in population, 
a flood of over two hundred improvement bodies came into existence 
before 1835. Organizing permutations of lighting, sewerage, the 
preservation of law and order, paving and even, occasionally, the 
water supply, these unpretentious special boards vie with the muni- 
cipal corporations as the true precursor of modern town government. 
Because of the circumstances which led to their appearance, they 


'4 Mercury, 16 August 1834, p. 2. 

15 See J. B. Kington, op. cit., nos. 7 to 14; J. M. Gutch, op. cit., nos. 17 to 21. 

16 See Journal, 11 June 1825, p. 3. 

!'7 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government: Statutory Authorities for 
Special Purposes (London, 1922), p. 219. 
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never took root in the local government system, and the 1835 
Municipal Corporations Act permitted the reformed town councils 
to assume their functions if the improvement boards themselves con- 
sented. Bristol’s paving body was born out of the reluctance of the 
Corporation to divert its own funds to such costly pursuits. The 
Corporation much preferred that a paving rate, which by the 1820’s 
was producing £12,000 per annum, should finance the city’s funda- 
mental needs. After an earlier abortive attempt, the Corporation in 
1806 had managed ‘“‘in the most indecent haste” to push through 
legislation establishing Paving Commissioners. The mere act of 
vesting in the Corporation the sole power of pitching and paving 
and of naming its members en bloc as commissioners under the 
statute was provocative: the situation was worsened by the imposi- 
tion of the rate, which was construed as “‘a limitless local tax’’. As 
it happened, service in a body which was politically nondescript and 
which could never rest on its laurels made little appeal to members 
of the Corporation. None served concurrently as a paving commis- 
sioner proper (as distinct from commissioner of the Paving Act), 
and the Corporation’s only regular involvement was when its alder- 
men as justices annually chose the twenty-one commissioners from 
among the 190 parochial nominees.!® Given the political disposition 
and mood of the Corporation, it is possible that the justices selected 
an undue proportion of Tories from the available pool. But as the 
most penetrating critic of the unreformed system, J. B. Kington, did 
not make them a target, the commissioners must have confined them- 
selves to their proper business. 

Local government in the era of the industrial revolution was in 
a general sense understandably preoccupied with the physical rather 
than the social. Of course the people benefited from better roads, 
better trading prospects and enforcement of the law, but as indivi- 
duals with social needs they attracted little attention from local 
government. The most notable exception to this position was care 
of the destitute, for which Bristol’s Incorporation of the Poor was 
widely extolled as a model. Its very formation in 1696 was 
something of a landmark, as it was the first local body in 
England to be directed by law to have its governing body based 
mainly on a city-wide popular election.'!® By 1833 the executive 
officers—the governor, his deputy and twelve assistants—were 
coping with five hundred poor in the workhouse, St. Peter’s Hospital, 
and up to ten times that number on outdoor relief. This community 
charity was financed by a poor rate, which each Easter was certified 
by the magistrates and apportioned among the respective parishes. 
St. Peter’s earned a warm commendation in the 1835 report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners as “one of the most cleanly and well- 
regulated establishments in England’. The Corporation was not 
inclined to spend time and effort on matters related to welfare of 


18 See Minute Book of Paving Commissioners, no. 16 (1827-1829), p. 288. 
19 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes, p. 115. 
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the poor, despite that fact that the Mayor and his twelve aldermen 
were ex officio among the eighty guardians who elected the managing 
officers. Active service in the Incorporation was “‘arduous and often 
thankless” and conferred no political influence. Coercion in the 
shape of fines was needed to procure acceptance and performance 
of service.?° Thus it was alleged that the Select Vestries, which in 
practice controlled the selection of a majority of guardians, 
appointed those “‘who are obnoxious to them in their parishes, either 
on political or other grounds”’.?! The aloofness of the Corporation 
is seen in the fact that between 1820 and 1835 not one of its members 
filled any principal position in the Incorporation of the Poor. In 
1832 Thomas Stock, the Governor, became so exasperated with this 
shirking of duty that he issued a broadside declaring that members 
of the Corporation and vestrymen were eligible for office in the 
Incorporation of the Poor. In making the Whigs a present of the 
Incorporation, the Corporation and other Tory-dominated bodies 
brought trouble on themselves when disputes arose over such matters 
as paying the Bridewell keeper’s salary or curbing the soaring rate. 


Primarily because their various basic functions did not. overlap, 
there was no innate reason for the Corporation and the other public 
bodies to be at loggerheads. Nevertheless, the Corporation was 
averse to any other body being completely out of its sphere of 
influence. In principle, the idea of a “‘superior’”’ body enjoying some 
measure of hegemony over its more specialized partners is not excep- 
tional. But the corollary is that the overseeing body should be 
consciously working for the city’s welfare and progress. Was such 
a goal behind the procuring by the Corporation of statutory 
participation in the other bodies? The mainspring of the Corpora- 
tion’s policy in this respect can be considered under two headings. 
Absolutely crucial to the Corporation was the question of “rights”’. 
As it assumed itself to be the foremost interested party with regards 
to developments in Bristol, it demanded the right to share in anything 
that was happening—including the sponsoring of legislation. Any 
Bills deemed to infringe its prerogatives were opposed, almost 
regardless of cost, if the promoters could not be persuaded to amend 
objectionable clauses. Between 1820 and 1835 it considered that only 
one of the twelve Bills dealing with Bristol had no effect on its rights 
and privileges. Typical of its usual attitude was its objection in 1820 
to a Bill amending the Paving Acts. The Corporation would not 
admit that the measure was necessary and declared that even if it 
had been, it should have emanated from the Mayor and aldermen. ?? 

2° See E. E. Butcher (ed.), Bristol Corporation of the Poor: Selected Records 
1696-1834 (Bristol: Bristol Record Society, 1932), p. 34. 

21 M.C.R: Bristol, p. 53. 

22 See James Johnson, Transactions of the Corporation of the Poor during a period 
of 126 years... (Bristol: n.p., 1826), passim. 


23 On legislation see further G. W. A. Bush, The Old and the New: The Corporation 
of Bristol 1820-51 (University of Bristol: Ph.D. Dissertation, 1965), pp. 95-98. 
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A related reason for the Corporation’s stand was that it sternly 
opposed any moves by other bodies to inflate their own status, 
particularly with respect to the privileges they exercised. Secondly, 
because of the delicate balance of Bristol’s parliamentary strength 
—informally the two seats were shared—the Corporation probably 
wanted friends rather than foes installed in other institutions capable 
of bringing influence to bear on elections. It should be stated that 
the Corporation’s policy did not revolve around the desire to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the various local bodies. A prospective or 
suspected injury to the Corporation’s own interests precipitated an 
immediate response, but it was less alert to other developments 
which, whatever their consequences for the city, constituted no direct 
threat to the Corporation’s position. In practical terms, the Corpora- 
tion did not claim that it was omnipotent, or even that all other 
local bodies shoyld be subservient in the last resort. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that if the Corporation was really determined, it could 
get its way with the Select Vestries, the Turnpike Trust, the 
Merchant Venturers and the. Dock Company. With regard to the 
Dock Company, not only did the Corporation nominate one third 
of its directors, but every member of the Corporation was indivi- 
dually entitled to vote at general meetings. Even where its ability 
to intervene was limited, as with the Paving Commissioners and the 
Incorporation of the Poor, the Corporation was rarely beaten. For 
example, it contrived to prevail both in 1820, when the Incorpora- 
tion of the Poor wanted to consolidate its regulations in an un- 
acceptable manner, and in 1830, when the Paving Commissioners 
sought to obtain a share of the proceeds of the town dues.?4 

Bristol’s local government system was not unique in structure or 
in function. As in other places where the municipal corporation was 
lethargic or untrusted, the solution adopted by the inhabitants was 
to form special bodies to undertake particular functions. Southamp- 
ton’s historian concluded about that city’s very similar arrangement 
that “‘at best the apparatus was a clumsy, cumbersome and creaking 
set of machinery’’.*° By any standards there was in Bristol too great 
a diffusion of responsibility, but this fragmentation had not resulted 
from a conscious policy. 

A great deal of the trouble was that no coherent guidelines for 
directing local government had yet emerged. Where legislation was 
needed, it was left to active groups in each community to sponsor 
the necessary measures. As long as enough of the “respectable 
element”’ of each district involved themselves, some semblance of 
organization to meet local needs was ensured, for those in the fore- 
front were often named as commissioners. 

In Bristol there was a surfeit of applications to Parliament—an 


24See Proceedings of the Common Council (P.C.C.) 1827-1835, 9 June 1830, 
pp. 321-323 and Committee Book 1819-1835, 9 August 1820, pp. 43-45. 

25A. Temple Patterson (ed.), A Selection from the Southampton Corporation 
Journals, 1815-35, and Borough Council Minutes, 1835-47 (Southampton, 1965), p. xv. 
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average of one per year from 1800 until 1830. As well as the host 
of minor measures, there were a few principal Acts, notably the 1803 
Dock Act, the 1806 Paving Act and the 1823 Incorporation of the 
Poor Act. Local Bill promotion could drastically deplete the purse: 
on the Town Dues Bills of 1824-1825, the Corporation alone spent 
£1,165. To reduce the outlay, parties sponsoring legislation often 
combined to introduce a hybrid Bill, but this could be risky, as quite 
uncontentious proposals were then tied to the other, perhaps un- 
related and controversial; sections. For reasons already enumerated, 
all local legislation was eagerly studied by the Corporation. It was 
accused by Kington of abusing the procedure by making arbitrary 
objections and by trying to increase its own powers: 


The corporation has ever manifested a great love of legislation, 
and has never failed to embrace all such opportunities of enlarging 
its powers a little, or of securing something previously open to 
dispute.?° 


The justices in session made a superficial perusal of the financial 
demands made on the ratepayers, but there was no external examina- 
tion worthy of the name. The Incorporation of the Poor, the 
Paving Commissioners, the Dock Company, the Select Vestries, and 
the justices (for watch purposes) struck annual rates,’ all being 
assessed and collected in conjunction with the poor rate. The major 
reform effected in the mode of collection came in 1823, when deputed 
rate collectors superseded the churchwardens. Tolls and dues 
gathered by the Turnpike Trust, the Dock Company, the Merchant 
Venturers and the Corporation were immune from independent 
scrutiny, as were the revenues derived from the landed property of 
the last two bodies. Shortcomings in the rating system were quite 
noticeable. Rates were fixed on a parochial basis, and because the 
parishes were numerous and often microscopic, rating discrepancies 
frequently occurred among neighbours. Only three times in eleven 
years after 1823 was more than 50% of the levy collected in the year 
in which it was imposed. Deferred or evaded rates only added to 
the load on those who faithfully met their rates obligations.*8? Many 
assessments were anomalous, the survey of the rateable value of the 
City undertaken in 1823 being the first for over a century. Even 
this updating of the rating register did not obviate charges that parish 
officers were prone to apply their own highly irregular rating scales. 
Furthermore, because of the illogical, outmoded boundaries, 
liability for some rates could be avoided simply by shifting residence 
a quarter of a mile or so. As an example, the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Commissioners cited Bedminster, where 60% of the population 


26J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, p. 10. 

27 From 1832 an annual compensation rate was levied to meet the claims on the 
city for damage caused by the riots of October 1831. 

28 See M.C.R: Bristol, pp. 38-39. 
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was untouched by the harbour rate. According to Kington, who used 
figures very precisely, Bristol’s local taxation in 1833 amounted to 
£100,000,22 broken down as follows: 


Poor rate £30,000 
Compensation rate 10,000 
Paving rate 10,000 
Watch rate 4,500 
Harbour rate 2,400 
Church rate 2,000 
Dock dues 23,800 
Cranage, etc., dues 4,000 
Town and Mayor’s dues 2,800 
Other port fees 1,500 
Miscellaneous fees 9,000 


The total was sufficiently large to provoke concern about its magni- 
tude. Alarm among ratepayers was expressed more about the size 
of the impost than about suspected waste or misspending. 

Where ratepayers and indeed the citizens at large were treated 
shabbily was in their exclusion from involvement in public affairs. 
To many it seemed that the chosen few had arrogated to them- 
selves the right to determine the path that the city would take. The 
Corporation, the Society of Merchant Venturers and the Select 
Vestries (except for the churchwardens) were wholly and un- 
ashamedly select. The Dock Company and the Turnpike Trustees 
were in a similar category, though part of their governing boards 
was nominated by other bodies. Only with the Incorporation of 
the Poor and the Paving Commissioners did the citizens get a 
meaningful opportunity to play a part in selection, yet even this was 
circumscribed in that the two-stage process conferred the final right 
of selection on others. So the average Bristolian had no chance of 
breaking into the magic circle of those who possessed power. 

Despite its unrepresentative nature, the system had not provoked 
a groundswell of discontent. As far as can be judged, among the 
masses there was indifference and among the lower middle classes 
only desultory interest in the business of local government. There 
were four principal newspapers published weekly—the Journal 
(Tory) and the Mirror (Tory), the Gazette (Whig) and the 
Mercury (Radical)—but none allocated much coverage to local 
matters. For instance, with a single exception no correspondence 
was published about the national reform of the corporations. What- 
ever other explanations about competing news and limitations of 
space can be advanced for this situation, this lack of local content 
does seem to mirror accurately popular feeling. Those in the van- 
guard of movements to open or liberalize the Corporation were 
almost invariably a handful of politically-active middle-class citizens, 

29 J. B. Kington, op. cit., pp. 289-290. 
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who would not acknowledge that the members of the Corporation 
were their betters. So this almost unrelieved lack of popular partici- 
pation did not go against the grain. To the bulk of the population 
it was either immaterial or only a minor irritation: to only a few 
was it a grievous offence against propriety. 

By current standards there seems to have been an abundance of 
bodies involved in some aspect of local public affairs. In addition 
to those leading institutions already mentioned, there were others 
which in a broad sense could be bracketed with them as local bodies. 
Trustees managed Bristol Bridge, the building of the new gaol, and, 
after 1829, the building of the cattle market. The Bristol Royal 
Infirmary obtained its funds from subscription, and in 1832 pressure 
on its wards was eased with the opening of the General Hospital. 
These two institutions were examples of the great tradition of 
voluntary associations. Gas came to town, but its development often 
seemed subordinated to the rivalry between the Coal Gas Company 
and that utilizing oil. Consumers were little comforted to learn in 
1833 that “other towns are supplied with gas at half the cost of 
Bristol’’.3° Water was likewise neither abundant nor cheap, at least 
for the householder. As late as 1850 “Bristol was worse supplied 
with water than any great city of England’’,?! but the lack of 
will implied must not be attributed to the Bristol Waterworks 
Company, founded four years previously. 

From a modern standpoint, the arrangements for Bristol’s local 
government are certainly untidy, to put it no stronger. Yet the 
constant danger in appraising the unreformed system is of using 
hindsight, and it must be remembered that the then prevailing con- 
ceptions of local government were narrow, and found their expres- 
sion in a piecemeal approach towards problems. Furthermore, in 
Bristol in particular, the Corporation was the only body so con- 
stituted as to undertake any co-ordination of functions or to foster 
a broadened perspective among the various local bodies, but for 
reasons to be examined later, its standing with the populace was 
poor. And for all the proliferation of authorities, there were still 
gaps in responsibility, as for example, the provision of an efficient 
police force. Unprotected Bedminster would have welcomed even 
an inefficient one. Yet for all the acknowledged defects of the un- 
reformed system, the worst evils were somehow contained. Bristol’s 
tolerance of rather chaotic arrangements and the often ineffectual 
services that were provided is not really surprising. 

This is not to excuse the system entirely. The areas in which the 
Corporation and the Paving Commissioners operated were out- 


3¢ Journal, 2 November 1833, p. 3. 

31G. T. Clark, Report to the General Board of Health on a Preliminary Enquiry 
into the Sewerage, Drainage, and Supply of Water and the Sanitory Condition of the 
Inhabitants of the City and County of Bristol (London: H.M.S.O., 1850), p. 110. See 
also John Latimer, The Annals of Bristol in the Nineteenth Century (Bristol, 1887), 
pp. 96 and 280-281. 
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moded, and the two bodies should have striven to adjust their 
boundaries, regardless of the risk of incurring charges of aggrandize- 
ment. It was absurd that districts like Clifton and Bedminster, in 
reality integral parts of the city, should be outside it for most 
purposes but inside for a few. As has been implied, certain features 
of the financial operations of the various bodies were open to severe 
criticism. Sizeable amounts of uncollected rates were the norm, and 
it was alleged that numerous residents of St. Philip and Jacob With- 
out favoured the district because it was not subject to city rating. 
Casually-audited accounts which in the case of the Corporation and 
the Select Vestries were never published did not instil confidence 
that rates and dues were being spent wisely and properly applied. 
There is little justification for asserting that misused funds were the 
reason for keeping the public at bay, but the prevailing obsession 
with exclusiveness only heightened suspicions that there was plenty 
being hidden from the public gaze. This partly explains why a larger 
number of men of a higher calibre did not grace the ranks of local 
bodies—either their talents were spurned or they found service in 
such cliques too odious. Notions of profit and loss loomed very 
large in the deliberations of many bodies. While not blatantly asking 
what Bristol could do for them, their moving spirit was hardly 
devotion to the concept of selfless service for the good of Bristol. 
The Dock Company could be cited as an example here, but even 
at the opposite end of the scale, the Incorporation of the Poor, 
probably the most altruistic of all the local bodies, knew full well 
that promotion of ‘“‘the public good’’, as then defined, did not carry 
its own rewards. 

Such imperfect arrangements coped with needs until their social 
and economic environment came under the brutal stress of new 
industrial forces. In the meantime, the incentive and will to reform 
was weak. Local bodies tended to fear their own demise more than 
the inability to cope effectively with their duties. Exemption from 
the Poor Law Act was secured by the Incorporation of the Poor 
in 1834, perhaps justifiably; strenuous resistance did not avail the 
Paving Commissioners, whose functions were assumed by the 
Council in 1851. Central government was at this stage unlikely to 
be the agent of radical change. Its vision was occupied mainly by 
law and order and there was no written body of knowledge to con- 
sult or any central department of state to issue white papers or 
advice. With only a very small salaried executive, it was imprac- 
ticable to expect a single group of busy merchants and men like them 
to superintend the whole of Bristol’s public affairs. Expediency 
demanded that the burden be parcelled out and shared, not aggre- 
gated. Bristol did, it is true, escape the most dire consequences of 
the industrial revolution, but its economic and social consequence 
aggravated the city’s problems, making a radical attack on them 
imperative and—in the absence of local government reform— 
unlikely. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STRUCTURE AND POLITICS 
OF THE CORPORATION 


The official title of the municipal corporation was ‘“‘the Mayor, 
Burgesses and Commonalty of the City of Bristol’. Its governing 
body, the Common Council, comprised the mayor, twelve aldermen 
and thirty common councillors, of whom two newcomers were 
usually sheriffs. The remaining element of the Corporation, the 
burgesses or freemen, had long since been excluded from any active 
participation in decision-making. Apart from those matters falling 
within the competence of magistrates, and the governing of certain 
charities by the Mayor and aldermen, authority was vested in the 
Common Council.! 

Numerous royal charters had conferred on the governing body 
its rights and then apparently widened them. Edward III’s 1373 
charter had made Bristol a separate county and ratified the Common 
Council. On a much less ancient instrument, the charter of Anne 
issued in 1710, the Corporation based its authority to govern. 
During the eighteenth century a number of local Acts were 
promoted, evidently designed either to extend specific powers or to 
shore up otherwise shaky prescriptive titles.2 Few were disposed 
to impugn the Corporation’s legal justification of its position. A 
local Tory notable, Henry Bush, did publish in 1825 a series of 
pamphlets critically analysing the charters,? but no one bothered 
to pursue this issue at the hearings of the Municipal Corporations 
Commissioners in 1833. 

Only 755 acres fell within the Corporation’s jurisdiction. A central 
cluster of twelve minute parishes was ringed by seven of more respect- 
able size, and to these had been added a strip abutting the floating 
harbour and the “‘island’’ formed by the digging of the new cut of 
the Avon in 1805. On water, the Corporation was monarch of all 
it surveyed from the Avon at Hanham Mills to Weston-super-Mare, 
within the nearer half of the Bristol Channel. 

'The terms ‘“‘member of the Corporation” and “Common Councillor” will be 
treated as synonymous, as indicating a member of the governing body, although the 
former strictly includes freemen and the latter does not distinguish the gradations 
within the Corporation. 

2 On the question of charters see R. C. Latham, Bristol Charters 1509-1899 (Bristol: 
Bristol Record Society, 1947). 


3H. Bush, “An Account of the Municipal Government and Local Institutions of 
Bristol’ (1825). For Bush’s involvement, see infra, p. 50. 
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Bristol ranked as the second corporation in the kingdom by virtue 
of its 5,000 members. Fewer than 1% had anything but a nominal 
association. Co-option was the method of filling vacancies on the 
Council, a practice followed by 186 of the 237 corporations recog- 
nized by the Municipal Corporations Commission.* Once admitted, 
the member followed a well-trodden path—from sheriff to common 
councillor and thence, for the successful, to Mayor and alderman. 
Whereas the specific appointments of Mayor and sheriff were of 
a year’s duration, the two classes—common councillor and alderman 
—enjoyed life tenure. The Corporation’s practice of life service was 
very typical, since 120 of the 180 POrPOr anon: with governing 
councils conformed to this pattern.>° 


Every 15 September the incoming Mayor was appointed. Mayors 
were almost invariably chosen from among the common councillors, 
the average interval between selection to Common Council and 
selection as Mayor being seven years. One nomination each was 
allowed to the Mayor, the aldermen and the common councillors, 
but on eleven occasions between 1820 and 1835 the retiring Mayor’s 
nominee was chosen. Participation in the selection in Bristol was 
less restrictive than in Southampton, where only the Mayor and 
the aldermen cast votes. Both re-elections and genuine contests were 
frowned upon. Only for 1820 were figures recorded when the three 
nominees obtained respectively sixteen, eight and two votes. It was 
rumoured that both the 1825 and 1826 elections were determined 
by a solitary vote. Any Mayor-elect who was unwilling to enter office 
was subject to a £500 fine, but there was the alternative of employing 
a proxy, as happened in 1825 and 1830. 

The mayoralty was a blend of business and pleasure. Wining and 
dining, hob-nobbing with visiting celebrities, ex officio membership 
of a number of organizations and elevation to aldermanic status were 
among the perquisites. To defray outgoings, the Mayor was entitled 
to the toll on shipping known as “Mayor’s Dues’. These were 
supplemented to make up the agreed stipend, which was £2,500 until 
1825, when it was reduced to £2,000. An acute shortage of funds 
in 1833 caused a further reduction to £1,604. Only a parsimonious 
Mayor found himself in pocket when he gave up office. If donning 
the mayoral regalia was expensive, the duties were multifarious. As 
titular head of the Corporation, the Mayor was installed in the 
Mayor’s (Mansion) House. As well as chairing Common Council 
meetings, he was chief magistrate, presiding over the Quarter 
Sessions. He was ex officio a Dock Company director and a 
Guardian of the Poor. Within the Corporation, no vital committee 
was without the Mayor, and of the thirty-seven special committees 
appointed in the period 1820-1835, the Mayor was a member of 

* M.C.R: General, p. 94. The aldermen, in collaboration with the Mayor, reserved - 


to themselves the right to select their Court. 
> Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Manor and the Borough, Pt. 1, p. 368. 
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twenty-six. Considered as a whole, the mayors were more often 
Anglican Tories than were the other members of the Corporation. 
They were also younger (on average forty-nine years), not only 
because the job needed stamina, but because of the policy of selecting 
the most senior member of the Corporation who was not an alder- 
man and who had not previously occupied the office of Mayor. 
Mayors were more than imposing figureheads, even though they 
often seemed to defer to the aldermen. It was not unusual for mayors 
to figure prominently in debates or to table motions. Potentially the 
office carried much influence: to what degree it was exercised 
depended on personal traits, the exigencies of the case and relations 
with a few key aldermen. 

Technically, the dozen aldermen were elected during “good 
behaviour’. This was a euphemism for life tenure. Promotion to 
aldermanic status normally came after between five and fifteen years’ 
membership of the Corporation. Those who were singled out either 
drew attention to themselves by their diligence, or could thank their 
seniority. Vacancies were promptly filled. The comparative youthful- 
ness of the eleven chosen between 1820 and 1835 lowered the average 
age of the group from sixty-one to some fifty-five years. Aldermen 
licensed taverns, struck rates, supervised wards and the police force, 
governed charities and served en bloc on more than half the 
Corporation’s special committees. They quite frequently served as 
magistrates in neighbouring counties. The position of alderman, if 
undertaken conscientiously, was no sinecure. In spite of this, no 
instance of refusal to serve was known, but resignations were 
regular. Seven departed in this way—perhaps gently edged out by 
their brethren—and five died in office. Evan Baillie’s letter of 
resignation in 1821 stressed his “‘old age and infirmity’’,° but possibly 
the Common Council, unwilling to tolerate his domicile in Inverness 
any longer, itself prompted Baillie’s decision. According to the 
Webbs, Bristol witnessed the “progressive elevation of the Mayor 
and aldermen’’’ within the Corporation. This assertion is substan- 
tiated by an analysis of religious and political affiliations. Among 
the aldermen, Whigs prevailed six to four in 1820, but with only 
Tories filling replacements, the Whig element was gradually extin- 
guished. Likewise, over the whole period studied, Anglicans ac- 
counted for 85% of the aldermen. Thus political and religious trends 
in the Common Council were intensified among the aldermen. 
Aldermanic will had its way in most facets of the Corporation’s life, 
either openly or by string pulling and there is evidence in the minutes 
that they met as a court or Committee of Aldermen. The Webbs 
came to the conclusion that the City was ruled by the aldermen, 
not the Common Council. Modern students of local government 
would probably identify the aldermen as part of “the power élite’. 

© Letter from E. Baillie, 6 April 1821; Town Clerk’s Correspondence 1821. 


7Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Manor and the Borough, Pt. I, p. 451. 
8 Ibid., p. 465. 
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The thirty common councillors formed a pool from which the 
important posts were filled. Tenure was for life, and refusals to serve 
were quite common. A fine of £300 was invariably imposed on those 
who refused to serve, and between 1820 and 1835 seven nominees 
declined. Part of the explanation may have been political—on five 
of the seven occasions the Corporation majority and the nominee 
were of opposing political allegiance. Common councillors were a 
subordinate part of the governing body—their nominees for Mayor 
were rarely successful and only as auditors of the accounts were they 
appointed ex officio to any committee. Constitutionally the thirty 
common councillors were distinguished from the Mayor and the 
aldermen, but in fact they never met or acted in isolation. 

In so far as any new member of the Corporation had to undergo 
a test of fitness, it was as a sheriff. Of the sheriffs in the period 
1820-1835, 90% had joined the Corporation less than a year pre- 
viously. A fine of £300 seems to have curbed refusals to serve, 
although proxies were now and then employed, and eight sheriffs 
retained their posts for a succeeding year. The sheriff presided over 
the Tolzey Court and superintended both Newgate gaol and the 
Bridewell house of correction. At parliamentary elections they 
returned the results and strove to preserve decorum at what was 
habitually a boisterous occasion.’ To assist them they had an under- 
sheriff, who had legal training, and a staff of serjeants and yeomen. 
In limited respects they were deputy-mayors, and they were obliged 
to provide a series of dinners. Expenses were partly defrayed by an 
allowance, nominally £630 until 1824 and thereafter £400. There 
must have been some explanation for the incompatibility between the 
responsible nature of the tasks and the inexperience and relative 
youthfulness of most sheriffs. Perhaps the intention was to blood 
the novice councillor, municipally speaking. The duties were genuine 
enough, and perhaps only the novice members could be persuaded 
to bear them. 

Of a rather special status were the Recorder and the Lord High 
Steward. Lord Grenville, sometime Whig Leader of the Upper 
House, held the latter position for almost the whole of the period 
reviewed. Association with a noble family was a mark of prestige, 
and the annual price—a butt of sherry—for having ‘‘an official 
representative in the House of Peers” was not begrudged. More 
significant in the hierarchy was the Recorder, who was senior alder- 
man and presiding judge in the Court of Gaol Delivery. His 
remuneration was one hundred guineas and a hogshead of sherry. 
Although on occasions he acted as legal adviser, the Recorder never 
attended Common Council meetings. Among the leading legal 
figures chosen to serve the Corporation in this office were Sir Robert 
Gifford (1818-1826), Attorney General; Sir John Copley (later Lord 
Lyndhurst) (1826-1827); and the ultra-Tory individualist, Sir Charles 


9 See for example Journal, 10 June 1826, p. 3 and 15 December 1832, p. 4. 
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Wetherell (1827-1835), diehard opponent of parliamentary and 
municipal reform.!°® 

Completing the Corporation’s components were the freemen. In 
admission qualifications Bristol was rather liberal, when it is 
remembered that almost half the corporations, moved by avarice, 
politics or pride, admitted freemen only by purchase or by gift. In 
Bristol apprenticeship, being born to a freeman, or marrying a free- 
man’s widow or daughter were the usual doors of entry. In addition, 
ten personages whom the Corporation deemed both famous and of 
friendly political outlook were made honorary freemen. Those who 
did not otherwise qualify could acquire freedom by purchase, the 
scaled fines starting with yeomen (twelve guineas) and ending with 
merchants (fifty guineas and upwards). For non-free prospective 
Common Councillors the scale was manipulated to give them special 
preference. With its ever-depleted finances, the Corporation wel- 
comed the income from fines, rebuffing only one petition, that of 
James Acland, who with his radical broadsheet, Bristolian, annoyed 
the Corporation in the late 1820’s.1! Fines produced for the 
Corporation an average of £152 per annum. 

Freemen were exempt from both Bristol and Liverpool town dues, 
were eligible for numerous charities, and were entitled to vote for 
the two local Members of Parliament, a privilege which could be 
lucrative.!? On average, 219 freemen were inducted into the Corpora- 
tion each year, 90% coming from mass admissions which preceded 
each election. This practice reached its zenith in 1830 when the 
fervour of pending parliamentary reform led to the swelling of the 
freemen’s roll by 1,861 new names. The political parties rather than 
the Corporation were the instigators here. In fact, after the riots 
of 1831 thought was given to schemes such as admitting all “‘inhabi- 
tant householders” at an annual court, but nothing came of this. 

The dominant characteristic of the Corporation was the stability 
of its personnel. The average length of membership of the governing 
body exceeded twenty years. Of the sixty-nine people involved, forty- 
one were currently members of the Corporation when it was dis- 
solved in 1835, seventeen had died in office and eleven (or 16%) 
had resigned for one reason or another. Given that the active 
strength of the governing body fluctuated between twenty-seven and 
thirty-five, it is puzzling that the nominal complement was per- 
petually two or three below the maximum. Average attendance was 
twenty-four. Continuity of membership was ensured, but not, 
apparently, diligence in attendance. 


Its array of charters and prescriptive titles gave the Corporation 
a prerogative and status which seemed invulnerable, and trade rather 
than legal rights was the subject of the majority of the attacks 

10See Margaret Fedden, Bristol Bypaths (Bristol, n.d.), pp. 77-81 and infra, 
pp. 59-60. 

1! Infra, pp. 55-58. 

12See Report of Select Committee on Bribery, q. 6426, H.C., 1835 (547), VIII. 
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directed against it. Occasionally someone with a little knowledge of 
constitutional law challenged the very foundation of the Corpora- 
tion’s legal position, but overall there was little erosion of its frame- 
work of rights. There were a number of important challenges, and 
when we examine these it is as well to remember the Webbs’ dictum 
about the study of local government between 1689 and 1835: “what. 
is important is what actually existed, not what subsequent lawyers 
eventually decide ought to have existed’’.!> 

Whether Henry Bush inspired John Gutch (‘“‘Cosmo’’), the editor 
of the Journal, or vice versa is now an insoluble question. Gutch 
came to the fore in 1823-1825 during the agitation to have the 
municipal port dues reduced or repealed.'* The series of analytical 
letters he wrote and published not only provided intellectual content 
for the movement against the dues, but threw into relief the issue 
of the legality of the power exercised by the Corporation. As has 
already been noted, Bush achieved local fame in 1825 with his 
manuscript on what he called ‘Bristol institutions”. He created more 
of a furore in 1828, when as a non-free merchant he was success- 
fully prosecuted by the Corporation for refusal to pay town dues. 
As both Bush and Gutch were middle-class Tories, the assertion that 
they conspired, or at least acted in liaison, is plausible. Gutch was 
as articulate as Bush in his articles, which appeared in the Journal 
between 17 September and 19 November 1825 under the collective 
heading, “The Present Mode of Election of the Mayor, Sheriffs 
and Common Council ... considered’’.'> His analysis of the various 
instruments of authority probably stemmed from a letter by “Pierre” 
the previous year. Evidently the 1710 charter prohibited sheriffs from 
serving twice within three years and stipulated that the Common 
Council’s complement of forty-three should be inclusive of the Town 
Clerk.1° Both of these were being violated in 1825. 

Point by point, clause by clause, Gutch inspected the stack of 
documents, assuming that the charter of 47 Edward III of 1373 
granted the original rights. He demonstrated that the power of elect- 
ing the Common Council and the power of assenting to taxation, 
rested with the inhabitants. Subsequent charters could augment, but 
not annul, such rights. At pains to dissociate himself from any 
Radical undercurrents, Gutch stressed that even for the staunchest 
Tory no laws are so binding or immutable that they ought for 
eternity to remain inviolate. Nevertheless, no public body, whatever 
its political complexion, was entitled to flout legally-enacted charters. 
He advocated that the burgesses, in his mind the inhabitant house- 
holders, should regain the privileges so deviously filched from them. 

Having prepared the ground, Gutch and his confederates put their 
case to the test. By spreading rumours about their design, they 


'3 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Manor and the Borough, Pt. I, p. 274. 
14 Infra, 47-49. 

'S They were later reprinted in Cosmo's Letters, op. cit. 

16 Journal, 6 November 1824, p. 3. 
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ensured a crowded and expectant audience in the Guildhail on 29 
November 1825 for the traditional swearing-in of sheriffs and Mayor. 
Part way through the usually staid proceedings, a prominent local 
solicitor, Henry Ball, specially retained for the purpose, rose to his 
feet and protested against the mode of electing officers by exclusion 
of the burgesses. The Town Clerk, Ebenezer Ludlow, tried to stifle 
the interjection. His ignorance of crowd psychology led him in a 
panic to threaten with custody any burgess who used his arms, hands 
or voice to endorse Ball’s conduct.!” 

It was not anticipated by those instigating this sensational episode 
that the Corporation would meekly capitulate. The intervention was 
to give grounds for filing a writ of quo warranto in the Court of 
King’s Bench. If granted, this would have compelled the persons 
involved to show by what warrant the offices were held. After 
numerous deferments, the case that the sheriffs were doubly dis- 
qualified was finally heard and judgment given in favour of the 
defending Corporation.!® Its triumph was tempered: costs were not 
granted and the plaintiffs were given a rule permitting them to peruse 
relevant and hitherto inaccessible documents. Gutch and his allies 
were pragmatic enough to realize that, whatever the intrinsic merits 
of their case, an entrenched and venerable Corporation was not going 
to be dislodged by a court faced only with a maze of complicated 
and sometimes contradictory charters. 

John Barnett Kington’s offensive in 1833 was also couched in the 
context of declining trade.!9 Under the nom-de-plume of “A Bur- 
gess”, Kington, a local Whig accountant and no rabid party man, 
published during the space of a year in the Mercury a series of thirty 
articles which developed the theme that closed bodies were respon- 
sible for the ruinous effect of port dues.*° This particular charge 
will be considered in the next chapter. Kington, unlike Bush, did 
not examine minutely the sources of corporate authority: he held 
as a premise that the self-elective principle was the progenitor of 
all other evils,2! and he concentrated on one kind of effect. His 
wordy screeds harped on the unconstitutional nature of select bodies; 
on their tendency to corruption; on their failure to impose any test 
of fitness for office and of their inability to reform themselves. 
Although they were the product of careful calculations and research, 
the Letters did not trigger off any active reform movement. They 
may have intensified the pressure on a Corporation which already 
felt itself beleaguered. Kington’s contribution was a planned assault 
on a broad front, as for example when he censured the accretion 

17See Mercury and Journal, 3 November 1825, p. 3. 

'8 Journal, 13 May 1826, p. 3. 

19 Infra, pp. 50-51. 

20 Only five of the letters were addressed to the Corporation; the other major objects 
of scrutiny being the Dock Company (8 letters), Merchant Venturers (5), and the 
West India ‘“‘monopolists” (5). The letters, together with material on municipal 


reform, were published collectively in 1836. See infra, pp. 50-51. 
21 J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, letter 2, p. 7. 
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of power by the Corporation during the previous century while it 
disclaimed responsibility for Bristol affairs. The most objective of 
the contemporary press, the Mirror, lauded Kington’s work as 
“replete with logical inferences, and one in which industry and talent 
contend for superiority”’.2? There is considerable similarity between 
Kington’s conclusions and those later contained in the Municipal 
Corporations Report. It is not too rash to assume that Kington’s 
works were at least in some degree utilized by the hard-pressed 
commissioners. His case was difficult to rebut and further eroded 
any sympathy for the Corporation which lingered among uncom- 
mitted citizens. 

- Speculation about the link between attacks on the Corporation’s 
select nature and the background of its members 1s intriguing, but 
not very profitable. Almost certainly Kington, Gutch and others of 
similar outlook disapproved of the narrow social strata from which 
members of the Corporation were usually drawn. They argued that 
men of merit did not necessarily belong to one religion, live within 
walking distance of each other, or come from a few interlocking 
family and business groups. However, they did not blame the social 
balance in the Corporation for its shortcomings. The real trouble 
was the principle of self-election, and if popular choice led to the 
same kind of person filling the Corporation, Kington and his 
supporters would have ceased their agitation. 


Whatever criterion is employed, the members of the Corporation 
clustered together as a compact group. Bearing in mind the sources 
of Bristol’s prosperity, it is not surprising that substantial merchants, 
men of business and commerce should be the Corporation’s back- 
bone. Traditionally the Tories’ aim was to implicate those of leading 
station and wealth in the administration of Bristol’s affairs. After 
they wrested control from the Whigs in 1812, they brought in such 
citizens as were willing to be recruited. Yet affluence by itself was 
not sufficient. They also required acceptable political, social, reli- 
gious and family backgrounds. Vacancies were not exclusively filled 
by Anglican Tories, although by the mid-1820’s such men pre- 
dominated. Measured in terms of occupation, merchants were the 
most numerous (37%): in conjunction with those enjoying an inde- 
pendent income they filled half the places.23 Manufacturers (30%) 
were the second-largest category, far outweighing bankers (9%), 
though many members of the Corporation held directorships of 
banks. The paucity of professional men and the persistent presence 
of the West India interest were other notable characteristics. Only 
five members of the Corporation actually owned plantations, but 
for another fourteen their sugar refining or merchandizing depended 
on the West Indies. Another figure is equally revealing—nearly half 


22 Mirror, 14 June 1834, p. 3. 


23 The analysis of occupations is based on information in Matthews’s Directories 
and various Poll Books. 
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the Common Councillors were either sugar refiners or engaged in 
some aspect of brewing or distilling. Was this undue proportion 
simply a coincidence, or did it reflect some attempt to manipulate 
corporate affairs in the interests of business? 

Thieves were not acceptable, but poor men and beggar men were 
to be found sitting uneasily in plush Corporation chairs among those 
who today would be classed as millionaires.24 One writer alleged 
that at an earlier stage about one-sixth of the Corporation was bank- 
rupt, paying about five shillings in the pound.?> During the fifteen 
years studied, four members of the Corporation—Hugh Danson, Sir 
Richard Vaughan, Samuel Henderson and Matthew Brickdale, the 
former M.P.—could not meet their creditors, and the assets of 
another four were on death worth barely one hundred pounds. On 
the other hand, six members of the Corporation at their decease had 
estates valued at more than £100,000. Thomas Daniel, the grey 
eminence, left £200,000 in 1854. With estates of between £2,000 and 
£20,000, most members were in comfortable circumstances, and a 
quarter—predominantly associated with West India trade—had 
amassed fortunes in excess of £30,000. Entry into the Corporation 
did not facilitate moneymaking. According to one Bristolian who 
declined such an invitation, it was common knowledge that unless 
his fortune had already been made, a man who devoted himself to 
public life was certain never to join those who amassed wealth.?° 

One-third of the Corporation in 1820 still consisted of Unitarians 
and other Dissenters, a relic from the end of the previous century 
when the Lewin’s Mead Unitarian congregation included, with one 
exception, the entire aldermanic bench. “The Mayor’s nest” was an 
apt name for the church itself.27 Taking advantage of legislation 
sanctioning occasional conformity, Dissenters had controlled the 
Corporation.?® Once the Tories were in the ascendancy, the ten- 
dencies for Tories to be Anglicans and Whigs Dissenters had its 
inevitable consequences. As in Coventry,?° the Dissenters almost 
vanished. Overall, 70% of the Corporation were Anglicans, and this 
predominance became more pronounced as time passed. There was 
even one case of individual conversion, for William Inman who 
joined as a Unitarian Whig in 1805, twenty-three years later changed 
his allegiance and became a member of both the Established Church 
and the “established”’ political party. Needless to say, Catholic 


24The calculation of wealth is taken from estates registered in the Admon & 
Probate Act books and in the Wills Proved series in Somerset House, London. 

25J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, p. 16. 

2° Bristol Times & Mirror, 2 April 1888, p. 5. 

27 Raymond V. Holt, The Unitarian Contribution to Social Progress in England 
(London, 1938), p. 240. 

28 Ursula Henriques, Religious Toleration in England 1787-1833 (London, 1961), 
p. 15. 

29See S. E. Kerrison, Coventry and the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835 
(University of Birmingham: M.A. Thesis, 1939), p. 224. 
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emancipation introduced no leavening of ““Romish adherents” into 
the ranks.3° 

Edmund Burke, who was so closely associated with the city, may 
well have had Bristol in mind when he wrote in 1791 that 


corporations, which have a perpetual succession and an hereditary 
noblesse, which themselves exist by succession, are the true 
guardians of monarchical succession.*! 


Bristol was not entirely the domain of an oligarchic family compact: 
the 1812 changeover to Tory control ensured that. Nevertheless, 
“Corporation” families were a common feature. Fifteen members 
had fathers who served prior to 1820, and another two sets of father 
and son sat concurrently. At one point in the late 1820’s five pairs 
of brothers sat simultaneously. Over one-third of the members of 
the Corporation in the period 1820-1835 had close relatives (from 
the preceding two generations) antecedent to them on the municipal 
body. There were lateral as well as generational links. William Fripp 
the younger and Thomas Daniel, the most powerful combination 
in this period, were connected by marriage to Stephen and John Cave 
and Christopher George respectively. Acquaintance in other spheres 
often blossomed into social friendship. Deeply-implanted traditions 
were shattered by the reform of 1835, and in a brief space of time 
many names which had been almost synonymous with the Corpora- 
tion vanished from the lists. 

Members of the Corporation resided principally in Clifton and 
Redland, in the area adjacent to the Ancient City and Stokes Croft, 
or in the northern outskirts, in that order of preference.?? This made 
many technically non-resident, but only a mere handful lived in 
distant parts. Fashionable Clifton and its eastern environs attracted 
many into its crescents, squares and terraces. The fact that 50% of 
the members of the Corporation changed their abode during the 
period 1820-1835 is a mark of their affluence, as well as evidence 
of new building developments. Usually five or six members occupied 
Berkeley Square mansions, another three or four lived in Park 
Street, while Charles Pinney, Richard Bright and William Weare 
lived in Great George Street. These residential habits are further 
evidence of the tightly-knit circle inside which members of the 
Corporation lived, worked and worshipped. 

It might have been expected, assuming normal mortality, that a 
body elected for life would be top heavy with elderly gentlemen. In 
fact, this was not so. Five or six members were over eighty at any 
one time and took little part, but there was a vigorous group in 


3° Religious affiliation is determined from a variety of sources, but principally from 
newspaper reports, parish records and Lewin’s Mead archives. 

31 Cited in Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes, 
p. 375. 


32 Calculated from information in Matthews’s Directories and Poll Books. 
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their forties.73 Resignation and death held the average age down 
to about fifty-five: that of the active section was substantially lower 
(below fifty). Three of the most influential individuals—Fripp the 
younger, Abraham Hilhouse and Charles Walker—were only in their 
early forties in 1827. On the other hand, the hitherto popular practice 
of admitting in their twenties the sons of leading citizens was virtually 
discontinued. Thus, in the period being studied the Corporation was 
in this respect a reasonably balanced cross-section of adult male 
society. 

Civic affairs were not used as a platform from which to attain 
general eminence: rather the converse. Men were selected for the 
Corporation because they had already attained success (or were 
assured of it) and came from the “right and respectable” orders of 
local society. In the religious, cultural, philanthropic and commercial 
bodies which abounded in Bristol, the member of the Corporation 
was ubiquitous, untiring and ever ready to lend his talents.** Most 
committees and boards of directors contained at least five Common 
Councillors. They were prominent in new committees. Five served 
on the foundation committee for the relief of distressed Irish 
peasantry (1822), six on that for the prevention and discovery of 
burglaries (1824) and nine as trustees of the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge (1830). Almost half had held the presidency in one of the 
four societies dedicated to perpetuating the memory of that great 
charitable benefactor of the eighteenth century, Edward Colston, 
and raising money to continue his work. Another sponsor of sump- 
tuous annual dinners—the Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers?*—also 
appealed to a sprinkling of members of the Corporation, more, 
it must be hastened to add, for the prestige attendant on being 
warden or president than for helping to peal the bells. Only about 
a dozen members of the Corporation during the period 1820-1835 
seem to have held aloof from community activity. The capacity of 
Alderman Daniel to participate in the affairs of diverse bodies excites 
admiration. Not only was he leader of the Corporation, the local 
Tories and the West India interest, and head of a large merchant 
and plantation enterprise, but he accepted office in a multitude of 
local organizations. He was emulated by Michael Hinton Castle, a 
Whig, who had twice spurned invitations to enter the Corporation. 
Castle plunged into the affairs of Railway Companies, the Zoological 
and Philosophical Societies and at least half-a-dozen other such 
bodies. Members of the Corporation customarily expected to be 
enrolled in honorary positions such as patron or vice-president, but 
few showed reluctance to participate actively, even though the work 

33 Ages have been obtained primarily from Somerset House Death Certificates, 
Lewin’s Mead Burial Ground Register and the Transcripts of Parish Registers held 
by Bristol City Archives. 

34 Information extracted from press reports, the records of extant societies and 
Alfred B. Beavan, Bristol Lists: Municipal and Miscellaneous (Bristol, 1899). 


35 See H. E. Roslyn, History of the Antient Society of St. Stephen's Ringers (Bristol, 
1928). 
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might take up a good deal of time. In general the members of the 
Corporation did not isolate themselves from Bristol affairs. 


The salaried staff were responsible for the execution of the Cor- 
poration’s policy. They were not immune from outside criticism, and 
were liable to be used as scapegoats. Identification of the officers 
is no simple task, as the Corporation placed in a separate category 
those such as the gaolers who were paid by their superiors and over 
whom no direct responsibility was exercised. A broad interpretation 
puts the total at about eighty. The principal sections were concerned 
with the courts and the law, the Chamberlain and Town Clerk’s 
offices, the port, personal attendance on the Mayor and sheriffs, the 
markets and inspectors. Officers were formally reappointed en bloc 
each December, but as their tenure was during good behaviour, it was 
most difficult to remove them. Only where vacant posts carried lucra- 
tive fees or commissions was there any canvassing. James Freeman 
in 1832 held that the post of corn meter ideally suited his son. He 
tried blatant bribery—*“a tender of £1,000 to be applied to any pur- 
pose the Corporation may think proper’’.*° Financially straitened 
as the Corporation was, he underbid, and the son of an ex-alderman 
was selected. 

A heavy salary bill was avoided by the expedient of “‘paying”’ most 
court, port and market officers with fees extracted from those calling 
on their services. Some officers, notably the Town Clerk, received 
their remuneration from a combination of salary and fees. Calcula- 
tion of the total wages bill is therefore difficult. If we include only 
amounts itemized as ‘Officers’ Salaries’, 13% of income was so 
spent. If all such expenditure which can be traced is included, the 
figure rises to 20%. In fifteen years the bill rose gradually from 
£3,200 to £4,200. Frequent and often pitiable petitions for increases 
were usually granted. 

No written regulations for the selection of officers had ever been 
drawn up, but clearly, a policy of internal promotion had been 
adopted. The four chamberlains between 1773 and 1835 had all pre- 
viously been deputy. William Diaper Brice began a long career as 
mayor’s Clerk in 1807, earning a multiple reward as clerk to the Court 
of Requests, clerk of Arraigns and ultimately City Solicitor (1820). 
Executive-grade staff tended to carve out a career within the Cor- 
poration—Samuel Worrall was Town Clerk for thirty-two years and 
George Merrick gave sterling legal service for a decade longer than 
that. However, an extended period of service did not automatically 
guarantee honesty, and to restrain itchy fingers substantial sureties 
were obtained from all officers handling or collecting money. 

An enduring issue in local government is the propriety of indi- 
viduals holding both salaried and elective positions within a single 


36 Letter from J. Freeman, 13 March 1832; Town Clerk’s Correspondence 1832. 
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authority. Until 1821 this duality was permitted in Bristol:37 it was 
then resolved that henceforth no sitting Common Councillor should 
be eligible for any office of profit in the gift of the Corporation.+® 
Bringing to book a miscreant officer who was also a member of 
the Corporation could prove embarrassing. Those who found the 
lure of a handsome salary irresistible simply resigned and became 
officers. Alderman John Wilcox, who coveted the vacant post of 
deputy-chamberlain was not unique. Even with his assured pros- 
pects, nothing was left to chance. “I would be grateful’, he wrote 
in a fulsome letter to the Mayor, “if my application was supported 
by those Gentlemen with whom I have had the honor [sic] to be 
so long associated.’’>9 

The most influential officer of the Corporation was the Chamber- 
lain rather than the Town Clerk, many of whose duties were per- 
formed by a deputy since the Town Clerk was away practising in 
London. The Chamberlain undertook to live near the city, to refrain 
from other employment, and to deposit a bond of £5,000 guaranteed 
by two sureties. A previous Chamberlain, Wintour Harris (1811- 
1815) had died leaving in his accounts a deficiency exceeding £5,000, 
of which £2,000 was never recovered. Temptation was blunted by 
the salary of £700 per annum, which fees supplemented to almost 
£1,000.4° Nevertheless, Harris’s successor, John Langley, was dis- 
missed in 1822 for allowing his sisters to collect rents on charity 
land managed by the Corporation.*! One outcome was a further 
investigation into the office. Sad to relate, Thomas Garrard, last 
Chamberlain of the unreformed Corporation, and first Treasurer 
of the Town Council, in 1856 tragically marred forty years’ service 
by embezzling £4,000 to aid a relative.*? To some extent these 
blemishes may have resulted from the relentlessly onerous nature 
of the office. Routine tasks like rent collecting, posting the ledgers 
and keeping the accounts were the province of the deputy. But the 
Chamberlain himself handled the finances of both the Corporation 
and the numerous charity estates, supervised property and periodic- 
ally inspected the markets and building alterations. As a kind of 
superior general factotum, the Chamberlain could find that his 
talents stretched beyond tolerable limits. 

To the Chaniberlains, the role they played probably seemed invidi- 
ous when set alongside that of the Town Clerk, who functioned as 
a confidential part-time adviser. Also appointed during good 
behaviour, the Town Clerk was a barrister of at least three years’ 


37C, Anderson was appointed Collector of Town Dues in March 1816 and 
remained a Common Councillor until December 1822. 

38 Committee Book 1819-1835, 12 September 1821, pp. 115-116. 

39 Letter from J. H. Wilcox, | June 1822; Town Clerk’s Correspondence 1822. 

4° Report on the office of Chamberlain; P.C.C. 1820-1823, 11 December 1822, 
p. 363. 

+! Committee for investigating the conduct of J. Langley; Committee Book 1819- 
1835, 20 March 1822, pp. 128-130. 

42 P.C. (Proceedings of the Council) 1852-1857, 15 March 1856, pp. 480-482. 
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standing. To his £800 salary must be added the enhanced oppor- 
tunities for building a thriving private practice. Legal duties included 
acting as assessor to the magistrates in Quarter Sessions, and admini- 
strative duties included the recording of Common Council minutes 
and the preparation of leases. On most counts, the duties conformed 
to the national pattern as described by Headrick.*? For the entire 
period reviewed, Ebenezer Ludlow, a Tory London barrister, mon- 
opolized the clerkship. He flouted the requirement of residence, 
deigning to visit Bristol only during Quarter Sessions and the legal 
vacation, and blandly left most of the actual work-to Brice, the City 
Solicitor. This ‘“‘administration by proxy” in 1822 inspired a local 
attorney and publicist, C. H. Walker, to assail the Corporation in 
an open letter for condoning such a travesty of proper practice.*+ 
Ludlow’s absences had in Walker’s opinion already caused the 
magistrates to pronounce several ridiculous verdicts: it was ““mon- 
strous” that “‘the out-of-Town Clerk” should act for the Corporation 
in litigation arising from the dismissal of Edmund Griffith, Steward 
of the Tolzey Court, for absenteeism when Ludlow himself was the 
most flagrant culprit. This made no discernible impact. Ludlow 
appeared for the Corporation in most of its legal cases and parlia- 
mentary applications. Although he was a Tory, Ludlow wisely 
refrained from overtly meddling in Bristol politics. 

Superficially, the staffing structure was sound. There was no 
empire-building, the personnel were stable, harmony prevailed 
among the upper echelon as did political rapport between the 
Common Council and staff, most of whom were allegedly Tory.*> 
All this ought to have resulted in a competent administration, but 
the Corporation was beset by continual staff trouble—defalcations, 
dereliction of duty, unpardonable officiousness and even immorality. 
Often belatedly, committees were detailed to enquire into a specific 
post or breach of duty. Sometimes, as with the conduct of the Rev. 
Dr. Goodenough, headmaster of the Free Grammar School,*° the 
Corporation ineptly failed to take action. Between 1820 and 1835 
enquiries were made into the conduct of twelve officers, of whom 
half were dismissed or not reappointed, four suspended, one re- 
appointed for a curtailed term and one exonerated. Was this the 
tip of the iceberg? Things improved after 1824, the only known 
serious misdemeanour being the case of three minor personal atten- 
dants, who were found guilty of “‘great impropriety in taking seven 
of the children of the Red Maids’ School to a Licquor-shop in this 
city, and there treating and taking improper liberties with them’’.*” 


43 See T. E. Headrick, The Town Clerk in English Local Government (London, 1962), 
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Unfortunately, even the best-managed modern councils have no 
absolute assurance that their reputation will not be sullied by the 
misdeeds of some wayward officer. In the circumstances, it was 
always likely that the Corporation of Bristol would experience such 
problems, for in practice it did not bother with any effective check 
on the confidence it reposed in the staff. Systematic supervision was 
unknown, regular independent auditing unheard of. Until officers 
were proved wanting, their reliability was accepted and needed no 
verification. Repeated lessons should have compelled a new attitude, 
but given the stage reached in the evolution of local. government, 
it is not surprising that lax habits persisted. After all, the growth 
of an unimpeachably honest, public-spirited municipal service was 
only beginning. So although the Corporation was prone to shelve 
issues unless its cherished rights were prejudiced or until the mis- 
conduct became outrageous, its failure to implement effective 
management techniques can be understood. Where it cannot escape 
guilt is in its offhand general attitude towards its local responsibili- 
ties. This affected, and was in turn mirrored by, the attitude of its 
servants. Among the salaried staff only a qualified dedication and 
probity was instilled by the example of their masters. 


Three parts of the Corporation’s structure—the full meeting, the 
committees and the Court of Mayor and Aldermen—were the most 
important for decision-making. However, power was not the exclu- 
sive possession of these formal institutions, as Alderman Daniel and 
probably an anonymous cabal of his confidantes were deeply in- 
volved in its exercise. It is impossible now to be more precise about 
the exact placement of power, and pursuit of this point could divert 
attention from the essential role that the established machinery 
played in the making of decisions. It may be tempting to demote 
the Common Council meetings to the status of a mere ratifying 
agency, but in the final analysis, whatever went on behind the scenes, 
the legal right to determine a matter rested with the Common 
Council, its committees and the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, or 
a combination of them. 

On average the full Common Council met ten times a year, 
normally at the Council House on the stroke of 1 p.m. Five meetings 
were fixed—the four quarterly meetings and the swearing-in of new 
officers late in September. No rigid, set order of business was 
followed, but by virtue of standing orders, such as those enjoining 
members to remain silent and seated and to attend to the debate, 
the atmosphere seems to have been reasonably conventional. The 
Mayor in his capacity as chairman was assisted in maintaining order 
by his practice of intervening in debates and by the right to impose 
a fine of a half-guinea on any member behaving in bad taste. It 
cannot be ascertained whether it was customary to hold an informal 
meeting prior to each meeting of the council, although party caucuses 
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had been abandoned,*® probably because after 1822 there was 
no effective opposition to the Tories. Voting divisions at meetings 
were almost never recorded, and as the proceedings were in secret, 
the press published little but scrappy, official releases. However, 
time and again the names of the mayor and a cluster of aldermen 
appear as the movers of motions. Almost as of habit, motions 
and appointments were approved unanimously, but the occasional 
pieces of information divulged by members of the Corporation 
suggest that proceedings were not always cut-and-dried. In 1827 
there was a serious split over whether Sir Charles Wetherell was a 
suitable Recorder. One year previously, “‘a concession to the public 
feeling and convenience’, that is, the rescinding of a resolution to 
erect a small, iron swivel bridge over the Avon, in favour of a better 
structure, was carried ‘‘after a warm debate”’ by thirteen votes to 
nine.*9 

Attendance figures indicate a rather casual attitude. On average 
twenty-four members (62% of nominal strength) were present. Even 
vital issues such as compensation for the Riots and police reform 
(1832) drew only 75% of those entitled to attend. A group of some 
eighteen experienced men, among them William Fripp, Jr., and 
Gabriel Goldney, who each missed only one meeting in eight years, 
could be depended upon to turn up. The fact that a bloc of fifteen 
members could generally pass any resolution made it simple to put 
through in the name of the Corporation a positive, committed 
policy.°° 

Devolution of work on to committees partly accounts for the care- 
free approach towards attending Common Council meetings. In 
essence, committees did two jobs—cover ground as a precursor to 
a major decision, and manage business not warranting a place on 
the governing body’s agenda. For this, four basic types of committee 
operated. Ad hoc committees were convened as specific needs identi- 
fied themselves: in the fifteen years under review forty-six such 
committees deliberated on the conduct of officers, proposals for 
legislation and so on. Secondly, a collection of committees, primarily 
consisting of the Mayor and aldermen, was reappointed each 
September. Among such committees were relics from the past, such 
as the Clavigers of the Loan Money Chest. Another, the Surveyors 
of the City Lands, was the kingpin among committees, being respon- 
sible for the corporate estates, leases and buildings. More customary 
was the third type, the active standing committees, annually re- 
appointed with some changes in personnel. They dealt with such 
matters as the police and the upkeep of Mayoral House. Finally, 
and by broad consensus first in significance, was the Court of Mayor 
and Aldermen, a body of stature. Unless he was ill, no Mayor failed 
to attend all of the Court’s frequent meetings. Administration of 
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the charities, the regulation of police and the rebuilding of Red 
Maids’ School came within its purview. Its relationship with the 
Common Council was ambiguous. The Court existed and met inde- 
pendently of the general body, yet it never debated the 1831 riots 
and only glanced at municipal reform. The Court’s separate existence 
was probably bound up with tradition, prestige, emulation of 
London and the stipulation that certain benefactions be administered 
by it. 

Committees were indispensable, but their effectiveness was im- 
paired by certain factors. The load was not evenly spread, half the 
members of the governing body never sitting on an ad hoc committee. 
Diligence was so patchy that quorums were set quite low, attendances 
being on a par with that of the Common Council. Some committees 
met so frequently and persistently that it is surprising the good- 
will of the members was not exhausted. In 1821 the committee 
dealing with the Churchwardens Relief Bill met twenty times, being 
surpassed by the committee on the Town Dues Bills, which in 1824- 
1825 held fifty meetings in fifteen months without any radical decline 
in attendance. Then, there were committees convened with no busi- 
ness to discuss, and those which seemed in permanent hibernation. 
Even the Corporation became bewildered by the question of which 
committees exercised what powers. In 1835 the solicitors were 
instructed to unravel the tangle.>! Of more moment was the absence 
of any finance committee or of any permanent executive committee 
to deal with emergencies.*? Yet on balance, the committee structure 
was utilitarian and was far from being inappropriate. Power to act 
was delegated only in secondary matters: other decisions, especially 
where finance was involved, had to be referred back for confirmation, 
which was almost invariably received. Towards the end of its days, 
the Corporation even started to establish sub-committees. Apart 
from occasional bungling, the system did channel business to the 
proper place, eliminate much time-wasting, and inhibit rushed and 
rash decisions. To what extent the committee system reduced the 
full Common Council to a cipher is problematical. 

Although the basic structure of government had been devised in 
simpler times, it was not inherently unsuited to an expanding age. 
What did prove archaic was the exclusion of the burgesses from 
a share in the Corporation’s management. One repercussion was 
the mounting of campaigns among the politically aware to fight any 
agegrandizement of authority by the Corporation. Defenders of the 
corporate system argued that continuity and internal tranquillity 
were worth the sacrifice of representation. Even if this was correct, 
self-election for life placed members of the Corporation in a euphoric 
atmosphere which dulled their sense of civic responsibility. The 
Mayor’s overburdened lot was exacerbated by the unwritten conven- 
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tion of limiting each occupant of the office to one term. Not only 
was this wasteful of what talent existed, but it thrust mediocrity into 
the Mansion House. Making the aldermen into a kind of upper tier 
within the Corporation, sometimes with exclusive rights, had much 
to commend it. Certainly they were more experienced and active 
than the other members, and as well as knowing the ropes, often 
had generous time at their disposal. It is a misconception to 
visualize a body of ageing notables, reluctant to vacate corporate 
seats or forgo what limelight the Corporation basked in. New blood 
compensated for those pensioned off and even that dynamo of 
power, the aldermen, were not notably senior in age. 

The Municipal Commissioners who visited Leeds deprecated the 
ingrown nature of its Corporation: 


Family influence is predominant. Fathers and sons and sons-in- 
law, brothers and brothers-in-law succeed to the offices of the 
Corporation like matters of family settlement.>*% 


In Bristol no hereditary clique had the municipal body jumping to 
obey its dictates. Nevertheless there were defects: the active strength 
of the Corporation was impaired because of the tolerance of sleeping 
members; the load of committee duties was not evenly shared; a 
tenable chain of command among the officers was not forged; 
responsibility for some functions was not firmly assigned; the mem- 
bers of the Corporation themselves were recruited from only a 
narrow segment of society. Even considered collectively, these defects 
were not fatal. What did prevent the Corporation from developing 
into a fitting, adequate instrument of local government was its un- 
bending, imperious, and stunted attitude towards Bristol’s needs. 


The revolution of 1689 hoisted the Whigs up on to a pedestal 
of power in the Corporation of Bristol: they were toppled only in 
1812. Such was the stigma attached to the Corporation at that 
juncture that in succession fourteen overtures to individuals to join 
the Common Council were rebuffed. Finally the brothers Abraham 
and George Hilhouse, shipbuilders of apparently moderate Whig 
leanings, were persuaded to accept office. To the consternation of 
the Whigs, the Hilhouses then proceeded to declare their adherence 
to the Tory cause,°* thus giving that party, under Alderman Daniel, 
a slender majority in the Common Council. This they consolidated 
into an unbreakable grip. Despite their long exile, the Tories evinced 
no desire to eradicate Whig representation altogether. In fact, by 
1820 the party strengths were nominally twenty apiece,°°> but because 
the inactive list°° comprised six Whigs and only one Tory, Daniel’s 
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party was in a commanding position. To forestall a repetition of 
what happened in 1812, but with the roles reversed, the Tories filled 
the aldermanic vacancies which had accumulated by 1822 only with 
their political friends. Thereafter in round figures they mustered 
among the active element twenty-five or twenty-six to the Whigs’ 
six to nine. By 1828, eight of the eleven Whig members were inactive. 
Their extinction seemed imminent, but it was averted by a Tory 
act of resuscitation. All four vacancies then existing were filled by 
Whigs. Following this, replacements were selected more equitably, 
though the Tory majority was always large. Only one of the sixteen 
mayors, the unlucky Charles Pinney, was a Whig, and there was 
no Whig among the aldermen chosen between 1820 and 1835. After 
1828, there was, for all practical purposes no Whig in the Court 
of Mayor and Aldermen. 

As the following table indicates, the Tories always triumphed in 
any division. The evidence for political affiliation is taken principally 
from the records of voting at parliamentary elections, corroborated 
by newspaper information about attendance at political meetings 
and the composition of candidates’ committees. This is necessary 
because there is no reliable record of Common Council voting on 
issues which were decided on party lines. In 1830, seventeen of the 
twenty-two members of the Corporation who voted gave their sup- 
port to Richard Hart Davis and the pro-slavery Whig, James Baillie, 
as opposed to Edward Protheroe, Jr., champion of the anti-slavery 
Radicals. Two years later the pattern repeated itself when three non- 
Tory contenders threw Whig members of the Corporation into con- 
fusion. When the Whigs in 1835 foolishly broke a compact to put 
up only one candidate, the Tories followed their example and secured 
both seats for the first time since 1780. Baillie was deserted by the 
twenty Tory members of the Corporation. They voted for the sitting 
M.P., Sir Richard Vyvyan, and the other Tory candidate Philip 
Miles. An interesting sidelight on the commitment of members of 
the Corporation is that of the thirty-six who could have cast votes 
in the 1830, 1832 and 1835 elections, eight abstained in two or three 
of the elections and only eleven voted in all three. 


POLITICAL COMPLEXION OF THE CORPORATION 


New members 


As at Whig Tory Un- in period 

I June Total Inactive Total Inactive certain Whig Tory 
1820 20 6 20 l ] — — 
1823 15 6 25 l ] ] l 
1826 13 6 26 4 l — 3 
1829 14 8 27 2 l 4 4 
1832 1] 4 28 4 l | 3 
1835 13 4 29 5 — 2 4 
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While no outstanding policy differences separated Bristol Tories 
in the early nineteenth century from their brethren elsewhere, the 
city tended to be a bastion of the rather old-fashioned Eldonian 
school. References to “the glorious constitution in Church and state”’ 
and its handmaiden, ‘“‘the maintenance of the Protestant ascendancy” 
punctuated every Tory speech. Any leniency in “‘the due administra- 
tion of the laws of the land” was abhorred, especially in the treatment 
of radical working-class movements springing up under the mantle 
of parliamentary reform. Agricultural disorders and industrial unrest 
were viewed, rather myopically, as the inevitable projection of 
“destructive” Whig policies. A reactionary posture was adopted 
towards both Catholic Emancipation—Wellington’s change of mind 
being regarded as a betrayal—and reform of the Commons. Both 
parties stressed the need for Bristol M.P.s to maintain a close and 
sympathetic contact with civic commercial interests. Unlike their 
opponents, however, the Tories always presented a united front at 
elections. They were wont to trumpet their candidate’s virtues and 
“loyal and constitutional principles” rather than the policy for which 
he stood. 

Bristol Whigs were typical of the movement nationally, for within 
it were three streams whose convergence was by no means assured. 
On the right were the old Whigs, who over issues such as slavery 
edged, or were pushed, closer to the Tories. Awkwardly sandwiched 
in between were the Liberal Reformers, whose background was 
essentially not working class. Ultimately to become the dominant 
element in the party, they sought to restrain the most restive element, 
the radical Political Unionists. Parliamentary elections often exposed 
the underlying fissures, as the tacit sharing of the two Bristol seats 
led to tussles among the Whigs over nomination of their “‘official’’ 
candidate. Naturally, on policy there was much common ground 
among the anti-Tory factions. With the revolution of 1689 as their 
inspiration, they extolled parliamentary reform, the widening of the 
franchise, the extension of religious liberty and a more moderate 
and rational handling of Ireland. Whigs claimed to be alert guar- 
dians of the public purse. While they were pledged to the reform 
of closed municipal corporations, they were not crusaders in this 
matter, and the issue was not raised in the 1835 election. By the 
1830’s, the Bristol Whig reformers were starting to raise the issue of 
revision of the corn laws and painted the Tories as opponents of 
electoral, social, fiscal, religious and educational progress.>’ 

Identifying the political allegiance of the members of the Corpora- 
tion is but a preliminary, since they may not always have decided 
local issues on party lines. We have to consider to what extent the 
Tories used their power and influence in the city government to 


57 This outline of the nature of local Toryism and Whiggism, based as it is on 
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advance the Tory cause. The most significant of all political 
behaviour was in the selection of twenty-one Tories for the twenty- 
eight vacancies in the Common Council between 1820 and 1835. 
Daniel openly solicited for recruits at an election dinner in 1833. 
During the convivialities, he announced that six eminent men, among 
them the Marquis of Worcester and Lords Ellenborough and Redes- 
dale, all of whom “supported King and constitution’, had volun- 
teered to serve.*® He must have exceeded his brief, for these noble- 
men never became members of the Corporation. Among the salaried 
staff Tories also predominated, including Ludlow, the Town Clerk, 
Goodenough, the headmaster of Free Grammar School, and Daniel 
Burges, a City Solicitor. Kington was convinced that all the clergy 
holding livings in the Corporation’s gift were of the same persuasion, 
and that Wetherell had been preferred to Sir Nicholas Tyndal as 
Recorder simply because he was “notoriously the most violent 
Tory’’.°? If other qualifications were approximately equal, a Tory 
applicant for a position enjoyed a decided advantage. 

Municipal power was a novel and exhilarating experience for the 
Bristol Tories. In making some political capital out of it, even if 
only to secure their dominance, they were merely emulating the 
Whigs, and deserve no great censure. Earlier, when the parties were 
finely poised, a Whig Common Councillor pleaded with a political 
ally who was reticent about joining the Corporation: 


Come in, for God’s sake; if you all suffer such scruples to prevail, 
what shall wE do? We shall lose all our influence in the 
Corporation; these Tories are getting over us fast.°° 


The Tory majority would have been perfectly entitled to implement 
a consciously Tory municipal policy, but it made no attempt to do 
so. Once the Tories gained an unbreakable grip on power, extreme 
partisanship faded. The stimulus of a challenge to Tory solidarity 
and advantage had disappeared, and as a result the practice of hold- 
ing a party meeting before each meeting of the Council was aban- 
doned. Whig eclipse even made it possible for factions within the 
Tory majority to air their views. The Tory Corporation did not steer 
a wholly impartial course in its policies and behaviour, but there 
is no evidence in the records that the Corporation’s power and funds 
were grossly perverted for party ends. It seems likely that political 
motives did not triumph frequently or outrageously. 

Apart from parliamentary elections, which will be dealt with later, 
the charge sheet against the Corporation is not formidable. Occa- 
sionally, as for example with Canning and Liverpool in 1825, the 
freedom of the city was conferred on Tory leaders. When the 
“religion, laws and constitution”’ seemed under exceptional threat, 
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a pledge to defend them was despatched to the sovereign.°! Some- 
times the Mayor declined to chair public meetings, which although 
not avowedly partisan, were overwhelmingly sponsored by Whigs 
and Reformers.°? At the height of the Bristol Riots in 1831, when 
the Corporation appealed for soldiers to protect Wetherell, it 
studiously by-passed the M.P.s, its usual channel of communication, 
presumably because they were backers of the Reform Bill. 

Only with Catholic Emancipation was a serious excursion made 
into national politics. The Corporation petitioned against both the 
1825 and 1829 Bills. A public witness to the Corporation’s principles 
was its ceremonial attendance at the cathedral each anniversary of 
the gunpowder plot. Here they listened to “a hearty denunciation 
of popery’’. A rude shock awaited the dignitaries in 1828, for the 
preacher, the Rev. Sydney Smith, the famous master of wit, unfolded 
a dispassionate, logical case for tolerance. This gave great offence. 
Smith later wrote that “‘they stared with all their eyes’”’.°> In 1829, 
however, the clergy and the City Fathers once again ‘“‘drank a number 
of absurd toasts” and “‘heard a number of ridiculous sentiments” 
about the true religion.°* 

Accusations and recriminations filled the newspapers after the 
1831 Riots. The Corporation was branded as a busy meddler in 
political affairs. Otherwise, why had a concourse of respectable 
citizens shrunk from lending assistance at the height of the crisis? 
“Utterly false’, retorted the Tory journal, Blackwood’s Magazine: 


The corporation have never acted together as politicians, or 
exerted political influence.... Nor can it be shown that the cor- 
poration ever issued one political document.°> 


This indeed, was true, for no evidence can be found that the Cor- 
poration ever officially and overtly acted as a political organ. 
Temptations did abound to assist the party cause surreptitiously by 
exercising various kinds of influence, but the Corporation’s indiscre- 
tions here amounted to little. 

It seems that even in the field most open to abuse, parliamentary 
elections, the Corporation applied only indirect, almost innocuous 
leverage. Bristol was an “open’”’ borough of over 5,000 voters. 
Sittings of the 1835 Select Committee on Bribery heard that treating, 
free beer, money payments, intimidation and exclusive practice were 
ubiquitous at election times.°® Hence there were attempts to unseat 
victors of the 1812, 1820, 1830 and 1832 contests. It disgusted the 
author of The Extraordinary Black Book, an anonymous exposé of 
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governmental corruption, venality and sinecures, that in Bristol 
“democracy is OMNIPOTENT, freemen consisting almost entirely 
of shipwrights, journeymen and labourers’’.°7 Whatever coercion 
the members of the Corporation applied as individuals, as a civic 
body they can be largely exculpated. Until 1835 the compact to share 
representation rendered systematic corruption unnecessary. Whole- 
sale admissions of freemen did precede elections,®* but the Corpora- 
tion neither paid or waived fines or fees nor discriminated against 
those of hostile political belief. Bristol does not provide support for 
the view that by the creation of freemen, corporations dictated the 
electoral outcome in open boroughs as thoroughly as they did in 
direct nomination boroughs.®° 

A substantial number of public houses were owned by the Cor- 
poration. Public houses were the usual venue for distributing free 
beer and other inducements, but the Corporation derived no profit 
from hotels apart from rent for the buildings and land. Similarly, 
little credence should be given to the assertion that the other local 
bodies were packed with Tories for that party’s electoral benefit. 
Even if it could be shown that this was contrived by the Corporation, 
it could equally plausibly be argued that it related to strictly local 
matters and not to party politics. 

The charge was also made that charities, notably loan moneys, 
were distributed as political bribes. Was there any justification for the 
alleged “universal and entire conviction” that it was pointless apply- 
ing for charities unless one voted as “the wind blew’? Records of 
disbursements are incomplete, and Tories did win votes for reasons 
other than bribery or intimidation. A check of the 1830 and 1832 
voting record of those who benefited from Sir Thomas White’s loan 
money reveals that as many opted for the reformers as for the 
“official combination”’. It is also difficult to say whether contracts 
were awarded for political reasons. Among the two-thirds of trades- 
men who executed Corporation repairs and who normally voted, 
Toryism was rampant. All eleven such contractors voted for one 
Tory in 1835, and seven did so for both. An open avowal of 
Liberalism probably diminished the chances of being engaged, but 
even a Stainless Tory record was no guarantee that a man would 
get a contract. 

A possible front for political activity by the Corporation was the 
Conservative Operatives Association, formed in 1832. It was 
prompted by “‘a great many rich men”, including seven or eight 
members of the Corporation. The charities it ostensibly disbursed 
were apparently rewards for having voted the correct way. At an 
early stage the Association contemplated itself as an auxiliary “to 
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act in an emergency on behalf of the magistrates’’.?° Cloaking a 
party force in quasi-legal garb was fraught with grave danger and 
such an objective was not pursued. This example typifies the pitfalls 
inherent in assessing the Corporation as a party machine. It is easy 
to suggest guilt by association, but members of the Corporation as 
individuals had a perfect right to donate their. vote, wealth or talents 
to whatsoever party they chose. Their inclusion in Blue canvassing 
parties—in 1832 these were escorted by Corporation constables— 
may have created an intimidatory effect on the voters, but it was 
perfectly legitimate. Daniel was the best example of this duality: he 
was leader of the Corporation and perpetual chairman of Tory 
campaign committees and the West India Association. Thirteen 
members of the Corporation assisted Lord Somerset’s campaign in 
1831 in Gloucestershire. A group of them always headed Tory- 
organized petitions. Goldney, Fripp, Jr. and Abraham Hilhouse 
were later reinforced as leading Tory activists by Charles Payne, 
Nicholas Roch, Henry Newman and William Watson. Bristol’s Tory 
paper, the Journal, never overlooked an opportunity to emphasize 
that Alderman Daniel presided or that Councillors Newman and 
Roch were on a committee. This was perhaps a trifle unfair, 
obliquely implying official endorsement. Yet members of the Cor- 
poration could not divest themselves of their municipal character 
merely because they happened to be associated with a party canvas. 


Nothing warrants the insinuation that the Corporation indulged 
in gross partisanship. Whatever its peccadilloes, it was blameless 
compared to the notorious Coventry Corporation, where the election 
of M.P.s dominated the whole procedure.’! Scrupulous impartiality 
in selecting officers and awarding contracts might not have been 
maintained, but any lapse which occurred was mild compared to 
the rank exclusion characteristic of Leicester in the appointments 
from Mayor to most humble servant.’ Vehement disclaimers from 
the Corporation and its friends that it sought to influence, or was 
even interested, in parliamentary elections,’ do ring true. Indeed, 
there was no need to squander the limited funds when the return 
of one Tory M.P. was assured and the party had its own channels 
of influence. Two other pieces of evidence point to a Corporation 
which was virtuous in this respect: first, among the list of those 
nominated to the Corporation but who declined to serve, Whig and 
Tory appear in equal numbers. Secondly, as will be shown in a later 
chapter, no hostile witness at the Municipal Corporations Enquiry 
in 1833 as much as whispered that the Corporation was indulging 
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in knavish party tricks. Bristol can be honourably exempted from 
the Commission’s finding that ‘‘the perversion of Municipal institu- 
tions to political ends had occasioned the sacrifice of local interest 
to party purpose’’.’* 

In any case, the Tory councillors were of sufficient acumen to 
see the folly of converting the Corporation into a party engine. Their 
willingness to allow the depleted Whig/Liberal representation to be 
rebuilt proves that they were not even aspiring to a monopoly. The 
furthest they went was to blur the distinction between their activities 
as individuals and their acts in Common Council and to display some 
partiality in choosing Tory colleagues and employees. Steering a 
course remote from national politics was both expedient and deliber- 
ate. They had their weaknesses but members of the Corporation as 
a whole firmly believed that the body in which they sat was an end 
in itself, not to be lightly prostituted for some extraneous cause. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE CORPORATION 


Any discussion of the nature of the Corporation must be concerned 
both with local government, of which it was undeniably a unit, and 
voluntary associations, in which it played some part. In this second 
category, it exercised functions having only a tenuous relationship 
with the public affairs of Bristol. According to Laski,! members of 
corporations as a class did not normally regard themselves as forming 
the governing body of any borough. If they provided public services, 
it was as a gift and not as a duty, although as social leaders they 
acknowledged some obligation to improve the community. 

The Corporation of Bristol was the senior governing body. What- 
ever criterion is used it was the institutional voice of Bristol. 
“Voice” should not be interpreted as “‘mouthpiece’’, ““spokesman”’ 
or still less, as “‘delegate”’, but in the broader sense of being an 
autonomous articulator and guardian of the City’s interests. Such 
responsibilities as the Corporation bore were self-defined. With this 
in mind, the Mayor, John Barrow, could, when laying the Council 
House foundation stone in 1824, declare without a trace of hypocrisy 
that the Corporation had ever “discharged their trusts with honour 
and fidelity to the public’’.? 

Such trusts were subordinate to obligations due to the Corporation 
in its private capacity. Priority was given to the safeguarding of its 
own welfare and interests. These corporate rights, which were not 
subject to outside interference, consisted of control over estates and 
funds, and privileges won over many centuries. The Corporation 
sought with much success to block any change in public matters 
that it did not endorse. Yet backed by solid legal opinion,* the 
Corporation rejected any obligation to use its wealth on public pro- 
jects and refused to divulge details of its finances. It wanted to control 
aspects of public affairs without any corresponding assumption of 
responsibility. It insisted that its prerogatives were not amenable to 
revision and that its composition be self-determined. Such insistence 
was not really compatible with acting as the guardian of the city’s 
greater interests. However, as there was no other claimant to such a 
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role, the Corporation was able to impose its own rules. Among these 
the most crucial was that the Corporation itself would decide if and 
how it would become involved in any public matter. 

The Corporation outranked the Church as Bristol’s largest 
property owner. It had acquired a large number of estates within 
the city and in Gloucestershire and Somerset, including commercial 
premises and private houses. Along with the Exchange and St. 
James’ markets, they kept the Corporation solvent. Over 42% of 
its income was derived from rents and renewals, or 63% if market 
fees are included. An 1836 valuation* estimated the city property 
as being worth £187,080, and this was after substantial alienations. 
City properties were under the Chamberlain’s supervision, and he 
reported to the city surveyors, on whom the full Council had 
devolved responsibility.5 Generally, there was efficiency in manage- 
ment, but there was a chronic problem of unpaid rents, and there 
had been some injudicious renewal of leases. Swamped by mounting 
debt, the Corporation in 1832 started as an expedient to capitalize 
its property. This raised £14,000, and a repetition of this policy just 
before it was dissolved netted £8,069 from city premises. Bristol was 
not alone in resorting to this questionable procedure—Leeds sold 
off every single building and plot of land,® though not for base 
purposes. So common was this unloading of assets that a clause was 
inserted into the Municipal Corporations Bill giving the Government 
power to nullify all transactions made collusively after the Bill 
entered the Commons. 

The country estates, while almost equal in capital value to the 
city properties, produced only one-tenth of their income. They ‘vere 
supervised by the Land-Steward on behalf of the Chamberlain. The 
principal holdings consisted of 1,246 acres at Portishead and North- 
weston, 859 acres at Gaunts Earthcott, near Almondsbury, and 707 
acres at Stockland Bristol, seven miles north-west of Bridgwater. 
Sundry holdings, mostly within a ten mile radius of the Quay-head, 
totalled 934 acres. After expenses were deducted, the estates pro- 
duced 6% of the Corporation’s income. A switch to annual leases 
so improved the state of the farms that in 1833 the Land-Steward 
was able to report diplomatically: 


The Tenantry, with a few exceptions, are respectable, and pay 
their rents well, and they seem to have acquired confidence in the 
fair and honourable conduct of their Landlords towards them, 


4P.C. (Proceedings of the Council) (I), 15 February 1836, p. 65. 

5 Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Webb Collection on Local Government, vol. 225; 
London School of Economics) gained the impression from a study of 1816-1822 
Minutes that appointments and property almost monopolized business; in fact, by 
an item count they constituted only some 60%. 

6D. Fraser, Politics in Leeds 1830-52 (University of Leeds: Ph.D. Dissertation, 
1969), p. 166. 
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so as to apply themselves to the good cultivation of their farms.’ 


Property was regarded more as an insurance policy against depre- 
ciation of currency than as a means of financial aggrandizement. 
The Corporation between 1820 and 1835 purchased in its own right 
only three houses and one business premise. It did, however, embark 
on an ill-starred project for a hotel at Portishead, which in five years 
devoured £6,500 plus the bulk of the Portishead manor rents. Cor- 
poration records are curiously silent on this little experiment. 

The Corporation’s enthusiasm for acquiring private buildings 
might have been waning, but not its desire for possessing sump- 
tous and imposing public buildings. No expense was spared on their 
renovation or replacement, especially when they were earmarked for 
the Corporation’s use. A new cattle market at Temple Meads (1829), 
a Council House (1827) and a Guildhall (1829)® were built, and the 
Mayor’s Chapel subjected to what Latimer scathingly referred to 
as “‘destructive ‘restorations’’’. The replacement of the Council 
House on the same Broad Street site cost over £23,000 for building 
and equipment. Its misalignment with the carriageway inspired 
someone to pen the dry ditty: 


“IT wonder,” said a Bristol friend of mine, 
‘Our Council House should ‘be so out of line?” 
‘““Why so?” quoth I, “from all that I can see, 
Your House and Councils do right well agree; 
For surely none will question what I state, 
That both of them are anything but straight.’ 


Over an appropriate residence for the chief dignitary, the Corpora- 
tion vacillated. After the 1831 Riots put an end to plans for up- 
grading the existing building, Richard Bright’s Great George Street 
house, previously purchased for 5,000 guineas, was fitted out:!° 
During the period between 1820 and 1835 the inordinate sum of 
£19,000 was spent on mayoral accommodation. 

The Corporation also held twelve advowsons—the right to present 
to nine country and three city livings.!! It was concerned with the 
fabric of the churches as well as in the selection of incumbents. It 
must have felt some temptation to replenish its funds by selling 
presentations, but this it firmly withstood.}? 

Enamoured as it was with ceremony and display, the Corporation 
regarded its own entertainment—and more sparingly, that of the 

7“Country Estates 1833’; a survey and valuation by Y. and J. P. Sturge; 
introduction. | 

8 See Bristol Times, 17 July 1858, p. 6. 

9 Journal, 25 September 1824, p. 3. 

10 See J. Latimer, Nineteenth Century Annals, p. 134, and infra, p. 62. 

11 See M.C.R: Bristol, p. 49. 


12 In 1833 an offer of £3,000 was made for the right to make the next presentation 
to Portishead. 
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populace—as an integral part of its functions. Most of the balls, 
dinners and processions were associated with some genuine event 
or observance, though the boisterous opening of the ancient and 
defunct Court of Pie Poudre was very much a relic from the past.!4 
In 1794 there were no fewer than twenty-seven annual civic cere- 
monies, involving six processions, such as the swearing-in of new 
officers on Michaelmas Day, two formal visits to the Cathedral, 
seven to the Mayor’s Chapel, three to the Guildhall, two to the 
Mayor’s House and nine to parish churches. Most agreeable of all 
to the members of the Corporation were the seventeen dinners.!* 
In addition, there was a full calendar of repasts for senior officers. 
Kington, a fervent exponent of the utilitarian, denounced the Cor- 
poration for what he alleged was reckless and extravagant spending. 
“Only a body totally insensitive to the city’s economic distress,” he 
maintained, “could indulge in strutting and feasting while having 
the effrontery to plead that it was too poor to effect improve- 
ments.” !> Because of the diverse sources from which this expenditure 
was met, it is probable that not even the members of the Corpora- 
tion themselves, let alone an inquisitive outsider, had an accurate 
idea of the actual cost. 

In general the public took no part in these festivities. They were 
allowed to view the formal appearances of the Corporation: these 
were thought to maintain the civic dignity. The visits of eminent 
personages and the accession of new monarchs, notably George IV, 
were occasions to impress on the outside world the grandeur, status 
and affluence of the Corporation of Bristol. However, the halcyon 
days of entertaining celebrities had passed, the last example being 
the £1,000 reception accorded the Duke of Wellington in 1816. Cer- 
tainly, parsimony was pushed aside to honour Canning and Liver- 
pool in 1825. Thereafter only the occasional echo of former 
expansiveness was audible, as when £570 was spent on looking after 
visiting judges at the trials of the 1831 rioters.!° Typical of the new 
regime of economy was the two guineas outlaid on installing the 
Duke of Beaufort as High Steward in 1834. Latimer estimated that 
in 1810 25% of income was consumed in display and the pleasures 
of the table. For 1820-1835, the figure may have been in the region 
of 12’%—a reduction attributable not to a more puritan code of 
ethics, but to depleted funds. 


It 1s logical to examine the Corporation’s role in the port in con- 
junction with its attitude to the state of trade. Bristol’s lifeblood 
was trade and its port the chief artery: no other subject remotely 
approached this in its ability to animate phlegmatic merchants and 


13 For a description see Mirror, 7 October 1826, p. 3. 

14See “Ceremonies observed by the Corperauon of Bristol”; m.s. copy from 
Swordbearer’s Book, 1794. 

15 J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, letters 4 and 5 passim. 

16 Journal F 1825-1832, ff. 515 and 568. 
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make them indict the Corporation for dereliction of duty. In the 
decade after 1823, it generated immense sound and fury, pitting 
against the Corporation redoubtable individuals and organizations. 
It directly touched the pockets of thousands of Bristolians and was 
seen in the perspective of a major influence on the city’s future 
development. 

Before examining this controversy in detail, it is necessary to 
establish the chief features of the Corporation’s relationship with 
the port. The Corporation enjoyed the status of being the ‘“‘owners 
of the port and conservators of the river’’, but in practice it dele- 
gated its rights to others. It had entrusted the supervision of the pilots 
and the upkeep of the quays and cranes to the Society of Merchant 
Venturers and the actual management of the wharves to the Dock 
Company. Its direct responsibility was confined to the three princi- 
pal harbour officers and the state of the rivers.’ Items concerning 
the port rarely appeared on the agenda, and the Corporation did 
not bother to maintain a port or harbour committee. Nevertheless, 
it had a considerable pecuniary interest, as it received an income 
from the town and mayor’s dues, which were levied on goods crossing 
the wharves. 

Obviously, there was a correlation between these municipal levies 
and the state of trade. From an economic point of view, the dues 
could inhibit trade, but there was a psychological element present 
too. Pointing out to aggrieved merchants that the dues were but 
a pittance compared with the million pounds collected annually by 
the customs in no way mollified them. The Corporation believed 
that the fostering of trade was not its concern, or at least was sub- 
servient to its duty to preserve its rights intact.1® In 1832, when the 
plight of trade was universally acknowledged, the Corporation 
maintained that 1t was unable to alleviate economic distress. Two 
reductions in the rates of the dues were made in 1825 and 1835. 
Otherwise, its sole contribution was to vote £1,000, less than half 
of which was eventually disbursed, to aid the establishment of the 
steam packet trade in 1823.19 Some local historians, like the 
Reverend Samuel Seyer, were so awed by the Corporation that they 
depicted it as the very fount of Bristol’s prosperity. In dedicating 
his work to the Corporation in 1821, he maintained that: 


By just and prudent regulations and practices they have raised 
this city to a high degree of opulence and importance.?° 


He no doubt believed what he wrote, but any publication appearing 
between 1823 and 1835 and prefaced by similar fulsome remarks 
would have been derided as a lame, commissioned apology. 


17 For example the scheme to build a bridge over the Avon at Pill. (P.C.C. 
1823-1827, 13 June 1827), pp. 347-348. 

18 For an instance see ibid., 17 January 1824, p. 26. 

19P.C.C. 1820-1823, 11 June 1823, pp. 420-421. . 

20 Samuel Seyer, Memoirs of Bristol (Bristol: n.p., 1821), intro. 
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What impelled John Gutch, editor and proprietor of the avowedly 
Tory Journal, to launch in 1823 under the nom de plume of ‘“‘Cosmo”’ 
an assault on the municipal port dues is something of a mystery. 
Gutch was a champion of the virtues of Bristol, and lauded the 
Corporation for its preservation of the law, religion and charities, 
yet he condemned it for stifling trade. Not only had the dues suffered 
a ninefold increase since 1770, but their legality was debatable. They 
rested not on statute or consent, but on custom, and this implied 
a contract, with some benefit conferred on the payer.?! Suspiciously 
low rates applied to commodities like sugar and rum in which some 
of the members of the Corporation had a commercial interest. 

Gutch cited with approval the case of Dublin, where indepen- 
dently-minded merchants had launched a Chamber of Commerce. 
On | January 1823 such a body came into existence in Bristol, a 
Whig, Joshua Reynolds, being chosen inaugural president. Gutch 
delivered the keynote speech. Relations with the Corporation were 
at first cordial, but they deteriorated when the Chamber, whose 
membership quickly reached two hundred, started agitating for lower 
rates of local taxation. 

In August, a memorial praying for relief*? was ignored, the Cor- 
poration seemingly hoping to stifle the movement. When another 
petition was presented, the Corporation replied with a meaningless 
assurance of its anxiety to promote prosperity.?* It consented to 
hear submissions, but when only the Chamber responded, further 
consideration of the issue was deferred. As it regarded the Corpora- 
tion’s actions as evasive, the Chamber then placed its case before 
the President of the Board of Trade and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In essence the case was grounded on the fact that, in 
terms of tonnage handled by British ports, Bristol had now sunk 
to fourth place. The Chamber also objected to the absence of any 
quid pro quo for the payment of the dues.?* The Corporation was 
offended both at being bypassed and at this disrespect for its rights, 
and it moved swiftly. A counter-deputation was despatched, and as 
well as appointing an influential town dues committee, the Corpora- 
tion gave notice of its intention to seek legislation which would 
modify the imposts. 

When the draft Bill was published, it only inflamed and reinforced 
the opposition. The general opinion was that it did not provide for 
any wholesale lowering of dues, and in fact no schedule of rates 
was appended. The Bill was seen as a stratagem by the Corporation 
to give the dues an indisputable parliamentary title in place of 
the existing prescriptive rights, which could be challenged. This 


21 J, M. Gutch, Cosmo’s Letters, no. 6, p. 22 and no. 11, p. 47. The Bristol City 
Archives holds the original letters to and from “‘Cosmo”’ and material relating to 
the formation of the Chamber of Commerce and the town dues issue. 

22P.C.C. 1820-1823, 15 September 1823, p. 442. 

23P.C.C. 1823-1827, 1 November 1823, pp. 1-3. 

24 Chamber of Commerce, Report on Local Taxation, p. 18. 
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resulted in deep suspicion, even among the friendly Merchant 
Venturers. The Corporation sought in vain to allay misgivings: 


[The Corporation] were fully satisfied of the validity of the Title 
thereto. If they were not so, it would be unworthy [of] the character 
and respectability of a public Body to attempt by indirect means 
to acquire a right not appearing on the face of the Bill, to be its 
real object.?>° 


Even this assurance did not dispel hostility, and so, expressing its 
regret that its selfless motives had been misconstrued, the Corpora- 
tion abandoned the Bill. 

Throughout the rest of 1824 the parties involved discussed the 
possibility of compromise. The Merchant Venturers, who were not 
so adamantly opposed to the Bill, came to an agreement whereby 
the obnoxious ad valorem dues (fixed at two-thirds of 2d. in the £) 
were replaced by a package rate.?° After more intricate negotiations, 
the two major adversaries adopted principles fixing a maximum for 
the dues of £4,000 per annum, abolishing the mayor’s dues, ending 
the exemption of freemen from liability, and making sundry other 
adjustments.?”7 To the Corporation, tacit agreement was one thing 
and actual implementation another. Time passed without any action, 
despite a series of memorials. What finally compelled the Corpora- 
tion to act was a threat by a Clifton resident, Lieutenant-General 
Robert Browne, attached to the Royal Lancers, to sponsor an 
appropriate Bill himself 1f the pledge to exempt Irish trade from the 
dues was not honoured.*® The question was hastily reopened and 
another Bill was brought in. 

In an accompanying statement, the Corporation warned interested 
parties that it would tolerate no dictation or interference, and that if 
any occurred, it would order the passage of the Bill to be halted. 
This attempt at intimidation was related to the fact that the new 
Bill for the most part contained all the objectionable provisions of 
the earlier Bill. The only exceptions were the exemption of the Irish 
and coastal trade from the dues and the introduction of a package 
rate. Still intact were the parliamentary confirmation of the title, 
discrimination in favour of freemen, and rates far in excess of Liver- 
pool’s. 

During the Committee stage five days were occupied while counsel 
engaged in a wordy, legal battle revolving around the inclusion of 
provisions conferring on the Corporation a statutory right to the 
dues. Ludlow, leading for the Corporation, combined circumlocu- 
tion and irrelevancy with a cultivated ignorance of the rules of 


25 Town and Mayor’s Dues Bill Committee Book, 15 March 1824. 
26 J, Latimer, History of the Merchant Venturers, p. 239. 

27 Journal, 22 May 1824, p. 3. 

28P.C.C.. 1823-1827, 8 December 1824, p. 114. 
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Committee procedure.*? His bons mots afford an insight into the 
Corporation’s attitude: 


If I am the proprietor of the dues, I may be a dolt or an idiot 
... but if it be my right, I have a right to stand on it by the law 
of the land, and I have a right to say, “let Bristol perish 
altogether’’.3° 


He was equally dogmatic when requested to produce corporate 
records which related to revenue from the dues: 


I do not know, whether I should not prefer going to Newgate, 
... after the consideration I have given to this subject, before I 
produced any papers.?! 


Those opposing the measure won a minor victory when in the 
preamble to the Bill which recited possession of and entitlement to 
the tolls, the words “‘claim to be’’ were inserted. The Chamber then 
endeavoured to have inserted an almost-identical clause which would 
have saved the citizens’ rights. The Corporation would not yield, 
and consequently, the Chamber’s delegation, among them Gutch 
and McAdam, stepped up its lobbying, and when the Bill entered 
the Lords it contained the crucial provision saving the citizens’ 
rights. Although forced on to the defensive, the Corporation refused 
to consider a compromise. Instead, it issued its usual threat about — 
withdrawing the Bill and had the savings clause replaced by one of 
its own invention. Changed terminology could not disguise the 
hollowness of the Corporation’s triumph, for the right to contest 
the legality of dues remained unimpaired. In the end the Corporation 
emerged with its finances and reputation battered. It spent over 
£1,000 on the measure, which received the royal assent on 8 July 
1825. | 

The contest over the Bill had shown that in the eyes of the 
Corporation its own cherished rights took precedence over the city’s 
prosperity. During the parliamentary hearings, Ludlow had ex- 
plicitly declared, “‘It has been said that the Burgesses of Bristol are 
interested in this as well as the Corporation. I deny the principle 
altogether.”’>? 

Passage of the Bill did not settle matters, and receipts from the dues 
declined by 55% in the next five years.2° Mindful of the savings 
clause, certain non-free merchants promptly announced that they 
would refuse to pay the dues. If it was not to suffer a humiliating 


29See “‘An Eye-Witness”’, The Evidence, Speeches of Counsel, and Proceedings in 
Parliament, upon the Bristol Town and Mayor’s Dues Bill (Bristol, 1825). 

3° Tbid., p. 32. 

3! Ibid., p. 78. 

32 Tbid., p. 66. 

33 Between 1820-1825 town dues averaged £3,563 and mayor’s dues £1,557; for 
the first five years after the Act the annual figures were £1,762 and £567 respectively. 
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reversal, the Corporation had no alternative but to prosecute these 
rebels. There was a parallel elsewhere: in 1830-1832 Swansea mer- 
chants were similarly defiant, putting its municipal body to great 
expense (over £2,000) to uphold its rights.34 Harman Visger, the 
first defendant and later to be a leading Liberal member of the 
Council for more than two decades, complicated the matter by 
becoming free in the period immediately before the case was tried. 
Eventually he, J. A. Ames and S. and A. Cambridge had judgment 
entered against them. While waiting his trial, the fourth defendant, 
Henry Bush, did not remain inactive. With the moral backing of 
a number of commercial concerns, Bush had prepared a point-by- 
point refutation of the Corporation’s case that the right to the dues 
was verified by ancient documents, and that hitherto receipt of the 
dues had not been contested. Bush was a staunch Conservative and 
became a councillor of stature, but at this stage of his career he 
was an opponent of the municipal authorities. At the trial, all Bush’s 
resistance and logic was fruitless. Lord Justice Tenterden, afflicted 
by what Latimer termed “‘a superstitious reverence for privilege and 
prerogative’’,>> summed up decidedly in favour of the plaintiffs. The 
Corporation was awarded the verdict and a nominal two pounds 
in damages, and subsequently managed to recover as costs £1,662 
of their total outlay of £2,300.3° Bush turned the trial to good 
account in another connection: he wrote a book on the town duties?’ 
which made an impact on those merchants who were not burgesses. 
However, the Corporation was not persuaded to reconsider the 
wisdom of imposing these provocative dues. 

No further significant developments occurred for five years. Not 
all were reconciled to payment of the dues, but it seemed folly to 
waste hundreds of pounds contesting their legality after the outcome 
of Bush’s trial had created the precedent. Thus, the next attack on 
the dues took a different form. The cause was taken up in 1833 by 
a Whig accountant, John Kington, whose criticism of the select 
nature of the Corporation has already been examined.?*® In 
February the Mercury printed the first of what became a series of 
thirty letters, extending over a year, by “‘A Burgess’’. The message 
addressed to the Corporation was that the ruinous effects of the 
various tolls and dues would be perpetuated as long as their levying 
was the prerogative of closed bodies. The theme was reminiscent 
of that pursued by the Chamber of Commerce a decade earlier, but 
a move by the directors to petition Parliament about the reform of 
Bristol’s municipal system was quashed at a special meeting in 1833. 


34T. Ridd, The Development of Municipal Government in Swansea in the 19th 
Century (University of Wales: M.A. Thesis, 1955), p. 27. 

35 J. Latimer, Nineteenth Century Annals, p. 193. 

36 Journal, 12 July 1828, p. 3. 

37 Henry Bush, Bristol Town Duties: a collection of original and interesting docu- 
ments intended to explain and elucidate the above important subject (Bristol, 1828). 

38 Supra, pp. 23-24. 
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Thereafter the Chamber acted as if it believed that the Corporation 
was being unjustly attacked. 

Kington lamented the long history of discord and wrangling which 
had plagued Bristol*° and in the final letter—a summary of his case 
for an elected Council—he indicted the Corporation for having 
abused power for party and personal ends. This misrule had led to 
a loss of confidence among the citizens.*° 

Understandably, the Corporation gave no indication that it ever 
officially noticed the Letters. Perhaps as the Mercury insisted, they 
created “‘a considerable sensation”’. Yet the essence of the case—that 
elective bodies would never have allowed dues to stay at a level 
inimical to trade—was somewhat tendentious. Nevertheless, the fact 
that in 1835 all dues were first further reduced and then the dues on 
exports abolished entirely*! testifies to the influence of Kington’s 
work. By focusing on policies instead of personalities, his discursive 
commentary rendered the merchants trading through Bristol a great 
service. 


Whereas in 1827 the proportion of felons to every 10,000 of the 
population in Great Britain was 11-2, in Bristol it had climbed to 
28-3.42 Seven years previously certain alarmed College Green 
inhabitants decided to organize themselves into an unpaid but armed 
night watch as a means of 


preventing many depredations and probably of bringing some of 
those ... infamous characters with which this city is now infested 
to a well-merited punishment.*% 


That even rudimentary law and order was maintained was more a 
mark of the law-abiding habits of the average Bristolian than it was 
a tribute to the work of the municipal magistrates, who were the 
aldermen of the Corporation. The magistrates relied more on penal 
than preventive measures. As “‘N”’ declared in 1822: 


that the POLICE OF BRISTOL is either miserably inefficient, or crimin- 
ally negligent in the discharge of its duties, is ... admitted on 
all sides.*4 


No point is served in examining further the unsatisfactory state 
of the police force. In mitigation of this it can be said that it was 
more a case of benign neglect than it was of deliberate denial of 


39J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, p. 18. 

4° Ibid., pp. 52-55. 

41P.C.C. 1832-1835, 11 March 1835, pp. 276-282 and 15 September 1835, pp. 
308-309. 

42 Mercury, 3 September 1827, p. 

43 Journal, 16 December 1820, p. 

44 Ibid., 16 November 1822, p. 3. 
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responsibility. In theory, a chart of the structure of the police force 
suggests that it was well organized: 


BRISTOL POLICE FORCE 1820-1835 


Day Night Special 
Number: 136 ward or petty 115 night watch- A 17 Corporation officers 
constables men B Special constables 
Organization: Ward basis Ward basis A When required 
(part-time) (part-time) B Elections and threats to 


public order 


Supervision: 12 chief constables 15 night constables 12 chief constables and 


and aldermen aldermen 
Appointment: Magistrates Magistrates Magistrates 
Salary: Corporation Watch rate Corporation 


Letters of credit 


Note: In 1832 12 full-time day constables appointed 


About this establishment there are several significant features. First, 
until 1832 there was an absence of any systematic policing of the 
city by day. Apart from visiting public houses, the petty constables 
were normally inoperative. Secondly, police services were purchased 
on the cheap. A perusal of the Corporation’s accounts reveals 
almost no expenditure on the old day force, while the watch rate, 
financed on the pcor rate basis, yielded such a trickle that chief 
constables resorted to borrowing or to issuing notes of credit. 
Thirdly, the quality of those entrusted with lawkeeping provoked 
disquiet rather than assurance. In a four month spell in 1832, when 
it might be supposed that the Riots had dictated a more conscien- 
tious approach, the night constables of one ward reported that in 
at least eleven instances, watchmen, derisively termed “old 
Charleys”, had been found drunk and/or asleep on duty. It was also 
alleged that the footmen and menial servants of members of the 
Corporation were plentiful among the ranks of constables and con- 
tinued to be employed as “‘waiters at dinners, routs and card 
parties”.*° There was no inaccuracy in the Municipal Corporations 
Report’s description of the Bristol police as “‘exceedingly defec- 
tive”’.*° Lastly, the Corporation stood in an ambivalent relationship 
to the police. It provided the wages, and its aldermen ultimately 
directed all branches of the force, yet it parried the rising volume 
of complaints by steadfastly maintaining that the corporate body 
and the bench were actually two separate, autonomous bodies, even 
in practice. 


45 Cited in Roderick Walters, The Establishment of the Bristol Police Force, Bristol 
Branch of the Historical Association, 1975, p. 4. 

46 See ibid., pp. 10-11 for an explanation of other reasons why this situation 
prevailed. 
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This convenient duality also offered a defence when the magistracy 
was rebuked for laxity. The true situation was that miscreants were 
apprehended by corporate police and brought before corporate 
justices—and then, if convicted, thrown into a corporate gaol. Bristol 
jealously guarded its right of exclusive jurisdiction, extending to 
capital cases, within its boundaries. Such a privilege was enjoyed 
in common with three other corporations. Only the senior courts— 
of Assize and Nisi Prius—functioned independently of Mayor and 
aldermen. The Court of General Gaol Delivery, presided over by 
the Recorder, with assistance from the magistrates, fell temporarily 
into abeyance after the 1831 Riots. The court which bore the brunt 
of judicial work was the Quarter Sessions, normally held before five 
or six aldermen. It dealt only with the less serious cases, and the 
bulk of the work was done by the Town Clerk who charged the 
jury and pronounced the sentences. The senior courts were 
properly conducted and justice dispensed impartially. Discontent 
was virtually confined to complaints about the crowding at the 
Guildhall or the cost of entertaining visiting judges.*’ 

Most humble in the hierarchy were the Petty Sessions, where the 
Justices of the Peace dealt summarily with the host of minor infrac- 
tions. It was here, where the magistrates were the actual judges, that 
the standard of behaviour was alleged to be low. Ostensibly an aver- 
age of four magistrates daily attended, but the police often searched 
hard and long for a magistrate in order to lay a charge. When none 
could be located, those arrested had to be released.*® As will be seen, 
there were serious lapses in judicial standards.*? 

Citizens whose creditors would not forgive them their debts found 
themselves arraigned before one of the civil courts of record under 
the auspices of the Corporation. Jurisdiction covered all classes of 
personal action, including ejectment, for an unlimited amount. Sums 
of less than two pounds were sued for in the Court of Conscience, 
the commissioners being the Mayor and any two.councillors. Perhaps 
the admirable recovery rate of 90% was due to the sharpness of the 
Registrar, John Hilhouse Wilcox, a former alderman. Retail trades- 
men also appreciated the value of the Court of Requests, which had 
competence in amounts up to fifteen pounds. It dealt with some 
twenty cases weekly, and exercised jurisdiction beyond the City 
boundaries. The commissioners, who included Common Council- 
lors, could imprison for a maximum of one hundred days.°° Only 
in the two senior civil courts—the Tolzey or Sheriffs’ Court and its 
ancient adjunct, the Court of Pie Poudre—were juries employed. 
About twenty cases came to trial each year, the latter court being 
essentially defunct apart from the issuing of processes. The most 
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typical action was that instituted over goods sold and delivered. 
Edmund Griffiths, a London barrister and steward of the Tolzey, 
was removed from office in 1821 for absenteeism. His legal wiles 
were insufficient to impress the King’s Bench, where he took his 
case for reinstatement.*! Bristol’s panel of civil courts largely con- 
formed to the national pattern, both as regards structure and 
efficient operation by fee-receiving officials. 

These civil courts were no drain on the municipal treasury. This 
was not so with regard to the two gaols. A protracted argument 
about financial responsibility had increased animosity between the 
Corporation and the ratepayers. According to the accounts of the 
noted penal reformers Howard and Buxton,°*? old Bristol prison was 
the epitome of all that was horrifying and degrading. Public agitation 
had led in 1820 to the building of a new prison at a cost of 
£60,000. Newgate, supervised by a well-salaried governor, could 
house 198 convicts. It was praised in the Municipal Corporations 
Report as “large, commodious, clean, airy’’, yet the mortality rate 
was inexplicably higher than in the atrocious old gaol.** Debtors 
had at least been segregated from felons, but the treadmill was still 
in use, sustenance consisted solely of bread and soup, and recalci- 
trants were still flogged. Persons detained for questioning, those 
summarily convicted and the vagrant poor were crowded into the 
smaller House of Correction (Bridewell). Its nominal capacity was 
sixteen: often up to forty people, including 25% children, were con- 
fined in the minute cells. Most strangely, no rules or regulations 
had been framed: it was entirely the prerogative of the keeper.*+ 

Although the Corporation had been unable to impose on the 
citizens the cost of upkeep of the new gaol, it had managed to retain 
all management in its own hands. Legally, the Mayor and the 
aldermen were the governors. Their duties, which included after 1823 
that of official visitors, were discharged quite diligently. In the period 
under study, £30,000 was spent on Newgate, and £12,500 on 
Bridewell, some of it as a result of riot damage. A few retrograde 
practices persisted. Among them was the fact that the keeper of 
the Bridewell also served as police superintendent, and the practice 
of giving advance notice of visits of the justices, which could well 
have facilitated the concealment of anything that was amiss. Still, 
the physical conditions of Newgate earned a “‘tolerably good”’ rating 
from the Municipal Corporations Commissioners. Only sixteen of 
the gaols they inspected were placed in this top category. 

Owing to the fact that most citizens did not get directly involved 
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with the maladministration or miscarriage of justice, there was never 
any popular agitation for reform. The law-abiding section of the 
populace favoured a stronger police force, but there was no great 
demand for the removal of anomalies and weaknesses in the applica- 
tion of justice. Since only a handful of Bristolians saw the operations 
of the system at first hand, there was little chance that its short- 
comings would provoke widespread discontent. 

Those seeking to expose judicial misbehaviour usually had a vested 
interest. Charles Walker, who attacked the magistrates in 1820 in 
pamphlets and in letters in the Mercury,>> had many years earlier 
been fined £100 on ‘“‘an undue conviction for assault’’. In criticizing 
the Town Clerk, Ludlow, for his chronic absences from judicial duty, 
Walker may have been smarting under a long-suppressed grievance. 
He sought to expedite the ‘“‘cleansing of the Augean stable”, but 
Ludlow, unabashed, continued to spend legal terms in London as 
well as travel the Oxford circuit. Non-resident aldermen like John 
Noble in London and Evan Baillie in Scotland flouted the charter 
with impunity. 

No opponent ever so flustered the magistrates as did James 
Acland. A newcomer to Bristol, Acland founded, edited, wrote, and 
may even personally have sold the Bristolian, Bristol’s first daily 
“newspaper”, which frequently changed its name in an attempt to 
evade newspaper tax. Established weeklies printed only an unembel- 
lished summary of the evidence and the verdicts at the Assizes and 
Quarter Sessions. From the first issue on 28 May 1827 Acland 
commenced detailed, critical reporting of the Petty Sessions. Great 
affront was taken by the Bench, who expelled Acland after just one 
day. To avoid falling foul of the Stamp Office, he quickly restyled 
his paper and omitted all local news. This was fatal for circulation 
and he hit upon the solution of a twice-weekly news “pamphlet’’. 

This appeared, with a six months’ gap, until May 1828, when the 
magistrates belatedly invoked the law to halt further defaming of 
their exalted office. 

An uncharitable view of Acland is that he pursued “gutter press” 
tactics, but in fact, he did not descend to innuendo and rumour and 
“stated facts and named names’’. The Bristolian’s offensive was 
many-pronged: magistrates were partial to hearing cases at a con- 
versational level, or even in private rooms; they barred reporters 
from making notes for publication; they often advised the compro- 
mising of misdemeanours.*° In the Bristolian Acland satirized the 
court as 


a place where the confusion of Babel is admirably imitated but 
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the appearance of cool and deliberate justice dispensed with in 
most unseemly (not to say indecent) manner.°*’ 


More generally, the behaviour of the Bench was stigmatized as 
arbitrary and illegal. 

Acland’s practice was to press on until checked. He secured the 
reversal of a sentence of five years’ compulsory naval service on a 
sailor, one Redding, for a technical breach of the importation laws 
dealing with spirits. In retaliation, Acland and his employees were 
declared persona non grata within court precincts. He still contrived 
to obtain reports, so the magistrates imposed more rigorous restric- 
tions. This suited Acland’s purpose. Readers of the Bristolian learned 
that the magistrates took a surfeit of holidays, occupied over four- 
fifths of all courtroom space and were guilty of “civic despotism”’, 
“the thwarting of justice’’, and “cconsummate treachery”. What riled 
the magistrates even more than such diatribes, was the ridicule 
heaped on the idiosyncrasies of the lawgivers. Acland witnessed the 
Mayor in the Court of Conscience reducing a claim for debt by half 
because the complainant seemed warm and the oath of a perspiring 
person could not be given credence. Sir Richard Vaughan was singled 
out as contemptible and ignorant and Fripp the younger as vicious. 
Vaughan was portrayed as a purveyor of moth-eaten excruciating 
jokes inflicted on his friend Fripp.°* Following absence from 
England in 1828, Vaughan returned to compound with his creditors 
and resign from the Common Council. In some merriment the 
Bristolian noted that “the rascally press has had the impudence to 
publish your name amongst the insolvent’. ““Why not,” said Acland 
in mock earnest, “‘prosecute them for malicious libel before a Bristol 
mayor and jury and thus ensure a favourable verdict?’’>° Fripp was 
described as a narrow-minded zealot exhibiting tyrannical tenden- 
cies and an “acidity of countenance”’. His prying in an “indefatigable 
search for civic sinners” was lampooned by Acland, who between 
July 1827 and May 1829 compiled a weighty dossier of “‘charges”’ 
against Fripp, his main target. 

A confrontation was inevitable. Never one to shirk what he con- 
sidered his duty, Acland carried his cause into the camp of his 
adversaries—the courts. He attempted to indict a court officer for 
forcibly ejecting him and the Mayor for ordering this “assault”. The 
magistrates would not sanction a true bill and ironically expelled 
him from their presence.°° Acland was not disconcerted and, 
pursuing the same strategy, in April 1828 indicted Fripp and an 
officer of the court for having forcibly ejected him.°! Because 
the Town Clerk charged the jury, the outcome was, as Acland knew, 
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predictable. Acland then proceeded to overreach himself by publish- 
ing a provocative table of what he called the merits and demerits 
of the magistrates. Of the twelve, three were “wicked”, four ““weak’’, 
and the remainder variously “‘vicious’’, “unfaithful’’, ‘unfortunate’, 
“worthy” and ‘“‘on probation’. Individual assessments were ap- 
pended. George Hilhouse was “‘one of the subverters of the public 
rights” and Thomas Daniel had “‘misapplied the talents entrusted 
to his care’’.°? 

This intemperate act of Acland’s played into the hands of the 
Corporation, as it supplied the justification for proceedings against 
him for gross libel. When Acland became available in August 1828 
after completing a prison sentence for evading newspaper tax, he 
went straight before an Assize jury of whom half bore the same 
surnames as sitting or future members of the municipal body. With- 
out even the formality of retiring, the jury found him guilty. Acland 
then submitted lengthy affidavits to the King’s Bench protesting at 
the fact that his prosecutors were implicated in his judgment. How- 
ever, he was unable to secure reversal of the sentence of two 
months’ imprisonment in Gloucester gaol. 

Acland’s pen was not stilled by detention. First-hand experience 
sharpened his accounts of the deficiencies of Bristol’s Newgate, and 
he pertinently asked why proceedings were not commenced against 
the Corporation officers who had sexually violated the Red Maids’ 
girls.°> On his release Acland issued a pledge to resume his former 
course if justice was still perverted. However, spells of confinement 
had curbed his liking for invective and he transferred his attention 
to more vulnerable ill-doers like the light-fingered clerk to the 
Paving Commissioners. A new series of Bristolians®°* were devoid 
of police intelligence and soon the Corporation ceased to be an object 
of disparagement. Acland became immersed in Radical, working- 
class politics and petitioned in September 1829 to be admitted as 
a free burgess. In a misuse of its powers, the Corporation peremp- 
torily rejected his petition. The pinnacle of his political career came 
when, with a keen eye on restoring flagging circulation, he offered 
himself under the Radical banner at the 1830 parliamentary election. 
Among his friends were few freemen, for he polled only twenty-five 
votes. 

The question remains as to whether Acland was a belligerent but 
cheapjack sensationmonger, or whether he suffered from delusions 
of being a reincarnation of Wilkes, champion of the underdog. At 
14d. a copy, and almost wholly without advertisements, the Bristol- 
ian was no moneyspinner. At one stage Acland wrote that circula- 
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tion was ‘“‘approaching 1,000’, and he confidently expected that 
it would soon reach 1,500. The fact is that the paper was so 
unprofitable that in September 1827 it temporarily ceased publica- 
tion because Acland, beset by financial difficulties, had to leave 
the city.°> His motive was therefore unlikely to have been one of 
cupidity. His ambitions probably evolved from modest beginnings, 
stimulated by his delvings into the peculiarities of the Bench and 
its violent reaction to his columns. He could not have been com- 
pletely unaware of the possible consequences of his more extreme 
accusations, and imprisonment merely confirmed, at least in his own 
eyes, his martyrdom on behalf of the inarticulate victims of injustice. 

It does appear that there was some.substance behind Acland’s 
invective. Accustomed as they were to acting quite arbitrarily, the 
magistrates could not stomach this free, penetrating and personal 
execration. In an issue of April 1828 cited as one of the grounds 
for libel, Acland recited the tale of the Mayor, Thomas Camplin, 
and a troublesome dog. Camplin purchased a savage dog to guard 
his coal supply against the depredations of his household staff. How- 
ever, when the dog bolted the Mayor declined to pay for the animal 
or its collar. Whereupon the vendors summoned Camplin into the 
Court of Conscience, of which he was the chief commissioner, and 
he was compelled by his brother magistrates to pay the agreed price. 
Acland exaggerated but he did not invent. His sense of journalistic 
integrity may have been deplorable, and his most scurrilous charges 
can be discounted, but his specific accusations seem to have had 
a ring of truth. The magistrates obviously felt that their dignity and 
standing had been impugned to an intolerable degree. Unfortunately 
we do not know whether he had any beneficial influence on the way 
that the magistrates behaved.°° 

It is somewhat puzzling why Acland ignored the shortcomings 
of the police system. Even without Acland, public pressure in 1830 
coerced the Corporation into considering a radical reform of the 
police along metropolitan lines. The proposal that control be vested 
in the Corporation but the financial responsibility be given to the 
ratepayers was not acceptable and the scheme was shelved.°’ 

At this juncture it is necessary to consider the Riots of 1831, as 
they raise not only the issue of the capability of the police and the 
magistrates under pressure, but also the broader question of the 
duties of the Corporation in maintaining peace and order. The cir- 
cumstances of the three days in October 1831 have been narrated 
and studied from many standpoints. A wealth of contemporary 
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material exists, most of it in pamphlet form and definitely biased.°® 
The techniques of historical analysis have also been applied to the 
tragedy.°® Accordingly, in this work there is no need to examine 
the matter at length. It is, however, necessary to consider the Cor- 
poration’s role in the riots and its defence against the ensuing 
charges. Almost inevitably the whole affair assumed a highly politi- 
cal colouring, those who decried the Corporation being almost 
exclusively Whig. However, because of the confusing jumble of 
allegations and testimony, it is very difficult to be in any way 
certain about the extent to which the Corporation was guilty of 
dereliction of duty. 

Briefly, it was asserted that the magistrates, forewarned by a prior 
incident, should have realized that the arrival of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, a diehard and vocal enemy of parliamentary reform, to 
open the Court of Gaol Delivery, was likely to incite a disturbance. 
Nevertheless, they neglected to call out sufficient troops or special 
constables to quell any outbreak, and when the rioting took hold, 
they not only failed to initiate any organized plan of suppression, 
but actually declined to order military action. Their paramount con- 
cern appeared to be the protection of their own lives and property. 

Trouble had been expected. As a precaution, a Corporation agent 
endeavoured to enlist sailors to assist the magistrates in “the admini- 
stration of the laws”, and the Recorder was presented with cogent 
reasons for postponing his formal entry.’7° Both were fruitless, and 
although one hundred troops were stationed in the city, their pre- 
sence was rather foolishly not concealed. A call by the ambitious, 
intriguing Political Union for the resignation of the magistrates 
en masse and the election of the civic authorities on a popular 
franchise only increased the tension. In some desperation the local 
authorities placed the regular police force on the alert and enrolled 
special constables. Volunteers were scarce, and amounted to only 
200 “zealous young anti-reformers”’ and a band of labourers hired 
as “‘bludgeon men” at elections.”! These feverish preparations prove 
that there was an awareness of the inherent dangers, and a telling 
point is made by the pamphleteer who argued that by sanctioning 
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the Gaol Delivery, the Corporation itself had jeopardized the public 
peace. 7? 

Almost concurrent with the restoration of order, Bristol was en- 
gulfed by a flood of recriminations, and what amounted to a witch- 
hunt began. The magistrates were denounced for having supinely 
allowed the rioters to terrorize, plunder and smash. It was alleged 
that not only did the core of rioters never exceed 400 in number, 
but that they were mostly inebriated, changing in personnel and 
essentially without organized leadership. In such a situation, the 
temptation to make political capital was irresistible. For a fortnight 
local papers devoted over half their columns to articles and corres- 
pondence on the matter. A meeting of prominent Whigs, deciding 
that there was a prima facie case of dereliction of duty, petitioned 
the Home Secretary, Lord Melbourne, for a rigorous enquiry. They 
then constituted themselves into a committee to assemble evidence. 
As if conveying its unconcern, or else paralysed with shock, the 
Corporation imprudently called no meeting until six weeks had 
elapsed. Attitudes became less tractable as culprits and scapegoats 
alike were hunted out. Whigs blamed Wetherell’s intransigence and 
even hinted that “a manageable disturbance” had been fomented 
by the Tory authorities; the Corporation accused the military com- 
mander, Colonel Brereton, of ineptly deploying his men and the 
citizens of refusing to help; Tories tended to blame the Political 
Union, its nebulous middle-class counterpart, the Reform Commit- 
tee, secret societies nursed by the French government and even Earl 
Grey’s Ministry.’* Disinterested observers on the whole seem to have 
held that, having demonstrated their detestation of Wetherell, the 
bulk of the crowd dispersed and that but for the intervention of 
a hooligan element and the appalling handling of soldiers and people 
outside the Mansion House, stability would have been regained. 

To the amazement of many, the Corporation formally approved 
the magistrates’ conduct and then sought to have the arrested rioters 
tried before Wetherell.’* It met a categorical refusal from the 
Government to include either Wetherell or aldermen, as this would 
have enabled “the Corporation to sit as judges in their own cause’. 
Instead, the Government appointed a special commission. The Cor- 
poration was then dealt two crushing blows. Edward Protheroe, the 
Whig M.P. and son of a former Common Councillor, introduced 
a Billin February 1832 aiming at opening the municipal body, having 
its accounts published, and reorganizing the police.7> It was soon 
withdrawn, possibly because its sponsor had been made privy to 
the Government’s plans for a general enquiry into all corporations. 
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Pinney objected to the magistrates being “‘left up in the air” over 
the preferring of charges. He received his answer when Melbourne 
announced that, to ascertain the truth, informations had been filed 
against him and ten brother magistrates for neglect of duty.”7° Their 
defence was undertaken by the Corporation in a marked but under- 
standable reversal of its usual policy that the Bench and the muni- 
cipal body were quite separate entities. 

As a Whig Mayor in a Tory corporation, Pinney was in an 
invidious position.”” He was inevitably “‘a mark for the fire of both 
sides’’, particularly as during his mayoralty he had “conscientiously 
declined entangling himself in politics’.’® He was tried in October 
1832 before a jury of whom the London Examiner alleged that ten 
were ultra-Tories and that seven were magistrates.’? The prosecution 
concentrated on the line that Pinney had failed to use his powers 
to the full and to issue the orders necessary to restore tranquillity. 
Pinney vanished from sight and remained almost incommunicado 
to the military. His counsel dwelt on the mass defection of citizens 
and Colonel Brereton’s series of blunders. There was little evidence 
of co-operation under stress of the military and civilian authorities. 
Immensely impressed by this recital of Pinney’s helplessness, the jury 
deliberated for only twenty-three minutes before returning an acquit- 
tal and appending a rider: 


Unsupported by a sufficient force, civil or military—deserted in 
those quarters where he might reasonably have expected assistance 
... the late Mayor of Bristol acted, according to the best of his 
judgment, with zeal and personal courage.®° 


Others more culpable knew that Pinney was in some respects a scape- 
goat, and the Government deemed it futile to proceed against the 
rest of the Bench. 

Possibly the Government was more concerned to demonstrate that 
it viewed the issue with the utmost severity than it was to secure 
a conviction of specific individuals charged with maintaining the 
peace. There is no doubt that the magistrates had vacillated appal- 
lingly. Instead of prosecuting a definite plan, they seemed to implore 
the assembled citizens to produce a strategy for coping with the 
disorder. Not only did the leadership of the magistrates collapse, 
but several seem to have been cowards. The chain of command 
proved to be thoroughly defective. But was this evasion of respon- 
sibility tantamount to dereliction of duty? What streak of leadership 
Pinney possessed would have been more encouraged to assert itself 
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if it had been buttressed by the moral and physical support of his 
fellow townsfolk. 

The question remains as to what extent the rioters were venting 
their malice on the Corporation itself. It is readily conceded that 
the apparently selfish behaviour of the law-abiding populace in not 
rallying to the call for aid underlined the odium in which the Cor- 
poration stood. Its conduct could not be excused. But this does not 
throw light on the motives of those who went on the rampage. The 
Political Union, fearing an outbreak of violence, overtly sought to 
discourage it on the grounds that it would hand the Tories another 
stick with which to beat the reformers. One of the rioters, later 
executed, had cursed the Corporation and invoked its downfall. One 
drunken oath, however, does not constitute a revolution. Of more 
substance is the fact that the burning of the Mansion House was 
encouraged by cries of “it’s only Corporation property”’. This signi- 
fies a lack of amity but hardly violent antipathy. Even Manchee 
in his vigorous anti-Corporation pamphlet Origin of the Riots in 
Bristol refrained from imputing to the rioters this motive. The dis- 
orders may have begun as a political demonstration, but this aspect 
steadily evaporated. That such disorder could have been sustained 
throughout its course solely by emnity towards the Corporation is 
scarcely feasible. After all, to most citizens, the municipal authorities 
were quite remote and extraneous to their everyday lives. 

It has been argued, or at least implied,®! that the riot was pre- 
meditated. The rejection of parliamentary reform coincided with the 
arrival of Wetherell, and together they were exploited as the pretext 
for a frontal challenge to the Corporation, whose authority had 
been deviously undermined. It is argued that for its own ends the 
Political Union had stirred the pot until it had “‘spontaneously”’ 
boiled over and had then offered at a price to help re-establish 
order. It was not coincidental that Corporation buildings were 
prominent as the subject of attack. Such a thesis is extremely 
plausible, but it should be noted that the Corporation epitomized 
not only municipal government, but also authority per se and local 
Toryism. Perhaps middle-class malcontents did mastermind some 
of the elements of disorder: if their motives were locally oriented, 
however, they were too sophisticated for those who as their supposed 
agents actually caused such havoc. 

As a result of the calamity, there was a clamour for remodelling 
the police. Seizing the initiative, the Corporation convened a commit- 
tee to prepare legislation, offered to contribute a liberal annual 
subsidy, and even disclosed to a public deputation relevant items 
in its accounts.8* The parishes, however, were already uniting to 
protect their interests and to foil the imposition of a county rate 
under the subterfuge of reforming the police. Through their deputies, 
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the ratepayers objected most strenuously to being rated for expendi- 
ture over which they would have had no control. Their suspicion of 
the Corporation’s true motives was not unwarranted, for it en- 
deavoured to have the repair of Newgate met from a county rate 
and to frustrate the creation of a stipendiary magistracy exercising 
co-ordinate authority with the Bench in the regulation of the police. 

The essence of the Police Bill was that the magistrates would 
undertake the management and the ratepayers provide the money. 
A strident chorus of dissent from the parishes condemned the whole 
scheme. Faced with a resolution from the Central Committee of 
Parochial Deputies, elected to safeguard parish interests, the Cor- 
poration formulated what amounted to a definitive statement of 
many of the principles it clung to so tenaciously.°3 It maintained 
that legally the Corporation had no separate discretion over the 
magistrates, nor they over the municipal body. While this may have 
been sound law, it was less germane than the fact that the magi- 
stracy and the dominant section of the Corporation were one and 
the same group of men. However, it was asserted by the Corporation 
that the striking of the proposed rate was entirely the province of 
the magistrates. Some concessions about the selection and powers 
of the police commissioners did not pacify the deputies. They re- 
doubled the campaign to wring further concessions from the Cor- 
poration, which was already in retreat. After frank exchanges, the 
Corporation pledged annual grants of £1,500 and £500 respectively 
towards defraying the cost of the police and the prosecution of felons. 
It also agreed to accept continued responsibility for the prisons. The 
deputies reacted sceptically. According to the Corporation itself, 
there was an annual shortfall between its income and its commit- 
ments of some £3,000. The deputies therefore felt entitled to know 
how the pledges about financing the police were to be honoured. 

Negotiations ultimately foundered over the county rate. In the 
mind of the deputies it was imperative to avoid the imposition of 
such a rate, as it could be a precedent for opening up “an illimitable 
field for future taxation” completely outside the citizen’s control.®* 
There was some feeling that this was exactly the prerogative the 
Corporation was trying to establish, and the deputies promised to 
resist the measure to the end. Since its passage was conditional on 
mutual concurrence, the Bill was dropped. 

Seemingly intent on regaining favour with the citizens, the Cor- 
poration then established a force of day constables.°> The twelve- 
strong force patrolled the streets from 9 a.m. until 10.30 p.m. The 
arrangement smacked of a token gesture, and over four years it took 
only £2,500 out of the Corporation’s treasury. Rather than such a 


83 Ibid., 7 April 1832, pp. 539-544. 

84 Mercury, 2 June 1832, p. 3. For attitudes reflected by the press see Roderick 
Walters, Establishment of the Bristol Police Force, Bristol Branch of the Historical 
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85 Proceedings of Mayor and Aldermen 1821-1836, 26 July 1832, pp. 267-268. 
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local expedient, it was schemes afoot in London to upgrade the 
municipal police throughout the nation which finally stayed the 
hands of the Bristol ratepayers from promoting their own Bill. 

To the issue of police reform was linked the question of com- 
pensation for damage suffered in the riots. About each of them it 
could be asked: how was the operation to be financed? in what way 
would the Corporation’s rights be affected? Damage ‘to the Gaol 
and destruction of the Mayor’s House and Bridewell was reckoned 
to be in the vicinity of £25,000. Liability fell squarely on the city, 
as the cause was civil commotion. In some haste the Corporation 
framed a Bill covering the provision of compensation, only to have 
it rejected by parish meetings as specifying redemption by a county 
rate, but not allowing for settlement by negotiated compromise.®°® 
As the Mercury put it, there was “a monstrous anomaly” in the 
Corporation seeking to indemnify itself against losses attributable 
to its own folly. It was intolerable that the largest claimant should 
also be a court of appeal against the decisions of the compensation 
commissioners, many of whom were themselves members of the 
Corporation.®’? At one blow the Corporation intended to establish 
a county rate, control compensation proceedings and ensure a ““most 
favourable” consideration of its own claims. 

Opinion must be reserved on whether the parochial deputies’ 
committee consisted mostly of people “‘of the most obnoxious 
description” who were “most hostile to the Corporation’’.2® They 
did excel in browbeating the Corporation and pursuing their objec- 
tives quite remorselessly once the Corporation’s resolve was brokén. 
Ultimately, consent was given for the twelve compensation commis- 
sioners to be chosen by ratepayers, numerous claims were withdrawn 
and liberal concessions resulted in a settlement of the municipal 
claims at £5,000, only 40% of the agreed actual value of the losses.®° 
In addition, the Corporation subscribed £500 to relieve private 
sufferers whose claims did not exceed £30. Because of the more 
co-operative attitude of the Corporation and the persuasive diligence 
of the commissioners, the claims were pruned from £150,000 to 
£55,824, only a single case going to arbitration.?° 


Over the centuries the Corporation, or in some cases the Mayor 
and aldermen, had been designated trustees of numerous charities, 
their endowments producing an annual income of £13,000. Many 
charities involved nothing more than the disbursement of money 
to deserving categories of citizens; others, principally the schools 


8° Final Report of the Central Commiittee of Parochial Deputies, 30 September 
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and almshouses, were functioning institutions. Endowments were 
supervised by the chamberlain, but no officer was charged solely 
with their surveillance. 

The three charity schools whose funds were administered by the 
Corporation were the Free Grammar in Unity Street, the Red Maids 
in Denmark Street and Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital in Christmas 
Street. All were governed by the Mayor and aldermen. Red Maids, 
established under the will of Alderman Whitson in 1634, catered 
for forty-one pupils. Its purpose was to train girls in the skills of 
domestic servants.?! Aided by the personal interest of Alderman 
Daniel and his wife, the headmistress conducted the school on 
approved contemporary lines. Cramped conditions led in 1830 toa 
decision to rebuild,?? but ludicrous vacillation followed. Four 
changes of mind and dithering over specifications meant that little 
had been accomplished when the Municipal Corporations Act caused 
suspension of the project. A surfeit of consultations and committees 
produced only a £17,000 burden to be shouldered by the new 
trustees without any corresponding tangible asset. 

A pleasing impression of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital was received 
by the Charity Commissioners on their visit in 1821. According to 
their report, ““Neatness and order prevailed ... the healthy appear- 
ance, respectful demeanour, and the proficiency of the boys.’?? 
Income from manors and annuities supported some forty pupils, 
who were given five years’ instruction in the three “R’s” and the 
Bible. Unfortunately, the Corporation sullied its reputation by a 
misappropriation of the charity’s funds. The confusing story in- 
volved alleged loans between the Corporation and the charity, and 
manipulation of interest rates. The tangle was never really unravelled, 
but the reformed Council in 1842 finally made an unqualified 
acknowledgement of past misdeeds.?* 

If the handling of the above endowment seemed to verge on 
criminality, the Corporation’s neglect and irresolution in condoning 
the progressive exploitation and perversion of the Free Grammar 
School for private gain was utterly immoral.?> As a replacement 
for the Reverend C. Lee, under whose ministrations the roll had 
dwindled to nil, the Reverend J. J. Goodenough, also connected 
by marriage to a member of the Corporation, was appointed head- 
master. He plotted to exclude those classes for whom the school 


°! For a general history see Walter A. Sampson, A History of the Red Maids 
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°2 Proceedings of Mayor and Aldermen 1821-1836, 27 November 1830, p. 249. 

°3 Thomas J. Manchee (ed.), Report of the Commissioners for Enquiring Concerning 
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general history see F. W. E. Bowen, Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol: the City 
School (Clevedon, 1971), pp. 65-67. 

°4 Infra, pp. 155-156. 
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was founded and to convert it into a fee-paying private institution. 
Education of the free scholars, whose 4d. entrance fee suddenly 
increased to £4, was confined to Greek and Latin. The indulgent 
Corporation allowed Goodenough concurrently to hold a living in 
Buckinghamshire. Complaints about harsh discipline and inade- 
quate teaching were not entertained.?° 

Goodenough allowed the school to languish in the same fashion 
as had his predecessor: a roll of eighty in 1818 dwindled to nil by 
1829. As soon as the Charity Commissioners started to want explana- 
tions, the 4d. entrance fee was restored, but the beneficial effect was 
diminished by the invoking of a regulation declaring ineligible the 
sons of burgesses residing beyond the City limits. Two committees 
investigating the run-down state of the school produced no tangible 
results,?’? and Goodenough was unable to offer any suggestions. 

But the Corporation did not merely connive at the educational 
dismemberment of the Free Grammar School. The School’s endow- 
ment lands were also a temptation when municipal finances were in 
difficulty. In 1827 it was resolved that, contrary to what had always 
been accepted, “Bartholomew Lands belongs to and is vested 
absolutely in this Corporation in Fee’’. Immediately afterwards, 
£3,083 in 3% consols and £1,330 in cash were appropriated. This 
transaction was illegal: in 1837 the new Charity Trustees instituted 
a successful action for recovery. 

Thomas Manchee, editor of the Mercury, tried, with sporadic, 
unsought backing from the Bristolian, to bring the Corporation to 
the bar of public opinion. When a governor indiscreetly pleaded that 
the bequests were not very large, Manchee fastened on to the 
implications: 


By what juggle has the immense property dwindled down to be 
worth only £40 odd per annum, when the first bequest alone made 
over 300 years ago was a thousand pounds??® 


Shortly afterwards he compiled a dossier which was presented in 
pamphlet form to the Attorney-General.°° He argued that the inten- 
tion of the Corporation was: 


to destroy the school so far as the education of the children of 
the poorer burgesses is concerned, and on the ruin, and with the 
materiel of a charitable foundation, to erect a school for the educa- 
tion of those who can afford to pay them 50 to 60 pounds a 
year or 16 guineas a year as day-scholars. 


96 See e.g. Proceedings of Mayor and Aldermen 1821-1836, 1 March 1823, pp. 
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However, political circumstances were not propitious, and Man- 
chee’s hopes of precipitating a reopening of the Charity Commis- 
sioners’ investigations were frustrated. This was a pity, because all 
that the Corporation was prepared to do was to pay taxes and 
rates on the property and for the governors graciously to visit the 
premises to hear English and Latin versifying and then partake of 
‘elegant cold collation’’. 


Fifty-seven non-educational charities, principally gifts to the poor, 
were administered by the Corporation.!°° Of these, 80% were funded 
by endowments worth less than £1,000, and many of the more 
modest, such as the gifts to poor maids as marriage portions, had 
long since been incorporated into general funds. Charity bequests 
had fallen out of fashion, but Alderman Ames in 1820 left £1,200 
to clothe the night watch of St. Mary-le-Port and Councillor Weare 
donated, subject to a life annuity, £10,000 in 1829 to improve certain 
streets. Charities under the control of the Corporation which offered 
accommodation to the poor were Trinity Almshouse (forty-six men 
and women), Foster’s Almshouse (twenty inmates) and Trinity 
Hospital (twenty-four needy persons). 

Donors often specified that the Mayor and aldermen should be 
governors of the charities and should select recipients. Despite dis- 
claimers, the Corporation and charity accounts were intertwined, 
so it was no surprise that the latter were never published. When 
capital was needed, the Corporation found it and repaid itself. No 
serious irregularities were uncovered by the Charity Commissioners 
in 1821—the dubious financial transactions started later. Fully half 
the Municipal Corporations Report on Coventry dealt with charity 
infractions;!°! that on Bristol did not even allude to this sector of 
activities. Self-congratulation may have been warranted, but there 
was room for scepticism about W. Fripp’s assertion in 1835 that 
every farthing of the charity revenue was applied to its proper 
purpose and that no better method of applying it according to the 
intentions of its donors could be devised.!°* The evidence rather 
suggests that the surplus incomes of the wealthier charities, notably 
Sir Thomas White’s and Dr. Thomas White’s, had been raided to the 
extent of over £12,000 in the previous five years. Probably this was 
legal since provision to offset expenses was sometimes made in the 
bequests.!°3 Yet did not the spirit as well as the letter of the bequests 
need protection? 


100 The charities are classified as: loan money (16); money and gifts to parish poor 
(11); miscellaneous (11); provision of sermons (6); setting the poor to work (4); aid 
to poor prisoners (4); help to poor tradesmen (3); aid to almshouse poor (3); gifts 
to blind (3); almshouses (2); aid for poor lying-in women (2). Some charities were 
multi-purpose. 
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Because it was expected to be a generous donor to humane 
causes, the Corporation can partly be forgiven for taking care of 
its own purse. Those who importuned the Corporation were apt to 
praise|it as a bounteous provider, as indeed it could be. After 1820 
a less open-handed policy prevailed, with donations to non-religious 
lei causes averaging only 1:5% of income.!°* The most hand- 
some donations were made by the Corporation’s own volition, 
though the Reverend Samuel Seyer’s petition for a subsidy for his 
Memairs of Bristol was answered with 200 guineas. Little went to 
foster trade or relieve distress. Over the fifteen years £3,570 was allo- 
cated for gifts and pensions to former members of the Corporation 
and: their dependants. (Except for the pilots, no superannuation 
sari operated.) As time passed, parsimony became the norm. 


Adriana Edye, widow of the 1802 mayor, was given a £60 annuity, 
whereas the widow of Samuel Henderson, who went bankrupt, was 
fobbed off in 1826 with a single grant of £5 despite a plea of “‘the 
most wretched circumstances’’. As a rule, gifts and pensions were far 
less lavish than those disbursed by the Corporation prior to 1800.!°° 
However, there were two glaring exceptions—£800 to the bankrupt 
former Town Clerk, Samuel Worrall, and his family in 1820; and 
a forty guinea pension in 1825 to Christopher Ludlow, whose sine- 
cure, |“Inspector of Corn Returns, etc.”, probably had less connec- 
tion with his windfall than did the fact that his surname was the 
same as the incumbent Town Clerk’s. 

In one field of endeavour, the Corporation was ever solicitous— 
the maintenance of the Protestant ascendancy, particularly the 
Established Church. It befitted ‘‘the most Protestant Corporation in 
England’’!°® to hold advowsons. Liverpoo! Corporation built 
churches, endowed clergymen and sponsored schools teaching the 
Anglican catechism. Bristol’s Corporation spent freely on the 
Mayor’s Chapel,!°’? and on diocesan schools and voted four £100 
and one £200 grants to assist in the erection of churches. In this 
period, it contributed £1,800 from its own purse, supplemented by 
£900 from the Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital endowment. In supporting 
the division of the unwieldy parish of St. Philip and Jacob, the 
Corporation donated £1,000 to augment the second living. It then 
threatened litigation if its right to present to the new benefice was 
not conceded.!°8 This concern for spiritual welfare may have been 
quite laudable, but activity solely on behalf of the Anglican church 
scarcely endeared it to politicized middle-class dissenters. 
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It may readily be assumed that the genuinely public duties of the 
Corporation were of little consequence, but this is incorrect: in it 
was vested a whole panoply of licensing, inspecting and controlling 
powers. Pilots, porters, coaches and ferries, attorneys, brokers, and 
inn-keepers all had their licences issued or ratified by the Corpor- 
ation. Generally, this was purely a formality. “Nuisances” seemed 
to abound near hackney stands and despite revision and stricter 
enforcement of the by-laws in 1832,!°° the complaints did not abate. 
Publicans were regularly warned, with meagre effect, against allow- 
ing tippling or harbouring disorderly persons. 

Fairs, markets, nuisances and obstructions were inspected. 
Spring and autumn fairs had a reputation for profligacy and 
licentiousness and a token police contingent was sent to restrain 
excesses.'!° Operation of the oyster, cheese, hay and corn markets 
resulted in a loss to the Corporation, but this was compensated for 
by the receipts from the Exchange and St. James’ markets. The 
Journal alleged in 1826 that the proper purposes of the markets were 
being perverted in the interest of drawing exorbitant rents from the 
sheds, standings and boards. Each afternoon, when the genuine 
traders departed with their scales, hawkers and pedlars of shoddy 
goods appeared in their place. Among the commodities offered were 
those which led the Journal to comment: “‘no wonder Bristol is so 
proverbial for prostitution”.!?! 

More effort was expended on curbing other annoyances. The 
removal of old buildings and obstructions could be required under 
the Act of 28 Geo. III, c.65 by the two inspectors patrolling the 
city and the river. Vigilance was needed to keep in check such 
practices as tossing refuse into the Avon, reopening dung holes, 
failing to repair dilapidated structures and other anti-social acts such 
as depositing the carcases of dogs and other animals into the float- 
ing harbour. On one sweltering afternoon, a tradesman, just fined 
for allowing a bale of goods to clutter up the pavement, nearly 
tripped over a heap of soap boxes outside the Mayor’s warehouse. 
He laid an information against the Mayor, who was similarly 
fined.!!2 Coroner’s inquests, on the other hand, were conducted with 
great efficiency. Within the City limits, some sixty to seventy were 
held annually. One of the two officials, J. B. Grindon, conducted 
his hearings on such exemplary lines that he earned praise as “‘one 
of the ablest and most judicially-minded coroners of his day”.!13 

Local bodies of more recent times have often been accused of 
possessing a “roads and drains” mentality. The Corporation of 
Bristol in the years being studied was open to the opposite charge: 
that it did not interest itself in these integral aspects of urban develop- 
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ment. Streets, street lighting, drains and sewers had been removed 
from the Corporation’s jurisdiction by the 1806 Paving Act. 
Furthermore, any obligation in respect of drains and sewers was 
formally denied.!!+ Questions of public health were never discussed, 
apart from once in 1831 when the Mayor and aldermen were 
appointed to the local Board of Health during the cholera epi- 
demic.!!5 Hence, involvement was limited to the improving of 
certain streets, usually by the purchase of property or premises as 
a prerequisite for widening. Except when the passage, of carriages 
along Broad Street was prohibited to facilitate the use of the Guild- 
hall, the Corporation was very zealous in upholding the right of 
the public way.'!° Pressure on the water supply was steadily in- 
creasing, and although the Corporation did maintain the Quay Pipe, 
there was a large measure of indifference to the lamentable inade- 
quacy and bad condition of the supply. Even the passing interest 
taken in the new mode of lighting the city with gas stemmed from 
the need to arbitrate in a dispute between the rival oil and coal-fuelled 
companies!!7 rather than from a desire to encourage improvement. 

As regards range and performance and functions, corporations 
varied quite widely. There was no model against which individual 
corporations could be assessed. External pressures, personalities and 
politics all played a part in determining what activities a corporation 
would pursue. Some seemed excessively concerned with dabbling in 
sectarian matters, others gave a high priority to feasting and 
pageantry, while others seemed chiefly interested in avoiding any 
expenditure that could not be recovered. Few corporations were 
pioneers or innovators. Liverpool corporation was attuned to the 
needs of the time. It widened streets, organized a water supply, and 
even built elementary schools.!!® Bristol was among the group of 
corporations which placed most stress on the management of 
property and revenues, and allied this with the administration of 
charitable endowments and the enjoyment of frequent dinners. The 
provision of police and the maintenance of law and order was not 
ranked very high. The metropolis of the west was engagingly 
reminiscent of Southampton, where the Corporation “‘gave no lead, 
but merely bestowed its blessing when ... proposed developments 
... were brought to its notice’’.!!° 

The complex problems of the rapid growth of the third city in 
England, aggravated by the new industrialism, may have impinged 
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on the awareness of the Corporation, but it gave no indication that 
it recognized them. It was more concerned with its rights than with 
its responsiblities. It did not accept that expansion of its rights ought 
to be accompanied by corresponding obligations. Admittedly, the 
Corporation was constrained by being unable to levy a county rate. 
All the same, its complacency was unlikely to have been put to flight 
merely by enjoyment of a much more substantial revenue. Pre- 
occupation with internal corporate business, of which the agenda 
was normally fairly full, was not compatible with giving serious 
attention to the problems which were demanding a solution. In any 
case, the Corporation probably felt that such matters were more 
truly the province of the Incorporation of the Poor, the Dock 
Company, the Paving Commissioners and other such bodies. The 
Corporation had in its own view magnanimously taken an interest 
in certain matters of public concern, and for a few it actually 
accepted responsibility. It had, however, never regarded it as its duty 
to alert Bristol to the problems which were increasingly affecting 
the city, still less was it prepared to take the lead in dealing with 
them. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


Management of the revenue and the right to vote funds was vested 
in the Common Council, although the Mayor and aldermen managed 
most charity accounts. At least half the Council had to be present 
before corporate property or stocks could be disposed of, and to 
preclude any hasty, thoughtless expenditure, after 1802 notice of 
motion had to be given about any sum in excess of £20. As keeper 
of the purse, the Chamberlain could still deposit money where he 
chose: he was no longer permitted to retain large balances per- 
sonally.? Itemized details of income and expenditure were recorded 
in the Journals. Their annual audit by some five to eight members 
of the Corporation, among them usually Daniel and Fripp, Jr., was 
undertaken seriously. Nevertheless, it merely confirmed that moneys 
had been outlaid consistent with the Common Council’s desires. As 
was typical of the time, no systematic watch over finance was main- 
tained. No budget was prepared and financial matters per se rarely 
appeared on the agenda. Indeed, the Corporation did not have a 
finance committee. 

**Admirable”’ was the impression the books made on the Municipal 
Corporations Commissioners.? Certainly the records were neatly 
kept and correctly entered. The nearest thing to an annual account 
was the Ledger, an indexed series of unspecified debits and credits. 
This included receipts and payments, income and expenditure, 
capital and recurring investments and alienations. In relation to the 
year’s transactions, it was deceptive and incomplete. The other main 
record, the Balance Book, seemed designed to aid the Corporation’s 
book-keepers rather than provide a reliable statement of assets and 
liabilities. The accounts were shielded from the public, the official 
reason being that “the Corporation funds were not a public stock’’. 
Sixty-seven corporations other than Bristol followed this widespread 
practice of keeping and auditing, but not publishing, accounts.* 

After the Riots, an outside committee—according to Latimer, a 
self-elected group of influential inhabitants, nearly all closely related 
to members of the Corporation—was permitted to examine the 
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books and publish an average of receipts and expenditure (March 
1832). Later, when it regained its confidence, the Corporation in 
1834 shelved a motion to implement its earlier resolution to publish 
the accounts.> Another product of the Riots was the decision to set 
up a committee to diagnose and report on the finances. This never 
reported. Finally in 1835, when it was about to expire, the Cor- 
poration voted yet again to publish its dealings, but for some un- 
disclosed reason, perhaps lethargy or shame, this was never carried 
out. 

Discounting London, Bristol’s average income of £18,711 was 
exceeded only by that of Liverpool (£90,764) and Newcastle 
(£43,000). Most of this came from property in some way. This was — 
not necessarily bad management so long as the bulk was derived 
from rents rather than sales. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF NET RECEIPTS 1820-1835° 


(per cent) 
Rents 25 
Markets 21 
Renewals 17:5 
Town Dues 11 
Sales of property 8 
Charities 7 
Estates and Manors 6:5 
Burgess money ] 


Over 75% of income originated directly or indirectly from property 
and rents. This provided a stable and secure but essentially inelastic 
fund. Town dues constituted the only other genuine income, but 
after their revision in 1825,’ they returned below half their former 
yield. From 1830 receipts soared, bringing in on average another 
£5,000 a year, as the Corporation resorted to questionable expedients 
to hold the deficits in check. 

The most lucrative source was alienation of the estates which 
brought in £22,500 in the last four years. A number of loans were 
also raised: from 1825, £54,000 was borrowed for such projects as 
the Council House and the cattle market. Such expenditure was 
justifiable, but the prospects of these projects producing any sub- 
stantial revenue were slender. For many years the cattle market 
receipts sufficed only to pay interest charges and ultimately the 
capital was redeemed from other income. 

The appropriation of the charity surpluses has already been men- 
tioned.® Of the £25,000 so taken after 1820, much was quite properly 
due to the Corporation as interest payments and such like. Because 
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the municipal and charity finances were like two identical but tangled 
fishing lines, it is almost impossible to distinguish between them. 
Latimer presumably used some method in calculating that £16,000 
had been misappropriated.° It is fairly clear that dealings in the 
Bartholomew lands and rents and interest received from the Queen 
Elizabeth’s Hospital were illicit. After 1830 there was a chronic short- 
age of liquid assets and the realization on property would have 
produced disastrous financial results in the long run. As it was, in 
the final year rents had declined by £500 from the 1832 level and 
interest payments had climbed by £700.'° 

If the old Corporation had not come to an end in 1835, it could 
have pursued a number of different incomes policies. It could have 
continued to dispose of real estate until this was exhausted. Alterna- 
tively, it could have continued to borrow. It could have tried to 
economize, although here it did not enjoy a completely free hand. 
Finally, it could have sought additional sources of income. In fact, 
the outlook was gloomy: raising the rents from its manors or from 
market stalls might have been countér-productive. The municipal 
port dues were tied to the state of trade and their legality was being 
challenged. A county rate was the true solution, for it would reflect 
growing wealth and could easily be adjusted. However, public 
opinion was implacably hostile to the idea of a select body being 
given access to such revenue, and without this the Corporation could 
look only to prudent management and simple economies to raise 
its own effective income. 

In proportion to each other, the principal categories of expendi- 
ture remained relatively stable. 

Only two corporations, Liverpool (£106,446), and Newcastle 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF NET EXPENDITURE 1820-1835?! 


(per cent) 
Ordinaries! 2 13 
Extraordinaries!* | 12 
Officers’ salaries 1] 
Prisons 11 
Interest 9 


Council House 7 
Mayor’s allowance 5 
Sheriffs’ allowances 5 
Mayoralty House 4 


9 J. Latimer, Nineteenth Century Annals, p. 126. 
* 10 See supra, pp. 62-64 in connection with the repayment of riot claims and establish- 
ment of an effective police. 

11 Calculated from the annual debit stock balances entered in the Ledger 1818-1835. 

12 Petty disbursements, minor repairs, rates, taxes, votes of wine, normal law 
charges, some salaries. 

13 Donations, entertainments, special law charges. 
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(£43,000) spent more than Bristol’s average of £23,253.'* The new 
Council House and the redemption of the land tax, as well as the 
consequences of the Riots,. stopped any return to the pre-1826 level 
of expenditure (approximately £17,000). Neither entertainments nor 
law charges appeared as such in the stock balances, but this was 
a mere quirk of accounting. About 8%, not an excessive proportion, 
could be debited to entertainment.!* However, it was a different case 
with the law charges, which averaged 11-5% of spending. Much of 
this was abnormal, as for example actions against the Incorporation 
of the Poor (£1,750) and against non-freemen merchants (£2,000). 
Almost £2,500 was consumed by the defence of the Mayor and 
magistrates against charges arising from the Riots.'° Interest pay- 
ments rose relentlessly, and despite renegotiations leading to a reduc- 
tion of the rate to 4%, by 1835 this item accounted for nearly 
15% of income. 


GRAPH OF NON-CAPITAL INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE 1820-1835!’ 
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'4 For a comparison see A. Temple Patterson, Selection from Southampton Journals 
and Minutes, p. xiv. 

15 Supra, pp. 44-45. 

'© Journal F 1825-1832, f. 501. 

'7 Calculated from annual stock balances in the Ledger 1818-1835, major capital 
items omitted. 
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Above all, there were two crucial characteristics of the expenditure. 
First, even after including all non-capital transactions, the picture 
is one of income perpetually lagging behind expenditure. Secondly, 
“public services” i.e. functions of the Corporation which directly 
affected the public, did not receive the largest share of the income. 
One authority’® has calculated that only a dwindling proportion— 
19% in 1780, 13% in 1830—of the outlay on public services in Bristol 
was attributable to the Corporation. These figures were assembled 
in support of Miss D. M. Livock’s thesis that changes in municipal 
financial outlook could have only marginally improved public 
services. Of equal relevance is the modest proportion of the Cor- 
poration’s expenditure which was channelled into the upkeep of 
public services. A liberal estimate puts the proportion at 40%, a 
more stringent one at only 25%. 


CORPORATION INCOME DEVOTED 
TO PUBLIC SERVICES 


(per cent) 
Officers’ salaries 11 
Gaols 1] 
Extraordinaries 6:5 
Public Buildings > 
Allowances 5 
Donations 2 
Police l 
Drawbridge ] 


Of the most costly services and amenities, the poor, the police 
(except for the special and post-1832 daytime forces), paving, light- 
ing, drainage, the port, and in part, the courts, were financed from 
other sources. Only the gaols, drawbridge, and in part, the courts 
and police were paid for by the Corporation. Little was done by 
the Corporation to assist deserving causes or to expand its property 
holdings (2:5% and 2% of expenditure respectively). When accused 
of misusing its funds, or of being an inveterate spendthrift, the 
Corporation invariably replied that its funds were not a public stock, 
especially as 75° was derived from property. Secondly, it claimed 
that substantial capital expenditure was being incurred on public 
edifices such as the markets and gaols. Thirdly, it maintained that 
as long as it was denied a county rate, its income was totally unable 
to underwrite any additional major public services. None of this was 
taking refuge in sophistry. Subject to certain restraints, private indi- 
viduals, businesses and societies have always had the right, not 
the privilege, of allocating their wealth to what purposes they deem 
fit. As regards the Corporation, everything hinges on the question . 


18D. M. Livock, F.C.A., in an unpublished paper, “A financial appraisal of an 
indictment of the ancient corporation of Bristol.” 
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of its public nature. Convicting it of reckless or foolish spending of 
funds is quite a different matter from convicting it of squandering 
or misusing funds held in trust for the public. 

Deficits ranged between £390 (1823) and £30,008 (1827), although 
surpluses were recorded in six years. After subtracting these, the 
Corporation was still embarrassed to the extent of £78,878 in the 
period reviewed. Since expenditure exceeded income by 25%, any 
funds which were accessible were snapped up. In times of difficulty, 
capital assets were realized,!9° and so long as the bankers did not 
demur, overdrafts were utilized. Latimer reckons that they often 
exceeded £10,000.2° In 1830, the Chamberlain, chronically short 
of ready cash, had to borrow £2,500. So long as the investors 
retained confidence, the Corporation made use of the private money 
market. 


INDEBTEDNESS TO BONDHOLDERS 1820-18357! 


(to nearest £) 
1820 39,896 
1822 39,896 
1824 39,896 
1826 46,046 
1828 56,046 
1830 . 66,996 
1832 77,416 
1834 85,313 
1835 89,300 


The trend is quite explicit, even if the bald figures tend to conceal 
mitigating circumstances. Of the debt, for example, £31,256, had 
been accepted on condition that interest be paid permanently to 
a designated charity. Prior to 1826 a comfortable credit balance 
appeared in the accounts, but the compulsory transfer of £17,000 
to the Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital account?? helped produce a debit 
balance of £43,500. Had the Corporation at its expiry tried to settle 
all accounts, it would have been £57,250 short of meeting commit- 
ments.?> If the dubious £20,828 credit with Queen Elizabeth’s Hospi- 
tal been treated as a debit item, an adverse balance exceeding 
£100,000 would have appeared. Of course, bankruptcy was not 
impending, as the Corporation had large estates, but liquid liabilities 
substantially exceeded liquid assets. 

Bristol had not degenerated into another Coventry, where the 
Corporation laboured under financial malpractices, but some 


19 Supra, p. 43. 

20 J, Latimer, Nineteenth Century Annals, p. 126. 
2! Abstracted from the Balance Book 1818-1835. 
22 Supra, p. 65. 

23 Balance Book 1818-1835, p. 67. 
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features—a heavy reliance on rents, exorbitant legal expenses, re- 
course to charity “borrowings” and short-term loans, crises tided 
over by members of the Corporation advancing personal funds— 
were common to both. So consonant was Bristol’s financial condition 
with the conclusions embodied in the Municipal Corporations Report 
that it could have served as a model: 


a great part (of the revenue) is usually absorbed in the salaries 
of officers and (in) entertainments.... It is not often that much 
... 18 expended on police or public improvements. The debt ... is 
often extremely heavy. In some the payment of the interest absorbs 
a large proportion of the revenue.?+ 


At first sight, the Corporation seemed very vulnerable to criticism, 
but its critics were hampered by the fact that it would not admit 
that its funds belonged to the inhabitants, or to the ratepayers. 
Furthermore, since they were denied access to records, all they 
could do was to engage in speculation, to seize on specific items 
they could glean, or to hold their tongue. For all his hard work, 
even Kington was reduced to branding certain spending as “lavish” 
or “reckless’’. Assertions that salaries could be reduced by half with- 
out harm or hardship, while plausible, were still glib and facile. He 
elaborated on neither the property system of leases for lives, with 
its fluctuating income, nor on the wharfage tolls which had been 
transferred to the Merchant Venturers for a nominal rental.?° In 
essence, he damned the Corporation for other, more resounding 
evils.2° Likewise, at the Municipal Corporations Commission 
hearings, those who appointed themselves counsel for the prosecu- 
tion lacked hard data.?” Without the financial records, they could 
proceed little further than the bland strictures expressed so faithfully 
in the Commission’s Report. Manchee, armed with the Charity Com- 
missioners’ findings and papers, was infinitely more devastating in 
exposing abuse of charity funds and endowments. 

Somewhat ironically, the most incisive assault on financial 
management came posthumously. In the context of deploring the 
installation of former members of the Corporation in prominent 
positions on the reformed Council, *“‘Paul” in 1836 reopened King- 
ton’s line of attack.2® ‘“‘Paul” was severe on unjustified spending “‘at 
the moment the charter was about to be taken from the Corpor- 
ation’’, citing a dinner where twenty participants not only consumed 
thirty-five bottles of wine, but had their horses fed at corporate 
expense. The train of paid servants, the eight principal annual 


24 M.C.R: General, p. 32. 

25 J, B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, letter 5, p. 45. 

26 Supra, pp. 23-24. 

27 Infra, pp. 97-98. 

28*‘Paul’’ (pseud.), Epistles on Corporate Proceedings and Municipal Affairs 
Generally within the City and Port of Bristol. 
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dinners, the mutual exchange of gifts among Mayor and sheriffs all 
' caught “‘Paul’s”’ roving eye as symptoms of prodigality. 

He was most merciless about the accumulation of debt to over 
£110,000. Neither the borrowing of £45,736 since 1823 nor the extra- 
ordinary “income” of £64,472 could be condoned, he insisted, even 
if an inflated amount of £85,000 was set against improvements.?° 
“Paul” in some undisclosed fashion calculated that the Corporation’s 
assets were a paltry £14,000, while its liabilities topped six figures. 
This tendentious balance sheet and its untenable deduction that 
‘Bristol was £100,000 worse off for having had a closed corporation” 
tarnished an otherwisé sound case. As it happened, ‘“‘Paul’’ was 
largely flogging a dead horse—the Corporation had by then come 
to an end and its disbursements were mainly irrecoverable. Yet he did 
confirm impressions of financial incompetence and monetary 
manipulation. When ex-alderman Hilhouse pitifully explained that 
because ready cash was usually such a scarce commodity, members 
of the Corporation and their servants and officers would step into 
the breach, “Paul” plunged home the knife: 


And when you plead as an excuse ... that the bankers of Bristol 
refused to advance the Corporation a penny unless the Aldermen 
would come down and give personal security for its repayment 
... you have contrived to heap more censure on their heads than 
could otherwise be devised by all the imaginations of all their 
enemies.>° 


It can be cogently argued that the Corporation’s surveillance of 
its financial affairs was elementary and its disposal of property 
injurious. Nevertheless, it did manage to stay afloat, and in fact, 
to pass on to its successor a handsome legacy of real estate. Mis- 
handling and squandering one’s own funds is far less culpable than 
indulging in identical practices with public funds held in trust. Thus 
the cardinal issue of the nature of the Corporation’s stock mani- 
fests itself, and no unequivocal answer is possible. Even the theory 
that assumption of public duties renders the wealth possessed public 
stock is not particularly applicable. 

It may be objected that the Corporation’s ruling philosophy was 
to retain a grasp on the control of Bristol’s affairs without accepting 
the corresponding responsibility for what transpired. To this the 
retort would be that the Corporation shrank from putting to private 
purposes funds obtained from the public, and, furthermore, that as 
its richest sources of income were private in origin, their disposal 
was “‘vested entirely in the Corporation in fee’’. Viewed legally, the 
Corporation was an example of a split personality. The question 
which beset it was whether it could arbitrarily function as a private 
institution without detrimental repercussions on its public duties. 


29 Tbid., pp. 33-34. 
30 Ibid., p. 28. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE OLD SYSTEM REVIEWED 


In order to assess the Corporation, it is necessary to know what 
kind of body it was, and where responsibility for various public 
functions lay. Certain of these were clearly laid upon such bodies 
as the Incorporation of the Poor. Nor must the Corporation be 
blamed for not performing functions which were not reckoned to 
be a public matter. The basic issue is whether it was a private body 
which happened to oversee a limited number of public services or 
a public institution which incidentally carried out a number of private 
activities. 

Before answering this question, it should be affirmed that any 
organization which undertakes public functions must be prepared 
to submit itself to scrutiny and cannot plead that the funds expended 
do not come from the public purse. Nor can it defend itself simply 
by asserting that the public functions it performs are not enjoined 
on it by law, but are the result of its concern for the public good. 
Often the Corporation resorted to this tactic. 

It cannot be taken for granted that there existed in Bristol “a 
General Governing Body of the Borough’’. Admittedly the Corpor- 
ation at times appeared to play such a role, but this it rarely 
acknowledged. It could justifiably point out that it had not been 
invested with the requisite authority and that its boundaries in any 
case enclosed less than 50% of the population. Thus, the only logical 
way to assess its performance is to consider it on three levels. 

a. Performance in public matters taken under its wing. 

b. Performance as a semi-private organization. 

c. Performance in relation to possibilities and needs. 


It is pertinent that most public services had either been transferred 
to, or vested in, other bodies. The regulation of the poor, the collec- 
tion of rates, water and gas supply, sewerage, drainage, paving, and 
the management of the port were all in this category. Over such 
bodies the Corporation had in theory significant influence, but this 
was often weakly exercised. For only a relatively limited section of 
local needs—charities, law enforcement, licensing and inspection, 
regulation of buildings—was the Corporation or the aldermen 
formally responsible. Here its record was stained. Those with the 
best interests of the Free Grammar School or Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hospital at heart had little reason to praise the Corporation’s 
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management. Unblushing connivance in the perversion of the nature 
of the Free Grammar School and systematic misappropriation of 
the Hospital endowment did not rebound to the Corporation’s credit. 

In the matter of law and order the record was mixed. The two 
penal institutions were managed respectably. Justice was dispensed 
in a variable manner. On the Bench there were some whose removal 
was desirable, but on the whole the judiciary’s frailties were tolerable. 
This was not so with regard to the police. In turbulent times, the 
Corporation sought to excuse itself for the inefficiency of the police 
by insisting that the magistrates, over whom it had no separate 
discretion, were responsible. Such a lame excuse was unconvincing. 
A radical reform of the police could have been facilitated, not 
impeded, by the dual character of the aldermen. Despite Pinney’s 
acquittal after the Riots, the reputation of the aldermen as super- 
intendents of the police was somewhat tarnished. 

There is no evidence that the comprehensive licensing and inspect- 
ing functions enjoyed by the Corporation were exercised in accord- 
ance with any overall conception of the development of Bristol. 
These functions were pursued in an essentially negative and tradi- 
tional manner, that is, of the watching task of the prevention and 
removal of nuisances. Since only two officers were engaged in this 
work, their ability to detect and deter such unsocial activities was 
severely limited. 

As a provider of amenities, the Corporation did not unduly exert 
itself. Only a tiny fraction of its income and assets was diverted to 
charity purposes. Benefactions to worthy causes, apart from the 
Established Church, were neither frequent nor munificent. It spent 
at least eight times as much on ceremony and feasting as was dis- 
bursed on laudable, local objects. As far as can be ascertained, it 
never purchased land for development into parks. In the 1770’s and 
1780’s the Corporation of the time had actively abetted the exclusion 
of citizens from the city library.! This alienation was acquiesced in, 
and only when the audacious Library Society in 1826 tried to effect 
the complete removal of public books from the shelves? was a 
stand taken. 

In the provision of public services, the Corporation’s role was 
modest. Only 25% of its revenue was so allocated, and of the total 
outlay from all sources on public services in Bristol, only 13% came 
from the Corporation. Clearly the bulk of public services were being 
sustained from other sources. Admittedly, the Corporation would 
have needed to expand its income quite radically in order to broaden 
the range of public services it provided. Yet the impression is gained 
that it relied on this situation to absolve it from any obligation to 
alleviate mounting social and physical problems. 


'See Charles Tovey, A Free Library for Bristol: With a History of the City 
Library (London, 1855). 
2P.C.C. 1823-1827, 24 June 1826, pp. 266-267. 
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A myopic attitude towards emerging needs, indifference towards 
improvements and tolerance of defective services were by no means 
unique to the unreformed Corporation. But the Bristol Corporation 
probably stood higher in its own esteem than did any other such 
body. The opportunity was there to look beyond side-issues like 
prestige and to adopt a more positive approach towards the onset 
of new urban problems. On balance, the Corporation shrank from 
this challenge. As in Southampton, “the progress of the town mainly 
took place independently of [the Corporation]’”.? A specific rejection 
of obligations in respect of drains and sewers has already been noted. 
Similarly, streets and the water supply were adjudged to have no 
legttimate place in the Corporation’s deliberations. From D. J. 
Patterson’s monograph, ““The Growth of the Public Health System 
in Bristol 1806-75”’,* it can be inferred that during the period under 
review, such matters impinged on the Corporation only when 
epidemics raged. 

Perhaps condemnation of the Corporation for not being an insti- 
tutional forerunner of Edwin Chadwick should be tempered. But 
even over trade—a matter about the importance of which local 
commercial opinion was unanimous—the Corporation’s attitude 
was negative. 

It is true that membership of the Corporation reflected the city’s 
mercantiie nature, but there was no corresponding concern over the 
sagging import trade and the failure of merchant firms. Bristol’s 
interests were secondary to the Corporation’s own vaunted rights, 
as was Clear in the clash in 1825 over the town dues.° Financial 
encouragement of trade was very perfunctory. To complaints that 
although three-fifths of the municipal dues had been surrendered, 
port levies in general were still crippling trade, came a specious reply 
—the Dock Company and the Merchant Venturers were not amen- 
able to municipal direction.® Quite justifiably, the Municipal Cor- 
porations Report reserved its severest censure for the Corporation’s 
torpor over trade. The Corporation might declare that the causes 
of business failures were beyond its control, but its influence could 
have been used to slow down or reverse the trend whereby in 1833 
87% of all foreign produce consumed in Bristol was transhipped 
from London and Liverpool.’ Because its ability to intervene effec- 
tively deteriorated, the Corporation also seemed to give up any 
attempt to use its considerable influence. 

Finally, how did the Corporation speak for the city and exercise 
vigilance as its steward? Addresses at first conveyed by costly depu- 
tations and later by M.P.s were presented to the Crown on the 
occasion of a royal death, accession, delivery or recovery. In its 


3A. Temple Patterson, Selection from Southampton Journals and Minutes, p. xvii. 
4 Undated typescript in the University of Bristol Medical Library. 

5See M.C.R: Bristol, pp. 60-74. 

6P.C.C. 1827-1832, 14 March 1832, p. 533-535. 

7 Mirror, 12 October 1833, p. 3. 
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professions of loyalty and attachment, the Corporation was never 
less than fulsome. Not that the sentiments were always mawkish 
platitudes: woven in were pledges to uphold the established order. 
Social unrest and outbreaks of violence in 1820 provoked a wordy 
response: 


Whilst every excitement to Sedition and Anarchy is held out by 
a desperate Faction by the promulgation of Doctrines equally 
subversive of our Religion, our Laws and our unrivalled Con- 
stitution we feel it a duty incumbent on us to declare to your 
Majesty our firm determination to use every exertion in our 
respective Stations to counteract the efforts of the seditious and 
recall the misled to a proper sense of their duty and real interests.°® 


Sometimes strands of partisanship showed through, none more 
glaring than when the king was petitioned not to extend the fran- 
chise to Roman Catholics until Parliament was dissolved.? There 
was no intention of articulating or echoing the view of the 
populace: quite the contrary, as any aspiration to be the voice of 
public opinion could have prejudiced the Corporation’s right to 
communicate its own unsullied views. Nevertheless, few if any 
addresses aroused counter-action, so it must be assumed their 
content was consonant with the feelings of politically-minded citizens 
as a whole. 

Over proposed legislation the Corporation took umbrage if it was 
not consulted. Promoters of local Bills were advised to delete before 
the first reading clauses objectionable to the Corporation. Threats 
to abandon jointly-sponsored measures often procured the desired 
amendments. Very large amounts were spent on promoting or 
opposing local legislation: £1,527 was spent between 1822 and 1825 
on an Incorporation of the Poor Bill, £1,165 on the Town Dues 
Bills of 1824-1825 and £571 on the Police Bill of 1832.!° Altogether, 
the Corporation concerned itself with twenty-three measures, of 
which three related to other areas and eight implemented general 
government policy. Twelve dealt with Bristol, and of these the 
Corporation promoted seven alone or in concert with others. 

In busying itself with legislation, the Corporation had two motives. 
Certain measures beneficial to Bristol, such as the Gas Light Bill 
of 1823, the Clifton Suspension Bridge Bill of 1830 and the Great 
Western Railway Bill of 1834 were all backed by petitions from the 
Corporation. However, the overriding aim was to prevent any under- 
mining of corporate rights. Of the sixteen Bills which did not emanate 
from the Corporation, twelve were opposed. These rights were often 
broadly interpreted, and both the Licencing Bill of 1822 and the 
Sugar Duties Equalization Bill of 1823 met with disapproval. 

8P.C.C. 1820-1823, 6 December 1820, p. 37. 


° Ibid., 1827-1832, 11 March 1829, pp. 169-172. 
10 Calculated from Journals E 1817-1825 and F 1825-1832. 
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Another tactic was to approve Bills subject to receiving a guarantee 
that no infringement of the Corporation’s rights was intended. In 
some of the Bills initiated by the Corporation,!! the principal aim 
appeared to be either the enlargement of powers or the reinforcing 
of suspect titles. Since so many of its own prerogatives were not 
clearly based on statute, the Corporation was well aware of the 
devastation that legislation could cause. 


Despite being the subject of contempt and ridicule, the Corpor- 
ation had many redeeming features. Continuity of membership was 
maintained, and the group of novices was always tiny. The slothful, 
dishonest or bad were not the common stock from which members 
of the Corporation sprang. Most of them were upright, energetic 
and unsmeared by malpractice. Collectively and individually they 
contributed a lot to Bristol’s prosperity. As a Corporation they 
transacted business with amity and unity. Daniel and his proteégés 
watched paternally over affairs without the extremes of absolute rule. 
To depict the Corporation as a body of aged nonentities, or servile 
minions who voted like puppets, or as vacuous seat-fillers is a cruel 
parody. The Webbs maintained that they were chiefly notable for 
‘a supine neglect” of all the public interests of the city,1? but this 
was not true of them individually, and it seems unlikely that they 
underwent a complete change when they met as a body in Common 
Council. 

It would be idle to pretend that the shortcomings of the Cor- 
poration were of iittle account. Yet, in mitigation, it should be 
stressed that many of these were external and beyond its control. 
In the first place, there was the sheer magnitude of the task of 
trying to provide adequately a full range of services. In retrospect, 
it is easy to perceive the problems which were calling forth the need 
for such services. Even if the Corporation had been blessed with 
almost superhuman insight about what urbanization portended, it 
did not possess the basic structure and forces to devise and imple- 
ment coherent policies. 

Then again, its boundaries were outmoded and the necessary 
authority dispersed. Many of the poor moved away from the City 
to escape various local rates.!° The Municipal Corporations Report 
emphasized that rationalized boundaries were an essential prerequi- 
site of progress, and it advocated inclusion of the entire parlia- 
mentary district within the new borough.!* It is doubtful whether 
either the adjoining counties or public opinion would have tamely 
allowed the Corporation as then constituted to annex the built-up 
“collar” of Bristol which so constricted it. Also very germane was 


11 Viz., Town Dues Bill 1824; Cattle Market Bill 1828; Compensation and Police 
Bills 1832. 

12 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Manor and the Borough, Pt. I, p. 470. 

13 Supra, p. 13. 

14 M.C.R: Bristol, p. 39. 
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the diffidence of central government. Mandatory general legislation 
was a novelty. Very little emanated in the way of moral exhortations, 
let alone financial support. Westminster’s and Whitehall’s interest 
in local affairs, apart from the preservation of law and order, was 
only beginning to awaken. So those in charge of town and county 
were neither prodded nor enticed into modernization. In any case, 
by the nineteenth century the government had evidently ceased to 
hold corporations, apart from their magisterial component, answer- 
able for the management of boroughs.'* Certainly the Corporation 
of Bristol did not look on the government as its taskmaster. 

As regards the Corporation’s internal condition, it was not well 
placed for coping with burgeoning public problems. Common 
Council meetings were habitually poorly attended. Not only did this 
concentrate the burden but it encouraged domination by the most 
ambitious and energetic. Moreover, there was too much to do: 
running businesses, political parties and community organizations 
was incompatible with mature probing of Bristol’s problems and 
charting its future course. It would be unreasonable to seek for such 
new-fangled therapeutics as management by objective, a chief 
_ Officers’ team and budgetary control in an early nineteenth-century 
unit of local government. But there are some more enduring prin- 
ciples of organizational management of which the Corporation 
seemed rather oblivious. Only those involved knew whether there 
was any policy in the selection of officers. Internal promotion is not 
necessarily wrong, but it tends to nurture already dominant charac- 
teristics. In Bristol’s case, reliance on internal promotion did little 
to disturb a somewhat slack sense of duty. In addition, there was 
the absence of any planned supervision. This made possible the mis- 
demeanours of a number of Chamberlains. The dozing or intoxicated 
nightwatchmen, the absentee officials and the inept nuisance inspec- 
tors did not inspire confidence. It was also alleged that the Cor- 
poration was bursting with supernumerary officers useful only for 
display.!° The error made was of not taking any systematic interest 
in the structure and operations of the employed staff. Only when 
things went wrong did the Common Council give this much 
attention. 

Certain aspects of the Corporation’s structure constituted a 
definite flaw. The committee system was the foundation of its activi- 
ties, yet it suffered from two serious drawbacks. Most importantly, 
the finance (or executive) committee had fallen into abeyance; 
secondly, the distribution of the work-load among members of the 
Corporation was uneven. No committee was charged with under- 
taking a regular revision of current policies. The practice of choosing 
as Mayor the senior common councillor was unsound, given the 
heavy demand made on the chief dignitary. To this point it could 

15 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Manor and the Borough, Pt. Il, p. 287. 


16See J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, pp. 174-194 and “Paul”, Epistles on 
Corporate Proceedings, pp.16-18. 
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be rejoined that this was irrelevant, as the aldermen were the real 
rulers at both the local (ward) and central (Common Council) levels. 
This privileged group, unlike the Mayor was answerable only to 
itself. 

Of all the structural features, the practice of self-election for life 
invites the most scathing criticism.!7 The select principle was not 
devoid of logic. If the Corporation’s raison d’étre was to administer 
its estates and transmit these, together with its “‘sacred rights and 
privileges’, to its successors in perpetuity, then it was essential to 
hand-pick the next set of guardians. A select body would not be 
subject to the carping restrictions imposed by an electorate interested 
only in economy and low rates. The fact remains that self-election 
was in conflict with the liberalization of the electorate. At a time 
when representation was percolating ever downwards, it was a 
provocative anachronism. 

Those elected for life are liable to become complacent and indolent: 
self-election encourages illusions of omnipotence and infallibility and 
can open a breach with “the community’. In Bristol’s case, it 
restricted the pool from which talent could be drawn. Exclusiveness, 
party domination and the sullied reputation of the Corporation 
combined to warn off many prominent citizens of proven business 
ability. On the principle of like attracting like, self-election is apt 
to perpetuate the traits uppermost in the institution concerned. How 
far self-election erected an unscaleable barrier between the Corpor- 
ation and the populace will be considered later. There can be no 
doubt that this very question—the exercise of public powers by an 
irresponsible body—was the spearhead of numerous attacks on the 
Corporation. Even more profoundly, it was a chief determinant 
underlying the Corporation’s behaviour. 

The Corporation’s fundamental creed could be summed up as 
follows: 


As an essentially private body our first charge is to administer 
our inherited assets and affairs as we deem fit, not subject to 
outside scrutiny or external direction. Our rights and privileges 
are absolute unless freely abrogated or removed by statute, and 
as such, in any conflict take precedence over any public trusts 
we have agreed to bear. In the event of any attempted infringe- 
ment of our rights or authority we will resist to the limits of our 
ability. 

From this it is apparent that the public have no legitimate access 
to either our deliberations or our funds. If, for instance, we choose 
to expend amounts of the latter, which are not derived from the 
common stock, on honouring certain personalities and occasions, 
that is our prerogative. But our responsibilities respecting such 
'7 In Bristol, self-election was not even unrestricted among the select forty-three. 


More equal than others were the aldermen, who filled their own vacancies, and the 
Mayor, who usually picked new common councillors. 
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inestimable rights, of whatever their origin, have not rendered us 
insensible of the contributions that the Corporation has made and 
can make to the common weal of Bristol. Many of the instru- 
ments for effecting this, notably the striking of a county rate, lie 
in other hands: nevertheless, provided our rights are not at risk, 
we will endeavour to promote the city’s interests. It must be 
expressly understood that we reject the notion of being answerable 
to any body of people other than ourselves, except as we allow 
or the law of the land requires. 


Ample documentation is available to validate this representation. 
Particularly fruitful is the controversy over town dues in 1824-1825! 
and the resolution of April 1832 replying to a hostile memorial about 
the Police Bill.19 As the Mayor, John Barrow, proclaimed when he 
laid the foundation stone of the new Council House in 1824: 


May they defend with energy and firmness their lawful rights and 
privileges ... which have for centuries past been held sacred by 
the Corporation.?° 


In forming the Corporation’s outlook, politics was of less signifi- 
cance than custom. Apart from overt but modest assistance to the 
Established Church, the Tory Corporation simply absorbed the 
beliefs of its Whig predecessor. The goal was Tory control, not the 
Corporation’s distortion into a political organ or even less a re- 
definition of the corporate philosophy. Finally, a strain of expediency 
is noticeable. A straitened treasury made it expedient to assert that 
the Corporation’s funds were owned as exclusively as were the 
members’ personal residences. Again, because there was little enthu- 
siasm for selfless public service, inactivity was excused by the plea 
that authority was located in other sovereign institutions. Lastly, the 
diverting of the income of certain charities made it desirable to 
declare their management to be private business. 

Despite allegations about financial ineptitude and murky dealings, 
the Corporation’s record in this field was not beyond defence. Given 
the sources of income, the contention that there was no obligation 
to use the funds on public projects was eminently reasonable. On 
the other hand, there was almost a blasé tolerance of chronic 
shortages of ready cash which led to 15% of the income in 1835 
having to be earmarked for interest payments on loans. The selling 
of property was open to criticism, and more attention was given 
to trying to find the extra money required for expenditure than to 
cutting down expenditure to the limits of an essentially inelastic 


18 Supra, pp. 47-49. 
19P.C.C. 1827-1832, 7 April 1832, p. 539. 
7° John Evans, A Chronological History of Bristol (Bristol: n.p., 1825), p. 331. 
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income. In mitigation, it should be remembered that funds did not 
end up in the pockets of members of the Corporation. Moreover, 
Doncaster and Exeter corporations, each with less revenue than 
Bristol, contrived to accumulate much heavier debts.?! 

To assess the Corporation’s handling of its own funds as against 
those administered in trust for public purposes, a double standard 
must be applied. While charges of extravagance and occasionally 
mismanagement could be levelled, those of embezzlement could not 
be sustained, apart from a possible exception of charity transac- 
tions.?? To the accusation that it was misapplying public funds, the 
Corporation had a ready reply: by a liberal interpretation, about 
12% of its income (town dues, burgess money) was from public 
sources, yet at least 25’, of expenditure went on public services. 
To the charge that a higher proportion of income should have been 
directed to public improvements, the rejoinder was that surplus 
income was exceedingly limited. Even had every possible economy 
been effected, the resultant savings would still have been no substi- 
tute for a county rate. Despite the Corporation’s exertions in 1832 
in the context of the Riot compensation and police negotiations, 
the parochial deputies point-blank refused to sanction the Corpor- 
ation being allowed to levy a county rate. 

The Corporation’s attitude towards its image was ambivalent. The 
£65,000 lavished on public buildings, the splendid processions and 
other pomp indicate that the formal occasion was regarded in the 
same category as feasting and other bodily pleasures. In all this 
there was a conscious aping of the Corporation of London. Official 
dinners and balls were a projection of the entertainment to which 
the members of the Corporation were accustomed at home, but the 
more welcome since they did not have to pay for them. Following 
as it did those who, in the words of one local historian, 


raised this City to an [sic] high rank in the nation, and ... their 
successors [who] have exalted it to the dignity of being the Second 
City in the kingdom,?3 


the Corporation firmly believed that its status could be found in 
display and ceremony. 

The effect of this varied. It entirely failed to impress Kington, 
‘Paul’, and the Liberal “‘misers”’. By contrast, to those who revered 
tradition, this infatuation with livery and celebration was a tangible 
mark of the Corporation’s liveliness. As to the common people, 
probably many were bedazzled by the Corporation on parade. Most 
people never had direct contact with the Corporation, and regarded 
its activities as remote from their everyday lives. However, to the 


21 M.C.R: General, pp. 108 and 116. 

22 Supra, pp. 66-67. 

23.W. Barrett, The History and Antiquities of the City of Bristol (Bristol: n.p., 
1789), dedication. 
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Corporation itself, such doings were a respected, integral part of 
municipal life, in no way a matter of frills and play. This meant, 
however, that the Corporation could never divorce itself from its 
public aspect. The habits of ostentation and gratification may not 
have helped the Corporation when the Riots burst over its head in 
1831. One of the first actions of the new order in 1836 was to dis- 
continue many of the above practices. 

Lastly, how sound were the grounds on which the Corporation 
exercised power? Its charters seem either to have been upheld or 
ignored as the Corporation deemed expedient. Both their letter and 
spirit had been diversely interpreted over the centuries. It is perhaps 
most instructive to consider the situation in the context of the classic 
British feature of attaching responsibility to power. Certainly the 
Corporation had no mania for naked power. For one thing, the 
citizens would not have tolerated this. The Corporation’s philosophy 
was a subtle adaptation of the classic precept. Basically, its object 
was to exercise selectively those powers which it desired, including 
the right—not the obligation—to interfere in the affairs of statutory 
bodies. All this was done while disclaiming responsibility for civic 
affairs. 

If the Corporation had simply absolved itself completely of public 
duties and concentrated on holding what materially it had, this would 
have been quite logical. At the other extreme, if the aim was con- 
quest of all or most public business, then there would have been 
no uncertainty as to accountability. As it was, the Corporation 
steered a devious path. An unqualified rejection of accountability 
to the public or the city was accompanied by the enjoyment of such 
powers as licensing and inspecting. With this went the demand to 
be consulted on such public matters as the Corporation nominated. 
An excellent starting point in trying to explain the latent ill-feeling 
which bedevilled public affairs for over a century is the Corporation’s 
dogma that it was in no respect beholden to the city or its inhabi- 
tants. A body which arbitrarily wields authority over public affairs 
while denying opportunity to exert influence on its deliberations 
deserves little loyalty or obedience. In so far as there existed any 
compact between the Corporation and the citizens, the terms were 
no longer mutually accepted. 

Analysing the conflicts in which the Corporation got embroiled 
is a useful aid to an understanding of the situation. Conflict arose 
over four issues—trade, the county rate, the conduct of the 
magistrates and the select nature of the Corporation. Only the last 
menaced its very existence, but in all the controversies the theme 
developed by critics was the Corporation’s innate love of power, 
which it sought to expand at every opportunity.?* Its opponents 
deplored its passion for secrecy, which they attributed to an excessive 
partiality to self-indulgence and to disreputable dealings. They 
argued that in putting its own interests first the Corporation had 

24 See e.g., the Town Dues, Police and Compensation Bills. 
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forfeited the city’s confidence. To its credit, the Corporation was 
never accused of engaging in corrupt practices to benefit either the 
Common Councillors or the Tory party. Rather than peculation and 
intrigue, it was mismanagement, extravagance and indifference 
which drove its adversaries to pamphlet and lawsuit. 

The identity of the Corporation’s opponents is a testimony to its 
ability to antagonize. Whigs were the ringleaders in five issues, Tories 
in two, a combination in seven, and in the other two the politics 
of those involved cannot be determined. Not one of the attacks was 
motivated primarily by a desire to make political capital. Newspaper 
editors, merchants—both individual and in collaboration—and in 
the final years, committees of citizens like the parochial deputies, 
were in the vanguard. Writing under the pseudonym of “Cosmo” 
Gutch was the catalyst who established the Chamber of Commerce, 
a doughty enemy in the issue of town dues.?5 In 1833, after the 
Chamber’s directors had dabbled in politics by floating an abortive 
petition for the reform of the Corporation, the majority of members, 
who were Tory, forbad further clashes. Notable absentees from the 
roll-call of opponents were the other statutory and quasi-public 
bodies, for reasons already explained.2° The most feared opponent 
was the Central Committee of Parochial Deputies, which quickly 
learned the art of hard bargaining. It dissolved itself in 1835,27 but 
only because the Corporation was on its deathbed. As discontent 
could not be expressed through the Corporation, it had to be directed 
against it. Majestic indifference was shown by the Corporation 
towards the public press and broadsheets. Memorials and petitions 
were accorded some attention, and the Corporation reacted sharply 
if lawsuits were instituted or Bills contested. Legal broadsides against 
the Corporation brought mixed results—one success out of three. 
A daring tactic—direct appeal to the Government—was worth the 
effort. Each time it was resorted to, the Corporation suffered a major 
" reverse or was coerced into action. 

In the Corporation’s response to pressure, a rhythmic pattern is 
discernible. As an opening gambit, the matter was disregarded; then 
came a delaying or stalling stratagem: if.the attack was relentless, 
concessions were grudgingly made up to the point beyond which 
retreat was intolerable. Opportunity was always sought to withdraw 
or dilute concessions already granted, such as Ludlow’s suggestion 
to liberalize admission to freedom, and the promise in i832 to 
publish the accounts.?® In all, six attacks were ignored, one promptly 
capitulated to, three temporarily resisted, five replied to by court 
proceedings, and two resisted in entirety. 

Relatively little was done by the Corporation to curb its rights 
or remedy its supposed defects. Those who opposed it achieved some 


25 Supra, pp. 47-49. 

26 Supra, pp. 6-12. 

27 Final Report of the Central Committee of Parochial Deputies, 30 September 1835. 
28 Supra, p. 73, and Town Clerk’s Correspondence, 14 November 1832. 
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victories: the town dues were drastically modified, compensation 
arising from the Riots was heavily reduced, and the instituting of 
a county rate frustrated. Such achievements were, however, far out- 
weighed by the failure of the attempt to open the Corporation, to 
reform the police, to invalidate the claim to town dues, to bring 
the magistrates to book after the Riots, to revive the Grammar 
School, or to extract an admission that corporate funds were a public 
stock. 

Apart from one instance,° there is no evidence that the Corpor- 
ation tended to split into warring factions. Over the really vital issues 
—town dues, prosecution of the magistrates, the Police Bill—the 
minutes imply that the solidarity remained intact. 

Animosity between Corporation and citizens may be misinter- 
preted by the historian, but there is no doubt that it existed. 
Twentieth-century observers, with at best a fragmented appreciation 
of those times, and fortified by hindsight, find it tempting to apply 
rigorous but irrelevant current standards to past performances in 
the public arena. To some extent this is unavoidable, but the Cor- 
poration’s opponents were not unrealistic visionaries or neurotic 
academics. They were practical men concerned with the earthy prob- 
lems of eking out a human existence in a turbulent age. Their 
values were certainly not distorted by hindsight. 

The consequences of the Napoleonic Wars—social unrest, un- 
ceasing industrialization, and the trend towards liberalism—made 
it likely that the Corporation would be taxed with its shortcomings. 
As the Webbs read the situation,*° not until 1818 was it subject to 
any serious onslaught. Then, significantly, unease arose over the 
magistrates’ ability to ensure order. It may be that before then the 
local oligarchies had often governed reasonably well according to 
their lights and avoided trouble.*! It may be that the advent of Tory 
dominance in Bristol in 1812 helps explain the growing unrest. Even 
so, it is difficult to believe that an earlier, sound local government 
had been supplanted by one inherently unsound. In general, it seems 
that rapid development exposed the inadequacies of government, 
which hitherto had not been of serious consequence. Additionally, 
Bristol was saddled with the results of past dissension, in that many 
potential members of the Corporation who could have tempered the 
antipathy had either been frightened off or were effectually disbarred 
for political reasons. 

No single motive underlay the behaviour of those who attempted 
to storm the bastion of the Corporation. Essentially they were neither 
playing politics nor seeking a place for themselves. Personal 


29 The Journal, 4 March 1826, p. 3 claimed that Gutch’s campaign to reform the 
Corporation had split its ranks, several resignations being imminent. Whatever the 
intentions, none occurred. 

30 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Manor and-the Borough, Pt. Il, p. 696. 

3!G,. Kitson Clark, The Making of Victorian England (London, 1962), p. 160. 
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grievances occasionally prompted an attack,3? but they sustained 
none. Nor was the trouble primarily related to political or religious 
exclusion, although on a national footing the Webbs assign to this 
high importance.23 Having monopolized power for over a century, 
the cries of Whig Dissenters about Tory exclusivism rang rather 
hollow. Of more significance were financial factors, for the prin- 
ciple of “no taxation without representation” was dear to both 
Kington and the parochial deputies. Furthermore, the merchants 
and businessmen whose aspirations were linked to Bristol’s economic 
fortunes, wanted something more tangible than municipal goodwill. 
When the Corporation failed to deal with the difficulties of trade, 
it lost credibility. Quite probably, a strain of self-importance also 
ran through the Corporation’s opponents and they believed that 
they, or at least people of their kind, could manage affairs much 
better. 

Kington dogmatically maintained that the root cause of evil was 
the select principle. The Corporation denied the citizens any share 
in their government and declined to take them into its confidence. 
Even the privileged freemen were treated in the same fashion. The 
Corporation neglected to mollify the feelings of those who were 
excluded and made no placatory gestures. It could not even pro- 
duce a pragmatic, effective paternalism. Whatever else the Riots 
proved, they totally demolished the sentimental idea that some 
unifying bond joined citizens and Corporation. How far all this 
exemplified the “Radical spirit which was assailing all corrupted 
institutions’’3* is difficult to gauge. Place and Parkes, busily engin- 
eering social and political reform, may have been working on a more 
exalted plane for the same ends as were Manchee, Kington, Gutch, 
Acland and ‘Paul’, but in Bristol these agitators were rarely 
Radical, nor was the Corporation “‘corrupt’’, even if it had departed 
from its original form. 

In two ways a community of interest was missing: first, between 
the Corporation and all outsiders, and, secondly, between the dis- 
sentients themselves. There was no threat from the lower classes who 
had little connection with or interest in the Corporation and its 
world. But for the elements of the lower-middle and middle classes 
who were getting a taste for political power, the Corporation’s 
imperious front invited assault. Its chances of making allies here had 
been squandered, so blinded was it by the importance it attached 
to its own rights. These ‘“‘upstarts’”” might have acquiesced in the 
status quo if the Corporation had declared its dedication to the 
promotion of trade. But its actions—or, rather, its inactions—in this 
sphere invited a hostile reaction. It often repulsed even the favourably 


32 E.g. Walker’s pamphlets, Bush’s book on town dues and in a qualified sense, 
Acland’s diatribes against the magistrates. 

33 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Manor and the Borough, Pt. Il, p. 696. 
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inclined. In dismissing Pinney’s mayoralty, the Bristol Free Reporter, 
an ephemeral Radical paper, managed to convey a widespread atti- 
tude of the time: 


He has become in every sense of the word, one of the soulless 
Corporation, a body possessing neither respect, esteem or confi- 
dence of their fellow citizens, but which, judging from their acts, 
seem in love with odium, and take every means in their power 
to secure their full share of it.3>° 


The solution was a more democratic governing body and the 
imposition of public accountability. There was no hope of reform 
from within. Into the Corporation’s code of ethics the ‘‘defence unto 
death” of its privileges was ingrained. Representatives of the Cor- 
poration testified to the House of Lords in 1835 that it was doing 
an admirable job.3° Probably its bewilderment as to why it was so 
regularly at odds with citizens was perfectly genuine. As a closed 
body it was, its critics insisted, constitutionally incapable of acting 
with any real benefit for the city. But if the Corporation was opened, 
all these evils would flee. Trade would return, spending would be 
strictly utilitarian, an effective police system would materialize and, 
overall, the interests of Bristol would be belatedly but zealously 
safeguarded. 

Along with many select, irresponsible bodies, the Corporation 
patently failed to cope with the needs of the time. Like its counter- 
part in Southampton, it ““vegetated rather somnolently through the 
even tenor of an existence’’,>’ disturbed only slightly by the forces 
at work around it. Only a thorough reform could transform the old 
corporations into “‘what they ought to be, useful and efficient instru- 
ments of local government’’.2® Yet the Corporation never professed 
to be the guide to Bristol’s future. It was a slothful, incompetent 
unit of local government because it never believed its primary pur- 
pose was to fulfil the public’s needs. Its proclamations about 
‘discharging its duties with fidelity and honour” were not sophistry. 
Nor could it be expected to have special prescience about the way 
the city was being moulded by dimly-perceived forces. Where it erred 
was in maintaining a role in the world of public affairs while insisting 
on functioning by the same precepts that governed its private 
business. Whether it liked it or not, it was accountable for its dili- 
gence in the public sphere. Its periodic assumption of public functions 
which were used or abused as the Corporation itself decreed was 
unpardonable in an era when other “‘rights’’, long suppressed or 
muted, were demanding recognition. 


35 Bristol Free Reporter, 29 September 1832. 

36 See House of Lords Journals, LXVII, 1835, pp. 401-405 passim. 
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38 M.C.R: General, p. 49. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE ADVENT OF REFORM 


Any detailed tracing of the evolution of municipal reform or explana- 
tion of political overtones is outside the scope of this work. In three 
integrated pieces of scholarship, G. B. A. M. Finlayson has covered 
the Municipal Corporations Commission and its Report, the political 
situation and the grand culmination, the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835. It is evident in retrospect that Lord Melbourne’s Whig 
administration intended to destroy every unreformed corporation. 
Our chief interest here is to understand how the Corporation of 
Bristol reacted to its impending extinction. The essential elements 
of the national situation will be only briefly sketched. 

Municipal reform cannot be divorced from the parliamentary 
reform which preceded it. They are two sides of the one coin, or 
in the imagery of Joseph Parkes, the young, radical Birmingham 
solicitor, ““Municipal Reform is the steam engine for the Mill built 
by ‘Parliamentary Reform’’’.* An attack on the corporations was 
foreshadowed by the appointment of a parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee of Enquiry, heavily stocked with Whigs, early in 1833. Unable 
even to discover the exact number of corporations it was examining, 
it nevertheless significantly concluded that the corporations “‘as then 
constituted, were not adapted to the present state of society”’.* The 
chief recommendation—an intensive investigation by a Royal Com- 
mission of Enquiry—was speedily adopted in July. Concurrently, 
legislation dealing with Scottish corporations was enacted and a Bill 
promoted to confer municipal government on the booming industrial 
towns given parliamentary representation in 1832. Additionally, 
there were moves afoot to reform the Corporation of Bristol. The 
Bill which Protheroe had tried to get through the previous year+ 
had been the first indication. Then in March 1833 the Board of the 
Chamber of Commerce by nine votes to seven decided to forward 


'G. B. A. M. Finlayson, (1) “The Municipal Corporations Commission and 
Report, 1833-35”, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, Vol. XXXVI, May 
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Review, Vol. LXXXI, October 1966, pp. 673-692; (3) The Municipal Corporations 
Act 1835 (unpublished B.Litt thesis, Oxford University, 1959). 
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through one of the M.P.s ‘‘a petition setting forth the evils of the 
present municipal government, and praying for a remedy’’.> Mar- 
shalling every sympathizer, the Tory members of the Chamber had 
a special meeting convened which recalled the petition and effec- 
tively declared that it was inexpedient for the Chamber to intervene.° 
Nevertheless, the Corporation must have sensed that it was steadily 
being crowded into a corner from which there was no escape. 

Reform of the Corporations was advocated for a variety of 
reasons, but all shades of political opinion agreed that they could 
not be left untouched. In general, it was agreed that: 


1. they were unsuitable instruments for coping with the growing 
problems facing the towns; 
2. they had proved unable to maintain an acceptable level of law 
and order; 
3. though no longer “electoral colleges for Parliament’’,’ they still 
_ dispensed perquisites and patronage such as charitable funds 
and the granting of public house licences which in corrupt 
hands could be brought to bear on elections; 
. the majority were in Tory control; 
. they were a barrier impeding the advance of democracy; 
. as exemplified by the freemen and the select members, they 
were havens of exclusivism and privilege. 


Nn & 


It is very easy to overstress the political motives for reform at 
the expense of administrative and representational arguments. Yet 
it was scarcely feasible to overhaul town government without tearing 
the corporations asunder. Even allowing a minute section of the 
population any say in their affairs would have represented the 
destruction of the status quo. Quite conveniently, party cause and 
objective need were in accord. Had the corporations been over- 
whelmingly Whig in composition, the Radical exponents of reform 
might not have found the Grey government so amenable to their 
views. As it was, the chief object seemed to be to administer a dose 
of “poison to Toryism’’. This effect was achieved in the inaugural 
elections for the reformed councils, for as the architect of the 
measure, Parkes, confided to Lord Durham, “‘on politics, all is safe. 
The Tories as we always calculated hors de combat by Municipal 
Reform’’.® 

The Tories also saw the reform in essentially political terms. It 
was: 


a political manoeuvre, calculated to further the advantages of 


5 Mercury, 6 April 1833, p. 3. 
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its sponsors at the expense of the traditional guardians of property 
and stability in the boroughs.? 


Even Peel, a moderate on this issue, counselling acceptance of a 
“sincere, bona fide Reform”, sensed intentions “‘not to extirpate but 
to transfer the abuse of power’’.1° There were extravagant warnings 
that the real intention was to destroy the House of Lords as well 
as local Toryism. Nevertheless, there is among present-day historians 
widespread agreement that “‘a sincere desire to enact a law to reform 
corporations in the safest, best and most satisfactory manner’ was 
subservient to the demands of partisanship. Finlayson’s conclusion 
is that: 


For many close to it, municipal reform was far from being a 
detached and disinterested debate on a ““Benthamite blueprint’. 
Rather it was a struggle over issues considered to be of great 
political and party significance; and, as such, a source of high 
hopes or stark anxieties.!! 


Those selected for the Commission of Enquiry were almost solely 
“the Whigs favourite human animal, the barrister of six years’ 
standing”’.12 All except one were Benthamites, “personal, radical 
friends of Parkes’’, who, having been appointed as the Commission’s 
secretary, knew that “‘they would do their duty’’.!3 On the question 
of whether “‘the rotten Corporations” whose end he was plotting 
had any saving graces, Parkes’ mind was firmly closed. The com- 
missioners were instructed to collect information under numerous 
headings and elicit defects in the system, all being embodied in 
conclusions recommending a course of action. A logical deduction 
is that, far from initiating an unbiased fact-finding study, the 
Government had prejudged the issue. Primarily its goal was to 
buttress legislative plans with incontrovertible evidence of intolerable 
infirmity and decay in the corporate system. ‘+ 

The Bristol Corporation soon received a communication intimat- 
ing that a visit was projected, and requesting that information be 
prepared on sixteen aspects of its functions and rights.'> The 
headings of the schedule were boundaries, charities, title, officers, 
freedom, election, admission fees to freedom and offices, courts, 
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juries, police, gaols, fines, property and revenue, patronage, local 
Acts, and the general state of the town. Both the Commissioners 
deputed to visit Bristol were barristers under forty. John E. Drink- 
water, also known as Bethune, was apparently one of the non- 
Radicals on the Commission. He had been admitted to the Middle 
Temple in 1827. At the time of the enquiry he was only thirty-two 
and was retained as a counsel to the Home Office. He was highly 
regarded and participated in the drafting of the Municipal Corpor- 
ations Bill itself.1© His older colleague, Edward J. Gambier, had 
entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1822. Membership of the Commission 
launched his career towards respectable heights—in 1834 a knight- 
_ hood and the Recordership of Prince of Wales Island and in 1842 
he was appointed the Chief Justice of Madras in India.!7 

The Corporation was really on trial and must have been tempted 
to decline co-operation. Earlier, when the abortive Select Committee 
was struggling to amass information, it had toyed with a policy of 
non-compliance. In the end it decided to make all records available 
and afford every facility to the commissioners.!® Obstruction would 
only furnish further proof of a charge that it concealed its business 
from the public, allegedly one of the abiding defects of the corporate 
system. As the commissioners were not empowered to compel testi- 
mony, but relied for inducement on the prestige of a commisssion 
issued by the Crown and the respect it commanded, they were 
indebted to the Corporation. Doubly so, since the Dock Company 
permitted no access to its records and the Society of Merchant 
Venturers only selective examination. The Society provided material 
about its charter and constitution, but it declined “‘upon principle 
and in support of the Society’s rights” to produce any account of 
the revenue resulting from the wharfage lease.19 Only nine of the 
246 corporations investigated were totally or partly refractory, but 
controversy over whether “illegal and tyrannical means were em- 
ployed for the extortion of evidence’”’ continued for a prolonged 
period. 

Intermittently from 7 October until 2 November 1833 the Commis- 
sioners sat in formal session in a room in the Council House, a 
shrewd gesture by the Corporation. Because of the Quarter Sessions 
and other interruptions, the actual time occupied was about fifteen 
days. Despite the sittings being advertised and open to the public, 
as at Leeds, where the “throng” totalled twenty, there was a sparse 
attendance. Only seven or eight of the thirty present at the inaugural 
sitting were burgesses.?° The invitation to present sundry grievances 
against the establishment was poorly utilized. Somewhat puzzl- 

'© See Frederic Boase, Modern English Biography (Truro: n.p., 1892), p. 263. 

'7 See Sidney Lee (ed.), Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1903), p. 475. 

18P.C.C. 1832-1835, 13 March 1833, p. 75 and 11 January 1834, p. 138. 

19 Minutes of Standing Committee, 5 November 1833 and Minutes of General 
Meeting, 4 December 1833; Merchant Hall Book of Proceedings (17) 1830-1836, 


p. 178 and p. 194. 
20 Gazette, 10 October 1833, p. 3. 
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ingly, the press confined its reports to scrappy accounts of evidence. 
One paper explained that nothing better than an approximate résumé 
could be printed because reporters were barred from taking notes. 
Four articles each were published by the Journal and the Mercury, 
the Tory and Liberal mouthpieces respectively, while the Gazette 
contented itself with two articles and the Mirror with one. Almost 
inexplicable—unless it was believed that the matter was sub judice— 
was the absence of editorial comment on the enquiry and what it 
might portend for the government of Bristol. 

One regrets the departure from Bristol of Acland and his invective. 
Scanty interest and coverage also prevailed in Coventry. From the 
historical standpoint, it was a great tragedy that the minutes of 
evidence were not accorded official status: without this imprimatur, 
they were destroyed, at least with reference to Bristol. Kington in 
A Burgess’s Letters written at the time cites them tantalizingly in 
his footnotes. They are in no sense a précis of what happened, and 
the task of reconstructing the submissions and the general atmos- 
phere is very difficult. ; 

Ludlow was entrusted with the Corporation’s case, with the Mayor 
keeping a constant watching brief. Generally, one or two aldermen 
hovered in the background. Manchee?! and Visger?? were the chief 
spokesmen for those who opposed the Corporation. It is likely that 
they represented only a tiny coterie. A veneer of cordiality if not 
Christian brotherliness for the most part kept truculence and rancour 
out of the hearings. An immediate impression of “‘acuteness, tact, 
and gentlemanly demeanour” was made by the Commissioners.?% 
Afterwards, simiJar compliments were reciprocated by the Commis- 
sioners when conveying thanks for the assistance rendered by the 
Corporation.?+ The Corporation in an unsophisticated way deliber- 
ately cultivated a positive image. Whatever its deepest inclinations, 
it knew that sealed lips would serve it ill. ““Manly co-operation” was 
the best defence. 

As to the proceedings, it can be deduced that tedium too often 
triumphed. A substantial amount of time was spent—or perhaps 
squandered—on ferreting out obscure details more easily ascertain- 
able by other methods. The invitation to comment freely on any 
aspect of the Corporation’s activities produced some acrimonious 
exchanges about the preponderance of Tories on the Common 
Council.?> Delegates from the Chamber of Commerce siressed the 
“partial and oppressive operation” of local taxation. Other contro- 
versial issues included the state of trade, the management of 
charities and dabbling by the Corporation in local politics. All this 


21 Supra, p. 66. 

22 Supra, p. 50. 

23 Gazette, 10 October 1833, p. 3. 

24T etter from E. J. Gambier, 21 November 1833; Town Clerk’s Correspondence 
1833. See also P.C.C. 1832-1835, 11 January 1834, p. 138. 

25 Journal, 2 November 1833, p. 3. 
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failed to create a highly-charged atmosphere. Perhaps the Commis- 
sioners were hoping for a more pronounced clash in order to 
support the evidence for change. However, they tactfully avoided 
entanglement in any fracas by observing that 


they would be glad to encourage an improved feeling, but they 
could not interfere to determine questions in dispute.?° 


In his summing up, Ludlow was neither aggressive nor intran- 
sigent. His remarks verged on a recantation of past attitudes. He 
acknowledged the fact of recurring discord between the Corporation 
and the citizens, and asserted, in effect, that the Corporation eagerly 
seized the chance to search out and remedy any “‘tangible 
grievances’, and thus restore amicable relations with its “‘fellow- 
citizens’. He believed that legislation would certainly follow the 
Commissioners’ Report. ‘“‘Whatever the result’, he brashly con- 
cluded, “the Corporation would cheerfully acquiesce.”?7’ This last 
disclosure was possibly a double entendre. He was courting a 
reprimand from his employers, as to some extent he implied that 
the Corporation’s rights were no longer paramount. The Corpor- 
ation’s behaviour at the hearings did not suggest that it already 
knew it was doomed. After all, the policy of uniform, mandatory 
re-organization of statutory bodies was a novelty: the Incorporation 
of the Poor’s exemption from the 1834 Poor Act excited the 
Corporation’s hopes that it might procure a similar pardon. Unless 
the Corporation genuinely believed that there was a real chance 
to avoid being abolished, its attitude at the hearings was inexplic- 
able. It did not see the issue as irrevocably decided. 

Under Parkes’ detailed supervision, the teams of commissioners 
produced a mass of material. They seem “‘everywhere to perform 
their duty with zeal, sagacity and fairness’, stated The Times in 
October 1833.28 The months after October 1834 were a winter of 
strain rather than discontent for Parkes as he and the Commission’s 
chairman, John Blackburne, M.P. for Huddersfield, compiled from 
the mass of documentation a draft general report. After prior 
circulation to members, the report and four volumes of appendices, 
which included the section on Bristol, were published on 30 March 
1835, just as Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry was being ushered out. Those 
to whom the reform of corporations was anathema had delivered 
a series of objections: the Commission was illegal; its members were 
partial and mainly Dissenters; anti-corporation witnesses were often 
given a favourable reception; the general Report was published before 
all the individual reports were to hand; two Commissioners refused 
to sign the final report; mature compilation of the report was 


26 Tbid., 9 November 1833, p. 3. 

27 Gazette, 6 August 1835, p. 3. 

28 Cited in G. B. A. M. Finlayson, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
Vol. XXXVI, p. 47. 
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precluded by the breakneck speed at which the commissioners 
worked. 

Without dismissing the central issue of bias, it may be noted that 
the production of such a massive report in so short a space of time 
was indeed a great accomplishment. The Webbs were tremendously 
impressed by the technical act of compilation. It was 


not withstanding some shortcomings and certain conspicuous 
failures, a survey ... to which, for systematic accuracy, lucidity, 
and completeness, we know no rival.29 


In their travels the commissioners had visited 285 towns in which 
they found 246 corporations. All individual reports except those for 
twenty-one boroughs were ready for inclusion in the general Report. 
Yet this was not a digest of its constituent parts, nor did it simply 
put forward proposals based on the evidence amassed. It was, in 
fact, a manifesto. As the Webbs put it, the Report claimed that 


‘The perversion of municipal institutions to political ends’’, ‘“‘the 
positive distrust and dislike’ entertained towards the Borough 
Magistrates “as political partisans’’, the ““mismanagement of the 
Corporate property of the most glaring kind”’ prove ... that the 
whole body of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales 
“where not productive of positive evil ... exist, in the great 
majority of instances, for no purpose of general utility’’.>° 


It concluded very firmly that the corporations 


neither possess nor deserve the confidence or respect of YOUR 
MAJESTY’S subjects, and ... a thorough reform must be effected, 
before they can become what ... they ought to be, useful and effi- 
cient instruments of local government.?! 


Of the eighty-page section on Bristol, most was devoted to the 
Corporation. Other bodies such as the Merchant Venturers, the 
Incorporation of the Poor, the Dock Company and the Chamber 
of Commerce received a briefer mention, primarily in relation to 
the derivation of their powers in local government. 

After delineating the Corporation’s boundaries and examining 
its history and its charters, the Report considered in detail its nature 
and the diverse duties of its officers. Machinery for the enforcement 
of law and order, particularly the police, was scrutinized, and refer- 
ence was made to the 1830 proposals for reorganizing the watch. 
Ten pages were allocated to a review of the main sources of revenue. 
At the end of this factual section of the Report,>? the trade and 


29 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Manor and the Borough, Pt. Il, p. 717. 

30 Tbid., p. 719. | 

31 M.C.R: General, p. 49. 

32 Appendices consisted of the various charters pertaining to the City, a schedule 
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port dues embracing foreign and Irish trade were analysed, and 
compared with those applying in Liverpool, Gloucester, Hull and 
London. This section included a survey of the conflict over town 
dues in 1824-1825. Visger plied the Commissioners with corrected 
trade tables after the sittings finished, a procedure which the Tories 
deplored when the Bill was before the House in 1835.5 A terse 
conclusion gave the impression that Gambier and Drinkwater had 
tired of their task. They stressed ‘“‘obsession with power’’, ‘“‘discord 
with the citizens”, and the “injurious effects on trade of municipal 
dues’. 

The Commissioners dismissed any imputation that the Corpor- 
ation was “‘clandestinely appropriating its revenues to individual pro- 
fits” 34 and acquitted it of using corporate and charity funds to sway 
elections. Indeed, the administration of the numerous charities was 
not even mentioned. The theme repeatedly stressed was that of 
declining trade.*5 Not only had the Corporation failed to use its 
powers to arrest this trend, but it had been guilty of ‘“‘mis- 
management and extravagance”’ in continuing to deplete its sizeable 
revenue unprofitably on 


an overgrown establishment and in a display of state magnificence 
which is satisfactory to contemplate only when it is a symbol 
of prosperity, defrayed out of its overflow.?° 


The Report could find little to say in mitigation of the Cor- 
poration’s performance as conservator of the port. At first it had 
practically ignored the criticism that the multifarious port dues were 
a disincentive to trade. When it was at last forced to admit that 
they were injurious, the Corporation asserted that it lacked any 
authority to abate the burdens. The Report asserted that 


The mildest charge that can be made against them is that they 
have been careless of its interest; there is much ground for assert- 
ing that they have been actually injurious to it.’ 


In the same passage the Commissioners attacked the very nature 
of the Corporation: 


[it] is constituted on the closest principles of self election and 
irresponsibility; and it seems to us to offer a very unfavourable 
specimen of the results of such a system. 


33 See J. B. Kington, “A Reply to Sir R. Vyvyan’s Speech” in A Burgess’s Letters. 
In Coventry there was similar reliance on a party who lacked impartiality. See S. E. 
Kerrison, Coventry and the Municipal Corporations Act, pp. 16-19. 

34 M.C.R: Bristol, p. 74. 

35 Ibid., pp. 61-68. 

3° Tbid., p. 74. 
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It was accused of having “‘a desire for power’ and a determination 
to prevent anything over which it could not exercise control. The 
most telling example of this was the legislation it had promoted or 
soughi to promote, almost all of which “makes good some question- 
able point, or fences them round with some new privilege”’.3® This 
inevitably resulted in “fierce opposition”, which had grown into 
“general discontent”, and aroused such suspicion that 


it seems doubtful whether the corporation could not do an act 
of real liberality, without being liable to suspicion and reproach 
on account of it.3° 


The Commissioners had much sympathy with the citizens who 
were told that, despite identical personnel, the Corporation and the 
magistracy were entirely separate and independent entities. A claim 
that many undesirable practices had been introduced during the 
period of Whig dominance was turned to advantage by the Com- 
missioners. This offered compelling proof that the fault was inherent 
in the very system: 


Among all the quarrels and disturbances of which unhappily 
Bristol has at all times had more than her share, among all changes 
of political party, the corporation has always been the subject of 
attack and animosity; and we are of the opinion that these feelings 
cannot permanently endure in any society unless there being some- 
thing specially bad in the first principles of its constitution.*° 


Criticisms levelled at the general Report have already been alluded 
to. It was alleged that it was concocted not to raise the standard 
of town government but as “a partial party job”. The Whigs were 
in desperate need of a political restorative, and the solution was to 
smack down the corporations, which were dominated by the 
Tories.*! Secondly, it was pointed out that there was no statistical 
survey of the extent of the evils. Instead, words like “‘generally”’ and 
“frequently” were used to conceal insufficient knowledge, and all 
were branded with the misdemeanours of some.*? Thus, the general 
Report was not grounded on material assembled by the individual 
studies. 

On the other hand, perhaps even the most exemplary research 
would not have led to very different conclusions. Although the 
evidence was inadequate, the Commissioners were convinced that 
only popular elections guaranteed purity of administration. As Pro- 
fessor Keith-Lucas cogently noted: 


38 Ibid. 
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No exaggeration or misrepresentation was needed, for the bare 
statement of facts about the management and organization of the 
corporations was in itself enough to damn them completely.** 


Furthermore the conclusions in the general Report closely match 
the situation in Bristol. In general, it is true to say that in Bristol 
the Corporation had lost identity of interest with the citizens, that 
a party spirit marked the selection of members, that the Corporation 
admitted responsibility only to itself and conducted its proceedings 
in secret, that the magistrates were not highly esteemed, that police 
arrangements were appalling, that boundaries were obsolete and 
anomalous, and finally, that funds were only partly applied to muni- 
cipal improvements.*+ 

The report on Bristol was filled with very general statements. 
Intuition and the isolated case, rather than searching analysis and 
assessment, were relied upon. However, in the circumstances it was 
unrealistic to expect any more in the absence of a prolonged enquiry 
by an expert team. The object might have been to produce a vague 
condemnation, but this does not necessarily invalidate the judgments 
made. No major factual errors are evident in the Report, though 
there are a number of omissions. No mention was made of the 
regulation of watermen or hackney coaches. In contrast to the reports 
produced for other towns, the administration of charities was 
ignored, perhaps because of the thorough investigations earlier con- 
ducted by the Charity Commissioners.*° The licensing functions and 
the aldermen in their judicial role were treated curtly as of no 
special account. 

Consideration of revenue occupied ten pages without being very 
enlightening. There was inadequate treatment of corporate revenue 
and of the proportion of income being applied to public services 
and improvements. The feeble explanation given by the Corporation 
of why it failed to keep its promise to publish the accounts was 
accepted.*® Neither the Select Vestries nor the Turnpike Trustees 
were thought worthy of mention. 

It was prudent to attack the select system as such, and not the 
Tories as “the party in ascendency’’. Probably the Commissioners 
had an overwhelming predisposition to condemn the Bristol Cor- 
poration. Even so, with the limited evidence available, they could 
have made a more effective and convincing job than they did.*’ 

It is doubtful whether any action of the Corporation’s could have 
induced more favourable findings. After all, the scheme of the 
reformers was to bring about wholesale change. As it was, the 


43 B. Keith-Lucas, History of English Local Government Franchise, p. 51. 
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45 Supra, p. 67. 
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Corporation made no effort to lock files away or suppress evidence. 

Burges later asserted that the Commissioners while in Bristol were 
“in constant Communication with persons [i.e. reformers] not in 
open Court’’.*® Because it believed in its own innocence, the Cor- 
poration was very frank and was genuinely grieved when the Report 
was published. There was a touch of incredulity in the aldermen’s 
resolution that what had been written was 


in many respects exceedingly inaccurate and calculated to preju- 
dice the Corporation and the Trade of the Port in the eyes of 
the Public, particularly in respect to the Local Rates.*+9 


The Municipal Corporations Bill was introduced on 5 June 1835. 
It applied to all the 183 corporations which had been investigated, 
with the exception of London. Within these lived one-seventh of 
the inhabitants of England and Wales. In them there were to be 
established new town councils elected by all ratepaying householders 
of three years’ standing. All property and all functions were to be 
transferred to them. The councils were, however, to appoint trustees 
to manage charitable trusts and were to put forward the names of 
men who might be made borough magistrates by the crown. Every 
office, jurisdiction and privilege inconsistent with the Bill was to be 
abolished. Despite the implications of this root-and-branch legisla- 
tion, amazingly little opposition arose until the third reading, and 
even then the diehards did not press a division. As the Webbs 
expressed it: “Seldom can so revolutionary a measure have passed 
so easily through the House of Commons’’.>° 

The Corporation of Bristol, however, was not nearly so oblivious 
of what the measure portended. Its demeanour was composed but 
agitated. Although Ludlow had earlier interpreted its policy as 
“cheerful acquiescence in any ensuing measure’’, this attitude was 
quickly abandoned. At an informal meeting, the aldermen resolved 
on opposition, and through Charles Payne, the Mayor, informed 
Sir Richard Vyvyan, M.P. for Bristol, of their intentions.°! One 
passage emphasized that he was not being requested to seek an 
exemption for Bristol. Almost simultaneously, the committee formed 
in February 1834 to watch parliamentary proceedings affecting 
corporations was supplanted by a committee of the whole house. 5? 
It took its cue from the aldermen and declared that many of the 
clauses would tend to injure the interests of the city. Hitherto, what 
counted was avoidance of injury to the Corporation’s interests. By 
a subtle transposition, these latter were now equated with those of 
Bristol, the city. 

48 House of Lords Journals, LXVII, 1835, p. 407. 
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A deputation consisting of Fripp, Goldney and George Bengough, 
the Whig, hurried to London while the Corporation’s committee 
was preparing a list of ‘improvements’. Chief among these was an 
amendment which imposed a qualification on potential town coun- 
cillors and charity trustees. Fortified by these and other expressions 
of support, Vyvyan had promised to denounce the Bill during the 
debate on the third reading. In some bother because of the temporary 
absence of [Henry?] Bush, Jeremiah Osborne, the M.P.s agent, had 
earlier drummed up a “‘spontaneous’”’ petition from the freemen and 
consulted Daniel on the propriety of augmenting it with a Corpor- 
ation petition couched in like vein.5* As his speech demonstrated, 
Vyvyan was by no means wanting in resources of intellect and energy. 
He berated the Report for including the tables and alterations which 
Visger had privately supplied to the Bristol Commissioners. He 
assailed the Bill as “‘opposed to the law, and subversive of the 
Constitution of the Country”, pleading for the hereditary rights of 
aldermen and the parliamentary rights of freemen.>* As an “‘inde- 
pendent member” and “hampered by no party consideration”, 
Vyvyan urged that Bristol should be exempted from the Bill5* as 
“it stood free from any imputation as to the application of its 
funds”’.5° 

Vyvyan’s eloquence was wasted on the House of Commons, but 
there was still hope that the Lords would rebuff the Bill and an 
official petition was composed.*” This recited the major activities 
and charities entrusted to the Corporation. Such trust had not been 
abused, and neither the Municipal Corporations Report nor the com- 
panion volume, the Charity Commissioners Report had accused it 
of malpractice or embezzlement of funds. In equity, could not evi- 
dence be presented and a case developed for Bristol’s exemption? 
Alternatively, would the drafting of a special measure expressly 
tailored to Bristol’s position be welcomed? 

Similar representations were forwarded by over thirty corpor- 
ations. Rebellious noises issued from the Tory peers, who gladly 
acceded to delaying tactics. Finally, J. L. Knight, K.C., and Sir 
Charles Wetherell were deputed as joint counsel for the corporations. 
Wetherell spoke for twelve hours.5® About this the Mercury com- 
mented savagely: 


[He] indulged himself without control in one of those displays for 
which he has acquired some notoriety; in which invective and 


53 Letters between J. Osborne and Sir R. Vyvyan, 15 June and 10 July 1835; 
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vituperation are supplied for argument; nick-names for facts; and 
vulgarity for humour.>*° 


Meanwhile, a counter-petition of “the burgesses and commonalty”’ 
in favour of the Bill®® had received 12,165 signatures in two-and-a- 
half days. It informed the Lords that the Corporation’s petition, 
purporting to communicate the views of ‘‘the Mayor, burgesses and 
commonalty’’, was actually the creation of the forty-three self-elected 
members of the Corporation. This petition traversed the usual array 
of grievances. It invited the Lords to remember the Corporation’s 
efforts to bolster its power, its indifference to languishing trade, its 
failure to regulate its expenditure by utilitarian principles, and above 
all, its complete lack of rapport with the citizens. 

Petitioning was becoming a mania. Maccoby calculates that by 
the end of the session there were 154,447 signatures to petitions in 
favour of the Bill and 26,534 against it.°! The sponsors of the Bristol 
petition joined the queue of those who wanted to substantiate their 
allegations through counsel. 

Before adjourning into committee the Lords consented to hear 
testimony from the representatives of the Corporation themselves. 
This was mainly a delaying device, as it was unlikely at this stage 
that anything new would be produced. When it was Bristol’s turn, 
Wetherell cross-questioned the Corporation’s delegates, Alderman 
Fripp, Jr., and Daniel Burges, one of the City Solicitors, on 5 
August.°? This in itself was one of the interlocking absurdities: 
Wetherell’s brief had been drawn up by the two witnesses, who then, 
in effect, testified to its veracity.°> Most of the responses were pre- 
dictable. It did not take much to elicit from Burges the admission that 
the Corporation was fulfilling all its duties in an exemplary manner. 
Its trusts were scrupulously applied in accordance with the wishes of 
the donors. With Burges, Wetherell developed the twin themes that 
justice in Bristol was administered faultlessly and that Common 
Councillors discharged their public duties with fidelity. “I know”, 
Burges declared, “that the Corporation always do everything they 
can to promote the benefit of the City of Bristol.’’°* 

Fripp was detained for only half the time. He was used to allay 
suspicion that funds had been improperly applied or incompetently 
managed. The drift of some of Wetherell’s questions was difficult 
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to follow. For example, having elicited from Fripp that no presenta- 
tion to a living had been sold to “build a theatre or anything of 
that sort’, Wetherell then interpolated ““You consider a church at 
the least of it, to be as good a thing as a playhouse?’’®> Wetherell 
finally ranged over the issue of trade and dues, his strategy being 
to highlight the selfless action of the Corporation in reducing the 
town dues and the fact that the vast bulk of ducs on trade was 
levied by other independent bodies. | 

Many peers wished to kill the Bill outright, others preferred 
destructive alterations. Egged on by Lord Lyndhurst, the Tories 
passed a series of amendments that effectively nullified many of the 
major propositions. Freemen’s rights were to be preserved, the posi- 
tions of incumbent town clerks and aldermen guaranteed for life, 
power to grant public house licences removed, and property quali- 
fications attached to councillors. Some peers revelled in humiliating 
the Government. Others, including Peel, feared a collision would 
result between the two Houses, and that there would be internal 
strife among the Tories. In Turberville’s view, ““The Peers might 
light-heartedly proceed upon a policy of ‘letting things rip’ and look 
upon it as heroic; but that was not statesmanship’’.°° Saner counsels 
prevailed and a practical compromise was patched up. Parkes, who 
feared that all might be lost, espoused the pragmatic philosophy: 
“squeeze all you can get out of them, and don’t stand on trifles’’.®’ 
He declared himself content. So in a rather subdued atmosphere the 
debates ran their course and the measure passed into law on 10 
September. 

In the last stages the Corporation was a passive spectator as its 
fate was debated. Some £400 from its shrinking funds—£210 on the 
deputation’s expenses and £202 for law charges°*—had gone in a 
vain pursuit of exemption. The corporations were marked for aboli- 
tion, but due to the exertions of those who lobbied the Lords, 
something had been salvaged. The legislation as passed was by no 
means wholly beneficial for the Radicals. Collectively it put a sub- 
stantial brake on “‘the democratical principle”’. Some Tories revived 
their drooping spirits by arguing that it need only be the demise 
of an institution, not of an outlook. 

Impending dissolution was accepted with resignation and equa- 
nimity by the Bristol Corporation. When the Bill first appeared, 
Vyvyan had been informed by his Bristol agent that the majority 
of Common Councillors had no great anxiety to retain their status.°? 
Whether this was as self-elected or elected councillors was not stated. 
Their lack of enthusiasm is shown in the fact that half the members 
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of the Corporation chose not to contest the inaugural election for 
the Town Council.’° Neither the Court of Mayor and Aldermen 
nor the committee of the whole Common Council convened meetings 
to discuss the implications of the Act. The same thing happened 
in Swansea. Subsequent meetings were neither more frequent nor 
out of the ordinary. At the September meeting, the sole indication 
of anything unusual was the reappointment of the sitting Mayor and 
sheriffs to bridge the transitional period.”! 

When the Council assembled for the last time on 9 December, 
it behaved with conspicuous dignity. Apart from the Mayor’s slip’ 
in forgetting to sign the minutes, it could have been a humdrum, 
normal meeting. No valedictory motions were presented nor speeches 
delivered. In any case, it would have been premature as the Mayor 
and the aldermen, in their capacity of governors of the charities, 
continued in office until May 1836. But the real reason for the lack 
of “occasion” was that the members were too preoccupied to 
engage in any elaborate ceremony of dissolution. They were busy 
striving to ensure that whatever titles and forms were about to 
change, men of “station, substance and respectability” would con- 
tinue to occupy the seats of power. 

Corporations faced the opposing temptations of either embarking 
on lavish expenditure to get rid of their assets or of belatedly trying 
to curry favour with the/citizens. Leeds Corporation disposed of all 
its assets to certain agents, stipulating that the beneficiaries be 
selected Anglican churches,and charities. Southampton by contrast 
brought down its bonded debt to £1,800.7? Bristol’s Corporation 
did neither: back in March it must have seen the writing on the wall, 
but it did not materially modify its ways. Mayor and sheriffs were 
voted their agreed allowances in September and the Recorder his 
customary hundred guineas and hogshead of sherry or port for 
having effected the Gaol Delivery.’* Sales of property amounted 
to £8,069, but although this seemed a suspiciously large sum, it was 
only a continuation of the practice first resorted to in 1829. Thus 
the Corporation passed into extinction in a very tranquil and un- 
sensational fashion. 

If anything, there was a modest effort to improve the Corpor- 
ation’s image for the very compelling reason that half the members 
of the Corporation aspired to places on the first Town Council. It 
was prudent to minimize the handicap of having been associated 
with the Corporation. Several steps were taken for this purpose. At 
the first meeting after the Bill had been introduced, it was again 
resolved to publish the accounts, and at its penultimate meeting the 
Corporation instructed the Chamberlain to prepare them “‘as soon 


70 Infra, pp. 121-122. 

7 P.C.C. 1832-1835, 15 September 1835, pp. 304-305. 

72D—. Fraser, Politics in Leeds, p. 166 and A. Temple Patterson, A History of 
Southampton, Vol. 1, p. 177. 

73 P.C.C. 1832-1835, 9 December 1835, p. 323. 
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as possible” for audit and publication.’7* This resolution was never 
implemented. Even when ‘“‘defence of its rights” was irrelevant, the 
Corporation recoiled from making its accounts public. The alterna- 
tives were non-publication or disclosure of a year’s deficit of 
£1,000 (£9,000 but for the sale of assets), and a determined silence 
was the less likely to provoke an outcry. Moreover, the alacrity 
with which only months after a substantial cut’> another revision 
of the town dues was undertaken was not unconnected with the Bill. 
Appreciation was expressed by the Chamber of Commerce, which - 
urged the entire abolition of the remaining dues on exports “when 
finances permitted’’. In fact, the financial situation made further con- 
cessions unwise, but this was brushed aside by the Corporation. 
Total abolition of export dues was recommended by the port charges 
committee in August and acceptance of the £500 annual loss was 
ratified by the Common Council.’° 

If this was an attempt to placate influential groups in the com- 
munity, it misfired. Rather inconsistently, abolition of the Quay 
Warden’s and Water Bailiff’s fees had been refused on the grounds 
that it was inexpedient when the Municipal Corporations Bill was 
in transit. Using a similar logic, the Mercury branded the remission 
as illegal,’’ a pardonable piece of partisan extravagance. There was 
a cogent argument that it was imprudent for a body on the point 
of dissolution to surrender any portion of its public revenue unilater- 
ally without consulting its successor. 

The legacy to the new Town Council was not particularly 
attractive. Reductions in town dues and disposal of assets were to 
leave it a seriously impaired income.’® The Corporation’s bequest 
admittedly covered the debt threefold, yet to meet liabilities of 
nearly £110,000, only a maximum of £20,000 in assets could be 
raised apart from property and estates. One critic upbraided the 
Corporation for passing on “‘a solid debt of £87,928 18s. 33d.,7°9 
although the precision of such book-keeping renders the figure 
Suspect. | 

For reasons about which we can only speculate, the Corporation 
refrained from putting in order the accounts involving the charities. 
As a result the reformed Council was to endure years of dispute 
and litigation while the muddle was gradually sorted out. In the end, 
the ratepayers were forced to reimburse the Charity Trustees for 
the wrongdoings of a body over which they had exerted no control. 

Another unwelcome gift was the chronic estrangement between 
the municipal body and the citizens. Such apathy and disaffection 
was not easy to overcome. Under the Act the Council was obliged 

74 Tbid., 10 June 1835, p. 300 and 15 September 1835, p. 307. 

75 Tbid., 11 March 1835, pp. 276-282. 

76 Committee Book 1819-1835, 4 August 1835, pp. 335-336 and P.C.C. 1832-1835, 
15 September 1835, pp. 308-309. 

1? Mercury, 22 August 1835, p. 3. 


78 Infra, pp. 153-156. 
79*Paul”, Epistles on Municipal Affairs, p. 37. 
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to organize and maintain a police force. It cannot have contem- 
plated with equanimity the defective force which the Corporation 
had established. The rather unco-ordinated administrative 
machine, criticized by Kington and “‘Paul”’ as inflated and bedecked 
with ornamental positions, needed a serious overhaul if it was to 
play its proper role in the new era. All in all, what was passed on 
to the Town Council was a legacy of work, worry and debt. When 
to these were added the contraints of public scrutiny and statute, 
the immediate prospect was indeed austere. 


PART TWO 


THE BEGINNING OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE CHANGES IN 1835 


The intention of the authors of the 1835 Act was to fashion it into 
an instrument which would scourge the Tories, revitalize the Liberals 
and set the pattern for further instalments of reform. In some respects 
the Act was curiously unradical. The abolition of the existing cor- 
porations and the introduction of the elective principle was revolu- 
tionary, yet in structure the new bodies bore a close resemblance 
to their predecessors. Where an undoubted fundamental change had 
occurred was in the conception of the purpose of local government. 
Once again, local bodies were to be the “legal personification of 
the local community represented by a Council elected by, acting for, 
and responsible to the inhabitants”.! As the governing body of the 
borough, the Council existed for no other purpose. The Act decreed 
that the public interest was paramount, however much misguided 
councils might misinterpret, abuse, or tinker with it. To discourage 
any such waywardness, the Act introduced elements of popular 
control. A central check was instituted over certain activities, notably 
the disposal of property.2 Every new body was to be uniformly 
styled “the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of ...”’, and the govern- 
ing section, the borough council,* was to consist of the Mayor and 
a stipulated number of aldermen and councillors in the proportion 
of one to three. 

All previous charters, grants and Acts that were inconsistent with 
the 1835 Act were repealed. But much of the familiar structure in 
Bristol emerged at least outwardly intact. For example, though every 
member of the Corporation was compelled to vacate office, there 
was nothing to prevent them all being elected or chosen for the first 
Council. Again, all the legal trappings of incorporation were to 
remain with the Councils.* Thus the Act seemed to expect that local 


1 Josef Redlich, Local Government in England, ed. F. W. Hirst (London, 1903), 
Vol. 1, p. 124. 

25 & 6 Will. IV, c.76, cl. XCIV (hereinafter referred to as the M.C. Act, 1835). 

3 Bristol editors at the time preferred the term “Town Council’, although they 
sometimes referred to it as “City Council” or “Corporation”. For the purposes of 
clarity, this work will use the term “the Council”’. 

4See J. R. Somers Vine, English Municipal Institutions: Their Growth and 
Development from 1835 to 1879 (London, 1879), pp. 3-4. 
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leaders, many of whom had been members of select corporations, 
would discard the notions of secrecy and irresponsibility, and faith- 
fully practise the principle of government for the general good of 
the borough. This was the expectation, despite the largely-unchanged 
institutional structure and the fact that only a narrow section of 
the citizens had been admitted to the franchise. 

The franchise was given essentially to ratepayers of at least thirty 
months’ standing. Those specifically excluded by common law were 
lunatics and women, and the Act excluded freemen, unless they 
qualified as ratepayers, and recipients of parochial relief. Thus 
neither non-resident ratepayers nor non-ratepaying residents were 
deemed to have an interest in the borough’s affairs that called for 
them to be given the vote. The burgesses, then, were not synony- 
mous with the householders, let alone the adult inhabitants. By 
defining those entitled to vote as the occupiers of shops and houses 
(significantly not tenements) rated for the previous three years to 
poor relief, provided always that they were resident householders 
within seven miles of the borough boundary, the Act ensured that 
not even a bare majority of the adult male population would be 
enrolled. In Birmingham and Ipswich in 1841 the burgesses were 
respectively 3°% and 5% of the population.* Sizeable boroughs were 
divided into wards, the fixing of which was entrusted to specially- 
appointed officials known as revising barristers.° In a divided 
borough an elector could vote only in the ward where his property 
was situated. 

The electoral system devised was not wholly unsatisfactory by 
modern democratic principles, for voting was direct and nominally 
each vote was worth the same. Plural voting was abandoned, but 
because in the case of Bristol the number of councillors returned 
for each ward varied, the weight of each individual elector’s vote 
was also likely to vary. Mathematical calculations confirm this. 
Later, we will examine how this disparity handicapped the 
Liberals.’ In England as a whole the net result of the new franchise 
was that the municipal electorate in 128 boroughs totalled 124,000, 
while in 126 where boundaries coincided, the parliamentary roll was 
23,000 larger.* Thus there was little substance in assertions that the 
municipal franchise had been radically extended.? 

Radical principles were not in evidence when the new boundaries 
were determined. Forseeing that the introduction of contentious and 
complicated boundary proposals could delay or even thwart the 


5E. P. Hennock, Fit and Proper Persons: Ideal and Reality in Nineteenth-Century 
Urban Government (London, 1973), p. 12. 

® Infra, p. 116. Bristol, of course, already had wards. 

7 Infra, pp. 117-118. 

8 Lady (Ernest) Simon, ‘“‘The History of the Municipal Franchise”, Journal of the 
Institute of Public Administration, 14 October 1936, p. 377. 

° For a treatment of the size, nature and development of the municipal franchise 
after 1835 see B. Keith-Lucas, The English Local Government Franchise, pp. 56-69 
and 161-165. 
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passage of the Municipal Corporations Bill, the Government ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission on Municipal Boundaries in July 1835. 
However, to bridge the interval until it reported, a clause was 
inserted into the legislation which legalized all existing boundaries, 
except for those where the parliamentary boundaries were designated 
as the new municipal limits. Bristol was included in this latter cate- 
gory. The 3,706 acres so added enlarged the area fivefold to 4,461 
acres, and doubled the population to 110,000. Nearly all of the main 
areas incorporated—Clifton, part of Westbury and the parts of 
Bedminster, St. Paul, St. James and St. Philip and Jacob hitherto 
outside the municipality—were already integral parts of the metrop- 
olis. John Aldridge and H. R. Brandreth, the commissioners, con- 
centrated on the twin issues of ward revision and distribution of 
councillors.!° They ruled that the mass of the area enclosed by 
the new line, i.e. the parliamentary constituency, was properly called 
“town” as it was almost devoid of agricultural land. Accordingly 
they reaffirmed this line, fixed by 2 & 3 Will. IV, c.64,1! as the 
boundary of the Bristol Council, and its area remained stable until 
1895. 

Certain basic rules of management, intended to secure a business- 
like approach, were outlined in the Act. Resolutions of the Council 
were legal only when sanctioned by a majority of those present, the 
quorum being set at one-third of the total strength. If committees 
were employed, their decisions needed confirmation, and to combat 
any laxity in the holding of meetings, a minimum of four per year 
was stipulated. Full accounts of finances were to be kept and audited 
and an abstract annually published. It will be recalled that the 
Corporation’s reluctance to divulge its accounts had swollen the 
ranks of its critics. Furthermore, stringent conditions were prescribed 
for the disbursement of Council funds. Officeholders inherited from 
the expired body could be dismissed, subject to compensation, and 
a new staffing structure erected as seemed best. Another valuable 
clause, in view of past misdemeanours in Bristol, was that of making 
officers accountable for all their actions, including money handled, 
penalties being provided for non-observance. The Act was rather 
general in character. Details were rarely sketched in, and councils 
were allowed to frame arrangements tailored to the particular cir- 
cumstances. In providing only a broad framework, the Act sought 
to ensure that an efficient business procedure and sound working 
relationships would be developed. However, as one critic put it, the 
Act was “uninspired by any general theory and was tentative and 
confused’’.!? It had to be continually amended, and within two years 

10 Infra, p. 118. 

11 See Report of the Commissioners appointed to report and advise upon the boun- 
daries and wards of certain boroughs and corporate towns (England and Wales) (Report 
on Bristol by John Aldridge and H. R. Brandreth), H.C., 1837 (238), XXVI. The 
Bristol Encroachment Act of 1837 effectively conferred the title of city on the 


enlarged area of Bristol. 
12K. B. Smellie, A History of Local Government, p. 37. 
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an extensive Act of fifty clauses had to be passed. On one calculation, 
there were sixteen amending Acts by 1844.13 In a number of instances 
litigation resulted from the uncertainty surrounding the exercise of 
particular powers.!* Quite naturally, councils were concerned over 
possible infringements of the law, and for the Bristol Council regular 
consultation with its legal advisers was for long the order of the 
day. 

The first step in establishing the new Council was a visit by 
Crown-appointed barristers to divide the City, apportion councillors 
to wards and publicly revise the burgess list prepared by the parish 
overseers. The barristers in question were W. M. Praed, aged thirty- 
eight.and J. Greenwood, aged thirty-five, both of whom had at least 
ten years’ experience in law. Subsequent revisions were to be in the 
hands of two assessors elected annually by the burgesses.!° To 
obviate further party discord, it was in practice agreed to elect one 
assessor from each party. Accordingly, interest focused on the revi- 
sion court’s decisions, not on its composition.!® At the outset, the 
press disdained any interest in proceedings, apart from reporting 
the intense party struggle to ensure that the final list contained every 
known supporter eligible and excluded every single opponent with 
dubious qualifications. Under acute pressure of time, Praed and 
Greenwood found it expedient to pay most attention to the advice of 
the churchwardens respecting the division of the City into wards.!” 
These parish officers were not very impartial and the wards they 
recommended reflected the existing parish boundaries. In mitigation 
of the decisions made by Praed and Greenwood, it should be stated 
that the revising barristers had been instructed to take account of 
the number of rated properties, as well as their value, in allocating 
seats, and they had only limited latitude in defining the number of 
wards.!® Furthermore, when the final proposals were announced 
at a public meeting and objections invited, none were forth- 
coming. 

The product of the barristers’ labour was a division of the City 
into ten wards electing in all forty-eight councillors. Bedminster, 
District, St. James, St. Michael, St. Philip and St. Paul had to rest 
content with three councillors each, Redcliffe and St. Augustine 
were given six apiece, while Clifton and Bristol (Central) were each 
allocated nine councillors. 

A table of ward statistics makes these discrepancies abundantly 
clear. 


13 B. Keith-Lucas, op. cit., p. 52. 

14E.g., 6 & 7 Vic., c.89 (1843); 15 & 15 Vic., c.5 (1853). 

157 Will. IV and I Vic., c.78, cl. IV. 

16 Infra, p. 145. 

17 See speech of William Herapath at the Liberal Association meeting, 1 February 
1836; Mercury, 6 February 1836, p. 1. 

18 M.C. Act 1835, cl. XXXIX-XLI. 
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DATA RELATING TO 1835 WARD DIVISION! 


Mean of 
Rated _ Properties No.of No.of Elects. rating data 
Number Value Clirs. Elects. per Cllr. per Cllr.?° 


Conservatives predominate: 


St. Augustine 1,350 £20,157 6 335 56 £5,609 
St. Michael 836 7,926 3 305 102 5,429 
Clifton 1,944 25,348 9 494 55 4,976 
Bristol 2,715 41,446 9 870 97 7,622 
Redcliffe 3,122 27,508 6 517 86 9,788 


9,967 £122,385 33 2,521 16-4 £6,729 


Liberals predominate: 


St. James 1,571 £14,976 3 413 137 £10,229 
Bedminster 2,072 8,500 3 177 59 9,740 
St. Paul 1,476 15,614 3 3360=—s 112 10,125 
St. Philip 3,700 15,310 3 432 144 17,437 
District 1,140 18,285 3 315 105 9,895 


9,959 £72,685 IS =«-1,673 111-5) £11,485 


Overall: 19,926 £195,070 48 4,193 87-4 £8,215 


From any standpoint St. Augustine and St. Michael and particularly 
Clifton were over-represented. Belatedly the Liberals and their 
mouthpieces realized that these were wards of Conservative strength, 
and drew no comfort from the fact that Southampton Liberals were 
similarly suffering. S. Waring, about to become an unsuccessful 
Liberal candidate, hastily visited the barristers in London to plead 
(in vain) for a revision. Complicated statistics produced by the 
Mercury purported to prove that while the above three wards had 
an unjustifiable surplus of six councillors, St. Philip and Jacob, a 
Liberal preserve, had been cheated of four councillors.2! As it 
happened, this bias enabled the Conservatives to secure a slender 
majority in the inaugural Council. Conflicting figures about the 
correct entitlement of councillors were published. 


19 Figures taken respectively from Mercury, 12 December 1835, p. 3; J. Latimer, 
Nineteenth Century Annals, p. 209; Journal, 26 December 1835, p. 3. All have been 
corroborated. — 

20 Mean derived from sum of (a) value of rated properties and (b) number of rated 
properties ( x 10). 

21 Mercury, 12 December 1835, p. 3. 
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ESTIMATES OF ALLOCATION OF COUNCILLORS TO WARDS 


Average Deviation 
from 1835 division 


M.C. Over- Under- 
By Mer- Liberal Boundary repre- repre- 
Act  cury?? meeting?3 ~—-Report?* sented sented 
Conservatives predominate: 
St. Augustine 6 3-4 4-1 3-67 2:28 
St. Michael 3 2:1 1-98 2:54 0-79 
Clifton 9 7-0 5:46 7:8 2°25 
Bristol 9 8-3 8-37 8-71 0-54 
Redcliffe 6 6:5 7:15 5°64 0-43 
Liberals predominate: 
St. James 3 3-1 3°73 3-31 0-38 
Bedminster 3 3] 3-54 3-21 0-48 
St. Paul 3 3:2 3-69 3-38 0-42 
St. Philip 3 7:2 6:22 6:91 3-78 
District 3 2-9 3-62 2°61 0:04 


The Liberals staged a mass rally in the Guildhall to protest against 
the injustice. Petitions praying for the unequal ward division to be 
rectified were addressed to both the Government and Parliament. 
The petitions went unanswered. More powerful ammunition became 
available in 1837 with the issue of the boundary commissioners’ 
Report. This tacitly admitted the inequity of the 1835 distribution 
by proposing a scheme of eight wards each returning six council- 
lors.2> Only one ward was to deviate by more than one council- 
lor from the allocation it was entitled to under the principles of the 
1835 Act, but this more rational solution was disallowed by His 
Majesty in Council. The ward distribution was to be a residual handi- 
cap which affected the Liberals for decades. 

With elections pending, the Liberals could not afford to spend 
much time in recriminations. Once the select electorate of 4,193 had 
been finalized, choosing of the candidates and wooing of the voters 
proceeded in an atmosphere of fervent enthusiasm. Huge crowds— 
above 400 in Bristol ward—flocked to nomination meetings.?° Both 
sides were on guard for any “parliamentary election tricks’’, and 
inspired more by idealism than an appreciation of realities, a move- 


22 Ibid. 

23 Quoted in J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, Municipal Corporation Reform 
section, p. 29. 

24 The Commissioners based their calculations on an estimate of “show important” 
the existing wards were. 

251t also felt constrained to comment on the almost unique position of Bristol 
in that its Council complement (48 councillors and 16 aldermen) was not a simple 
multiple of the number of wards (10). See article in Mirror, 27 January 1838, p. 3. 

26 Gazette, 13 December 1835, p. 3. 
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ment began to select those best fitted for office regardless of 
allegiance. As in Southampton, it soon petered out. No conspicu- 
ously-independent candidate emerged, although a handful were 
endorsed by both factions. Most “popular” was M. H. Castle, who 
was doubly nominated for three wards, from one of which he with- 
drew. Again, in a few wards opposition to the predominant party 
was reckoned futile and the minority party did not bother to 
nominate for every seat.27 Similarly, in a few cases unofficial candi- 
dates attached themselves to the favoured party, hopeful that a 
majority of electors might through confusion or credulity prefer them 
to those on the official ticket. 

The best part of a month was consumed by the campaign, a tribute 
to the paucity of alternative entertainment as well as to the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. It bore all the marks of a rousing, parliamen- 
tary contest. Warnings against vote-splitting were uttered with 
deadening frequency. Walls were plastered with placards, puffs and 
broadsides. One Conservative production was couched in horse- 
racing parlance: 


No. 1 TRUE BLUE. This is a fine old horse and well known on 
the course, having come in first for the Alderman’s plate, for many 
years, he will be backed by the Old Constitutional interest and 
is expected to gain the ‘““Church and King” plate— ... though 
past age yet being ridden by that admiral [sic] jockey, Thomas 
D....1, he will, it is expected, distance all competitors for the 
Mayor’s Plate. 

No. 6 RADICAL. Got by “Spouter” out of “Jacobin’” dam by 
Insignificance; has no chance, as his Jockey John W. HII is old 
and deaf, and in short altogether unused to first rate Jockeyship.?® 


The writer was no prophet: John Wesley Hall cantered in as a 
councillor for St. James. 

Accusations of bribery, intimidation and other malpractice poured 
forth in abundance and overwhelmed pleas for non-political selec- 
tion of proven businessmen and traders. In the cause of nonpartisan- 
ship Kington under the nom de plume “A Burgess’, wrote six 
addresses on corporate reform.?? His gratuitous advice was that 
political sentiments were unreliable as a test of fitness for office. 
Churchwardens were alleged to have canvassed as parish officers 
in the Conservative cause. Not to be outdone, the Mercury claimed 
that the Conservatives had promised a post in the new police force 
if a certain elector and his family would vote as required. Later the 


27 Viz., Liberals in Clifton (5/9) and St. Michael (2/3); Conservatives in St. Philip, 
St. James and District (all 2/3). 

28 Volume of Broadsides 1789-1848. 

29 See “Intimidation” by R. C. Stokes, 24 December 1835 in ibid. and J. B. Kington, 
A Burgess’s Letters, Letter 1, p. 4. 
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same paper rightly questioned the ethics of appointing the house 
of the retiring mayor, Charles Payne, as polling station for Clifton, 
when he himself was a candidate.°° 

The Conservatives fought a subdued, rearguard action. The 
party’s strategy was to blunt the Liberal offensive, which blackened 
those opposed to municipal reform. “Such a crew,” the Liberals 
asserted, ““would be unable to abide by the principles inherent in 
the Act. Let such elements in and the structure would be betrayed 
from within.” In terms of policy, the Liberals urged ‘“‘the most rigid 
economy” consistent with ‘‘justice’’ and, rather incongruously, 
“‘liberality’’.7! It was alleged that the Conservatives were indelibly 
tainted with the canker of irresponsibility and secrecy, which even 
extended to the private selection of candidates. For providing such 
ammunition the Conservatives themselves were partly responsible. 
One pamphleteer*? described the pending election in the imagery 
of an auction sale, with the goods awaiting disposal being “the whole 
of the stock-in-trade Late in the care of a firm placed in Schedule A”’. 


Bidders should treat with contempt some of the goods on offer, 
including Lot 1 A number of COCKED HATS and SCARLET GOWNS, 
trimmed with Fur, lately worn by a set of silly old Gentlemen, 
who fancied themselves the “‘collective wisdom” of the city. 

Lot 6 A few FLAGS and BANNERS marked “Church and State”, 
‘King and Constitution”, ‘““No Popery”, “Our absent friends’, 
viz. ““Honor and Honesty’’, and others equally trite and impres- 
sive. 


In the prevailing climate of reform it was impossible to combat this 
effectively, so the-Conservatives, as in many other places, resorted 
to the argument of quasi-divine right. They did their utmost to 
dissociate themselves from the old Corporation’s stigma and rested 
their appeal on a platform which extolled the breeding, business 
acumen and wealth of their candidates. They were, according to 
party propaganda, “‘men of station and respectability, men of sub- 
stance and property’’.33 This amplitude of experience, integrity and 
prudence could be relied upon by the voters. 

It seemed a strange decision to hold the elections on Boxing Day, 
1835, but the actual polling was devoid of any untoward incidents. 

The results confirmed the lesson taught by a half-century of 
parliamentary conflict: namely, that in terms of the support they 
could muster, the two parties stood level. As to the precise outcome 
of the elections, there was some confusion, mainly because of a 
rather loose definition of what constituted party allegiance. “A 
majority of twenty-six to twenty-two for the Conservatives,” claimed 


3° Gazette, 26 November 1835, p. 3; Mercury, 5 and 26 December 1835, p. 3. 

3! Resolution of St. James’ ward burgesses, Gazette, 3 December 1835, p. 3. 

32 Broadside headed “Important Sale”, Volume of Newscuttings 1747-1864. 

33 On this question generally see E. P. Hennock, Fit and Proper Persons, pp. 308-312. 
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the Journal. “‘Liberals twenty-six, Conservatives eighteen and six 
doubtful,” retorted the Mercury. An analysis of the votes cast at 
parliamentary elections by the successful candidates for the Council 
reveals an exciting dead-heat—twenty-four on each side. It appeared 
that three of the Liberals hovered on the fringe of their party, which, 
however, could depend on them over crucial issues. As the situation 
clarified, the six ““doubtfuls”’ identified by the Mercury all declared 
their loyalty to the Conservatives. For the Liberals this was gloomy 
enough, but what eventually undid them was one erstwhile Liberal, 
later bitterly described as “‘a political weathercock”, who was dis- 
creetly and tentatively shifting into the Conservative camp. 

In no way could the result be interpreted as “‘a glorious triumph 
for reform’’, yet the Liberals probably captured a majority of the 
total vote—by 1,946 votes to 1,820 if ward by ward the highest votes 
are aggregated.** As the Conservatives captured sixteen of the 
eighteen seats in the over-represented wards, protests by their adver- 
saries about gerrymandering were perfectly natural. But for the 
distorted ward division, the Liberals would certainly have gained 
control with a comfortable majority of six or more. 

The turnout at the election was exceptionally high and was nearly 
80% of the registered voters. Generally, there was a slight inverse 
ratio between size of ward and the number of voters: Bristol 
(Central) ward, for which a poll book exists, recorded 73%. One 
party or the other swept the boards in seven constituencies, viz., 
Liberals in St. James, District, St. Paul and St. Philip; Conservatives 
in St. Michael, St. Augustine and Clifton (by seven to two). Only 
in Redcliffe, Bristol (Conservative by four to two and five to four 
respectively) and Bedminster (Liberal by two to one) was representa- 
tion spread at all evenly. 

As befitted the minute size of the electorate, margins between 
defeat and success were often quite slender and in five wards the 
gap was less than double figures. One indication of the sway that 
party exerted was the fact that voters overwhelmingly voted for a 
single party rather than spreading their support. (On average, in 
Leeds only 10% split their vote.) In the biggest ward, Bristol, 424 
of the 638 voters chose either nine Liberals or nine Conservatives, 
and 128 of the remainder opted for seven or eight from one list. 
Apprehension or ambition impelled seven of the thirteen candidates 
in this ward who voted to declare for themselves as well as for 
_ the eight candidates from their own party. The other six omitted 
their own name from the selection they made.?5 

Those who had been members of the former Corporation met a 
mixed reception. Twenty stood, and six (five Conservatives and one 


34 Factors such as incomplete tickets, cross voting and the absence of poll books 
make any firm conclusions suspect. See G. W. A. Bush, The Old and the New, 
fn. 4, p. 348. 

35 Figures calculated from A List of Burgesses who voted for the election of Coun- 
cillors for the Bristol Ward, December 26th 1835 (Bristol: n.p., 1835). 
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non-party man) were defeated. Fripp, Daniel’s protégé for leader- 
ship, and Pinney, unhappily immortalized as Mayor when the 1831 
Riots occurred, suffered this indignity. By contrast, Payne, the 
retiring Mayor, headed the poll in Clifton, and Daniel, “‘the king of 
Bristol’’, did likewise in St. Augustine. 

There were still important events to come. Until they had picked 
the other constituent parts of the municipal body—the aldermen and 
then, in conjunction with them, the Mayor—the forty-eight elected 
councillors?® could not legally act as the Council. Politically, a stale- 
mate seemed to prevail, and there was much speculation as to how 
this could be broken. At the historic meeting of the forty-eight 
councillors on the last day of 1835 Daniel took the chair by unani- 
mous acclaim. He was venerable but no Moses, and there was much 
floundering as to how to proceed with the selection of aldermen. 

Both sides chivalrously disclaimed party interest in one breath and 
then in the next demanded equal aldermanic representation.’ 
Fortified by their popular support, the Liberals wanted their due. 
Earlier, blunt warnings had been issued by the party press that if 
the Conservatives triumphed they would monopolize the aldermanic 
section and thus establish an impregnable position for the forseeable 
future. Kington believed that a mistake in selecting aldermen would 
be irretrievable for six years.78 What ultimately happened exceeded 
these sombre predictions. 

The first move had to be made. As a feeler, William Fripp was 
proposed by the Conservatives. The result—twenty-four for and the 
same against—suggested an impasse. There was then an agreement 
to compile two lists and submit individual nominations in turn, a 
method which enabled five names, including Pinney’s, to pass un- 
challenged. He was generously nominated by the Liberals, though 
at this stage his political sentiments were an enigma. When the third 
Liberal, William Tothill, a Quaker merchant prominent in the 
Political Union at the time of the Reform Bill and the Riots, was 
nominated, a division was demanded. When the vote was taken, 
Christopher George, an old-style Whig and the “political weather- 
cock”’ previously mentioned, appeared among the Conservatives. 
George, one of the final additions to the old Corporation, had the 
dual distinction of voting Whig and Tory in the 1835 parliamentary 
election and being married to Fripp’s sister.7° His defection, while 
not causing universal astonishment, secured Tothill’s rejection by 
twenty-five votes to twenty-three. Thereafter each group aligned 
itself en masse against the other’s nominations, except for two occa- 
sions when the frustrated Liberals tried to sow confusion by pro- 


36 Unless stated otherwise, the term ‘‘councillor’” will refer to both sections— 
elected councillors and aldermen. 

37 See Journal, 2 January 1836, p. 2. 

38 See Mercury, 26 November 1835, p. 3 and Gazette, 24 December 1835, p. 3; 
J. B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, Letter 3, p. 12. 

39 Wills Proved, Volume 30 (January-July 1866), p. 493. 
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posing unlisted Conservatives, who, however, declined to stand. 
The Conservatives—or more truly, George, allowed only two more 
Liberals, Thomas Stock and John Maningford, to be elected alder- 
men. , 

At the end of the tumult, the result was twelve Conservatives, 
three Liberals and one whose politics were uncertain. The Act 
probably envisaged the aldermanic complement as senior civic states- 
men who would be a steadying influence on, and hence an advisory 
panel to, the elective element. By taking most of the places, the party 
which fortuitously prevailed at the crucial meeting to appoint the 
first aldermen in effect negated the purpose of the legislation. Bristol 
was in this respect not unique.*° What made tempers worse was 
the investing as aldermen of no fewer than eleven (nine Conservative, 
two Liberal) unsuccessful candidates for Council, four of whom were 
former members of the Corporation. Thus with a solitary excep- 
tion (J. Lax), every member of the defunct body desirous of serving 
on its successor was accommodated. All this was an affront to the 
declared will of the electorate and was not calculated to moderate 
passions. The Liberals were furious. ““Wisdom and Toryism have 
no affinity,” stated the Mercury.*! It went further: by dragging in 
the “‘veriest hacks of the old system’ the Conservatives had used 
as their criterion nothing better than “proverbial incompetence”’.*? 
In this intensely partisan mood, the Liberals vowed that their 
opponents would be made to pay. | 

Election of the inaugural Mayor, the final stage in the process 
of forming the Council, was fixed for 1 January 1836. Now, with 
a commanding majority, the Conservatives wanted to select Daniel. 
His past services to Bristol had been great, but he had spared him- 
self even less in the organizing of local Toryism. In a calmer 
atmosphere, the Liberals might have acquiesced, but in the circum- 
stances they raised numerous objections: Daniel was seventy-two 
years of age; by his own admission his faculties were impaired; there 
was some question over his eligibility for Council since he and 
others were members of the Merchant Venturers, which by virtue 
of the wharfage lease, was in contract with the Council. However, 
the threats to take the question to court were not carried out. All 
objections were brushed aside and Daniel received thirty-eight votes 
as against twenty-two cast for the Liberal nominee, Thomas Stock.*3 
To complete the partisan triumph, another Tory, Daniel Cave, a 
son and nephew of two former members of the Corporation was, 
by a thirty-five to twenty-five majority, installed as sheriff in 
preference to a Whig accountant, George Bengough. 

To elect a man Mayor just to bestow a compliment seemed point- 


49 B. Keith-Lucas, The Local Government Franchise, p. 188. 

41 Mercury, 9 January 1836, p. 3. 

42**Paul”, Epistles on Corporate Proceedings, p. 10. 

43 Journal, 2 January 1836, p. 2. Rather curiously, George voted for Stock, but 
of course the issue was no longer in doubt. 
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less. As was widely anticipated, Daniel sensibly declined the honour, 
probably not without regret.4+ For such a contingency the Conserva- 
tives must have been prepared. William Fripp was duly nominated. 
He was seconded by Stock, who argued that the exigencies of the 
situation made it vital for the chief dignitary not to assume office 
in an atmosphere of factionalism. This cut the ground from under 
the feet of the less conciliatory Liberal—Radicals, who could only 
sullenly acquiesce while Fripp was chosen unanimously. Consolation 
came in the form of an implicit undertaking, at least by Pinney and 
Richard King and several unidentified Conservatives, to vote for 
Stock “‘on some future occasion”’.*+> Whether this constituted a pact 
was later the subject of protracted wrangling. 

On past performances, Fripp’s suitability was debatable. “‘Paul” 
in his Epistles showed a fine disregard for libel: he declared quite 
bluntly that no person was more unfitted for office. It was alleged 
that Fripp was ignorant of the crushing burden of taxes on trade 
and had a strong penchant for playing the dictator. Yet he was 
immensely experienced, having served in every capacity during 
twenty-one years on the old Corporation. He was an extremely 
wealthy soap manufacturer and at fifty he was in his prime. 
Balanced against this was his summary rejection by the voters, 
probably because of his association with, and commitment to, the 
unreformed system. 

What put the Liberals badly out of temper and culminated in 
litigation to test his eligibility for office+*® was his uncontrollable 
urge to promote his party. The circumstances called for conciliation, 
yet Fripp in his inaugural speech impulsively made a biting, polemical 
harangue. He could have indulged in a few platitudes or made lofty 
appeals for co-operation in tackling the formidable tasks ahead. 
Instead, he lauded the Tory party, particularly for championing ‘“‘the 
holy Protestant religion”, and castigated the Liberal press for 
“having discharged its poisonous arrows’’ against him.*”7 He deemed 
it monstrous that Daniel had been opposed, and he berated James 
Cunningham, Stock’s nominator, for letting “‘political agitation and 
party feeling” gain a temporary “ascendancy over his reason”. A 
more untimely speech could hardly have been made. It must indeed, 
as the Mercury described it, have created ‘‘an extraordinary sensa- 
tion’’, sacrificing for “the gratification of private or party spleen” 
‘“‘a moment especially favourable for conciliation”’.*® 

Such intemperate partisanship did not seem designed to heal 
wounds or engage the support of Bristolians in making the new 
system work effectively. Many were alarmed at the prospect of 

44 Letter from T. Daniel; P.C. (1), 11 January 1836, pp. 9-12. 

45 Gazette, 7 January 1836, p. |. 

46 As court cases sometimes do, this dragged on and by the time the quo warranto 
writ was released Fripp no longer occupied the office. See infra, p. 145. 

47 A verbatim report is contained in the Journal, 16 January 1836, p. 2. 


48 Mercury, 16 January 1836, p. 3. The Gazette (14 January 1836, p. 3) was also 
totally condemnatory. 
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political and sectarian prejudices finding an outlet in Council pro- 
ceedings. The Conservatives had attained their ends for the moment 
and they needed to mollify the Liberals. For many Liberals, Fripp’s 
tirade was the last straw, and they determined on retaliation and 
waging a party struggle. There was no excuse for creating such an 
atmosphere. The bad beginning for the new system sapped the will 
to tackle the serious problems confronting the city. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE STRUCTURE AND POLITICS 
OF THE COUNCIL 


Bristol’s new Council was in both numbers and proportions of 
councillors and aldermen essentially a replica of the body it suc- 
ceeded. Only the sheriffs were missing.! However, by comparison 
with the Corporation, eligibility for the Council was rather restricted. 
Council officers and those possessing an interest in a municipal 
contract were barred, as were clergymen, whom the old Corporation 
had earlier made ineligible by a resolution in 1821. Absentees, bank- 
rupts and insolvents were compelled to vacate office. Above all, there 
was the property qualification. Burgesses in a city the size of Bristol 
had to enjoy an estate worth at least £1,000, or their property be 
rated at a minimum of £30 for valuation purposes, before they could 
aspire to a Council seat. Duly elected candidates who refused to 
take their seats could be fined*—£100 for Mayor, £50 for aldermen 
and councillors. Prior to 1851 there was only one instance of a fine 
actually being imposed—on James Gibbs in 1850. 

The Mayor was to be elected annually by and from the Council. 
He presided ex officio over its meetings, was a Justice of the Peace 
and chaired the revision court which fixed the burgess roll.4 Not 
until 1853 was he allowed to appoint a deputy-mayor in case of 
absence of illness.° To ensure an element of continuity, retirement 
of the sixteen aldermen at the end of their six-year term was 
staggered. The original contingent was selected by the elected coun- 
cillors and thereafter by the entire Council, so that an element of 
co-option still remained. The only exclusive function of aldermen 
was the right to preside at municipal elections on behalf of the 
Mayor. Only the forty-eight councillors occupied seats by the wish 
of the enfranchised, expressed each 1 November (or if a Sunday, 
the following Monday). Each year the third which had served longest 


1 Clause LXI of the Act provided for certain Councils, including Bristol, to appoint 
a sheriff. However, he was no longer ex officio a member of the Council. He was 
the King’s officer and his duties were to see that the Assizes were properly held 
and to act as presiding officer at the elections. 

2M.C. Act 1835, cl. XXVIII. 

3 Old age and recent service were allowed as exemptions from fines. 

4Minor duties included publishing election results and appointing one of the 
auditors. 

516 & 17 Vic., c.79, cl. VII. 
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retired,° an equitable arrangement which allowed for both continuity 
and a three-year term. It also encouraged the political parties to be 
more mindful of the electorate. Aldermen could become elected 
councillors, and vice versa, but they could not fill both positions 
simultaneously. Any candidate was free to stand in more than one 
ward, but a dual or triple success—attempted but not achieved in 
Bristol prior to 1851—meant that the successful candidate had to 
chose which ward he would represent. 

Until 18517 there was an unbroken run of Conservative-Anglican 
Mayors. They were usually in their mid-fifties, the oldest being sixty- 
seven and the youngest thirty-nine, and they normally came from 
the ranks of elected councillors. Being Mayor was not the penulti- 
mate step before retirement from the Council, as the average length 
of service after stepping down was twelve years. With the notable 
exceptions of John (later Sir John) Haberfield, who was Mayor 
six times in thirteen years, and William Fripp and James George, 
who were Mayors under the defunct system, the mayoralty was held 
only once by each occupant. For the first four years the Liberals 
nominated their most eminent ‘‘non-party”’ councillor, and in 1836, 
Thomas Stock, whose vote was swollen by the adherence of several 
‘‘halfway house” men, failed to be chosen by only thirty votes to 
twenty-nine. Calls to honour the pledge to share the mayoralty pro- 
duced no Conservative response, and from 1839 the depleted Liberals 
let the dominant group work its will unhindered. No further contest 
occurred for forty-three years. 

A small, semi-anonymous cabal of councillors, among them James 
Gibbs and Robert Phippen, were known as ‘‘mayor-makers’’.® 
What principles they operated on are unknown, but there was never 
a queue of eager contenders, as there were several disagreeable 
features of the office. Three or four business hours were required 
daily, and Fripp, for one, attended almost every committee. Also 
at risk was personal wealth. The regime of economy dictated savage 
cuts in the Mayor’s salary from £1,604 to £700, and then to £400 
in 1837.!° One pecuniary effect was to make the chief dignitary 
“considerably out of pocket’”’.!! Despite restoration of the allowance 
to £700 in 1843, inducements were still paltry. In 1847, with the 
cupboard seemingly bare, the ““mayor-makers”’ turned in desperation 
to Haberfield, rapidly becoming an old stand-by. With obvious 
sarcasm, the Mercury suggested an advertisement in the local press 
soliciting for a Mayor, or, as a last resort, the office being conferred 
on Haberfield in perpetuity.!? Several believed to be on the next 


°To set the system in motion in 1835, one-third of the councillors were elected 
for a single year, and another third for two years. 

7 Infra, p. 149. 

8 Infra, pp. 135-136. 

° Gazette, 6 November 1851, p. 5. 

10P.C. (2), 9 November 1837, p. 177. 

11 Mirror, 11 November 1843, p. 8. 

12 Mercury, 6 November 1847, p. 8. 
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year’s “‘little list’ noised it around that the £100 fine was preferable 
to serving as Mayor. Councillors intensively engaged in trade or 
commerce perhaps had an excuse for refusing to serve, and in fact, 
of the twelve Mayors, six were retired and three, including Haber- 
field, were attorneys. In spite of the difficulty in finding Mayors, 
those chosen evidently did their duty. When James Gibbs relin- 
quished office in 1843 the entire Council rose to its feet to the 
accompaniment of volleys of cheers. Even Fripp by diligence and 
grinding hours rehabilitated himself to such a degree that if he had 
been willing, the Liberals would have accepted him for a second 
term in 1837.!3 

Because the aldermen performed no distinct functions, a detailed 
analysis of their background is not warranted. Of the thirty-eight 
involved, all except five were Conservatives and all except seven, 
Anglicans. On average, they served nearly two terms, with Pinney, 
Edward Harley, John Vining, Haberfield, Gibbs and George 
Franklyn occupying seats throughout the period, although the latter 
three were at some stage councillors. Inevitably, the average age 
rose—fifty years in 1835, fifty-five in 1840, and fifty-eight in 1845, 
but thereafter it was more stable. Undoubtedly the most significant 
statistics relate to the aldermen’s previous experience. On appoint- 
ment the vast majority were novices in municipal work, and almost 
all had been losers in contests for elective seats on the Council. 
Robert Lilly, the most notorious in this group, was rejected four 
times in as many years by the electors. By contrast, only five of 
the aldermen were former elected councillors, so it is fair to say that 
an aldermanic seat was a consolation prize for Conservatives unable 
to win the electorate’s approval. Many aldermen found exemption 
from the need to secure periodic endorsement from the electors so 
congenial that they remained on the Council until they died or were 
ejected by the Conservative selection committee. Among the alder- 
men there was open admiration for their three former aldermen, 
Haberfield, Gibbs and George Franklyn, who re-emerged as elected 
councillors. 

The foundation Council comprised thirteen former common 
councillors, seven former aldermen and forty-three newcomers. !+ 
Throughout the period being studied,!°> 162 burgesses served on the 
Council, 124 as councillors, twenty-nine as aldermen, and nine as 
both. An overwhelming proportion (78%) entered the Council on 
their first attempt, although at the other extreme, three tenacious 
individuals tried five times before they were rewarded. About 80% 
of elected councillors contested only a single ward during their 
municipal career, and most of the remainder moved around in 
pursuit of better electoral prospects. As regards duration of service, 
there is no typical councillor. Within the sixteen years under review, 


13 Gazette, 20 November 1836, p. 3. 
14 Of whom six had been “‘called’’ to the Corporation, but had not answered. 
15 Up to the election of 1 November 1851, but excluding those ten first elected. 
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the average was 6:3 years, twelve councillors serving throughout. 
However, if overall service is calculated with no artificial terminal 
year, the average rises to 10-6 years. On this basis, 104 councillors 
served for less than a decade, thirty-four served for between ten and 
twenty years, while twenty-four served for more than two decades. 
Even after the first influx of newcomers in 1835, there was normally a 
reasonable number entering the Council without any prior service. 
Such members were returned for about half the sixteen elective seats 
contested annually, and a similar figure applies to the triennial 
changeover of aldermen. The majority of councillors never experi- 
enced a setback on the hustings. Of the fifty-four who did endure 
defeat, most were either rewarded with an aldermanic seat or found 
the electors more receptive on a later occasion. Only six councillors 
abandoned municipal life after their initial defeat. Most councillors 
retired of their own accord at the end of a term, but seven died 
in office, eleven failed to win an election, two departed in mysterious 
circumstances, and three were disqualified because of bankruptcy. 
In general, the typical councillor represented only a single ward in 
his career, which stretched out to a decade. He was accepted at the 
first time of presentation and left the Council of his own volition 
without the stigma of defeat.!° 

One consequence of the statutory qualifications for councillors 
was that, as the following table illustrates, their socio-economic 
characteristics were not seriously different from those of their 
predecessors. 


OCCUPATION OF COUNCILLORS 1835-1851'7 


Active in Retired during 

vocation term of office %~ Of Total 
Merchants 51 d 35:5 
Manufacturers 24 3 16-5 
Professional 19 6 15:5 
No job — 24 15:0 
Miscellaneous commercial 12 4 10-0 
Brewers 4 4 5:0 
Sugar refiners 3 l 2°5 
Total 113 49 


Bristol as a commercial city had a merchant Council, although there 
was a leavening of manufacturers and professional men.!® Retail 


16 For further on the nature of service see G. W. A. Bush, The Old and the New, 
pp. 373-381. 

17 Calculated principally from Matthews’s Directories, Poll Books, and details of 
incoming councillors entered in the Proceedings of the Council. 

'8 Chief among the categories were: Merchants: West India 7; metal 6; wine 6; 
wholesale grocery 5; oil 4; Manufacturers: tobacco 5; glass 4; chemical 3; metal 3; 
tanning 3; Professional: attorneys 15; doctors 8. 
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tradesmen, probably the most numerous individual class among 
the burgesses, were conspicuous by their absence. Several trends 
were significant. The representation of sugar refiners and brewers 
dwindled, but they were replaced by a stream of men engaged in 
miscellaneous commercial pursuits and by surgeons, doctors and 
attorneys, so much so that by 1845 attorneys alone comprised 20% 
of the Council. Haberfield’s legal firm was remarkable as a municipal 
training ground: four of his articled clerks!° also served as council- 
lors. Not until 1852, when W. H. Gore Langton, the Mayor, broke 
the sequence, did an M.P. also serve on the Council. The diversity 
of the background of councillors may be gauged from the fact that 
at various times the Council contained an organ builder, a hot springs 
proprietor, a County Court treasurer, a Liberal Association secre- 
tary, a philosophical chemist, a newspaper proprietor, an admiral 
in H.M. Navy and a retired Indian Army general. 

Whatever the other effects of the reform of 1835, it did not in 
Bristol’s case bring to the fore a group of councillors who lived in 
a decidedly-humbler style than the affluent merchants. On the con- 
trary, many of the new generation of councillors were immensely 
wealthy. More councillors died leaving estates valued in excess of 
£50,000 than died worth less than £5,000.2° Only 7% left less than 
£1,000, while at the other extreme, twelve councillors, all but one 
of them merchants or manufacturers, died with fortunes worth more 
than six figures. Bankruptcy affected four councillors, William 
Davies, Edward Staples, and in conjunction, James Franklyn and 
William Acraman, partners in a shipbuilding firm, the collapse of 
which in 1842 reverberated around the city.2! Overall, councillors 
had, or were making, so much money that they could afford not 
to be obsessed by it. 

Nonconformists did not dominate the municipal chamber. This 
was largely a corollary of the Conservatives’ retention of control, 
but many of the Liberals adhered at least nominally to the Estab- 
lished Church. Following removal of disabilities imposed on the 
Jews, no religious barriers existed, but as the following table indicates 
the Anglicans retained numerical supremacy. Unitarians staged 
something of a comeback but the representation of Dissenters as a 
whole remained stationary at 20%. As councillors, they, and in 
particular the Quakers, tended to be able, active and vociferous. 
Roman Catholics had still to appear. J. G. Shaw remarked at an 
1850 Council meeting that among the members were ‘‘gentlemen 
who were not Christians at all, but who were admitted simply as 


19 J. E. Davies (comp.), Memorials of J. K. Haberfield, p. 34 (City Archives). 

20 Based on information extracted from Probate Acts (Somerset House) and Wills 
Proved (City Archives). 

21 See P.C. (4), 3 August 1842, p. 249; P.C. (5), 6 May 1846, pp. 297-298; Gazette, 
29 June 1843, p. 3. 
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RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF COUNCILLORS 1836-1851? 


Number 7 
Anglican (including 5 probable) 127 78 
Unitarian 15 9-25 
Quaker 5 3 
Wesleyan 5 3 
Baptist 4 2°5 
Independent 3 2 
Jew 2 1-5 
Uncertain (Anglican/Unitarian?) l 0-75 


good citizens’’.23 Apart from the allusion to the two Jewish coun- 
cillors then present, his comments probably reflected the growing 
secularism of the era, and hinted at the arrival of purely nominal 
Anglicans or even unashamed atheists. 

Popular election shattered the prevailing pattern of family service 
in the municipal body. Because a seat could no longer be reserved 
for a son, brother or cousin, many “‘household” names almost 
synonymous with the old Corporation dropped out of sight. A few 
families did not immediately sever their connection—for example, 
Castle, Fripp, Daniel, George, Goldney, Hilhouse, Pinney, Savage, 
Vaughan and Wait. Heredity was no longer a valid guarantee of 
admission, but this did not preclude some families from acquiring 
a reputation for producing councillors. Eight sets of brothers,?* eight 
fathers and sons?°> and several sets of a more remote linkage were 
numbered among councillors during the period. The available evi- 
dence concerning relationships shows that thirteen families contri- 
buted two councillors each, three contributed three each and, 
remarkably, the Ricketts contributed four. From this latter family, 
four brothers served within nine years, three as aldermen and three 
concurrently. Several councillors were related by marriage, and the 
naming of fellow councillors as executors of wills was evidence of 
social ties. The circles that the municipal élite moved in might well 
have multiplied, but they still overlapped. 

As before 1835, residences of members were clustered in the con- 
tiguous Clifton, Redland and Park Street districts. Here lived 60% 
of councillors: by 1850, nearly 40% resided in Clifton alone. Sixteen 
or so councillors lived in other suburbs, but the ancient city dwindled 
in popularity and only about 20% lived there. Two interesting points 


22 Leading sources used to identify religious affiliation include, for Anglicans, 
churchwardens lists, press reports, registers of burials; for others, Non-Parochial 
Registers (P.R.O.), press reports, Lewin’s Mead Unitarian Church records. 

23 Gazette, 21 November 1850, p. 3. 

24Viz., The Alexanders, Castles (R. and W. H.), Franklyns, Kings, Ricketts 
(F., H., J. and R.), Sanders, Vinings (C. and J.) and Wills. 

25 Viz., (fathers first) W. and W. D. Bushell, probably G. and W. Goldney, C. 
and C. B. Hare, W. and J. B. Harwood, S. and T. Lucas, P. and P. Maze, Jr., W. 
and F. Terrell, C. and C. J. Vining. 
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emerge from an analysis of residence. First, it was the exception 
rather than the rule for elected councillors to live in the ward they 
represented. This engendered no feeling of neglect, apart from the 
jettisoning of W. O. Bigg by the Conservatives of Clifton in 1845 
on the alleged grounds of non-residence. Secondly, Clifton’s con- 
centration of councillors did not prevent discontent, militantly 
expressed in issues of the transfer of the dock and of public health,*° 
because the suburb was thought to have fared badly from its incor- 
poration into Bristol in 1835. However tempted the Clifton council- 
lors may have been to procure for it preferential treatment, there 
is no evidence that they did so. 

It might have been assumed that when life-tenure was abolished, 
the Council would be younger than the body it superseded,?”7 but 
ratepayers, obsessed with ““economy’’, were wary of those without 
business or commercial experience, and in fact, only nine of the 162 
councillors made their first appearance when under thirty years of 
age. Pointing to the “recent vigorous infusion of young blood” in 
1842, the Mercury flippantly claimed that change to “‘an eminently 
juvenile complexion” was only being delayed to allow ‘“‘several 
embryo legislators to finish their studies so that they may step 
straight from the school-room to the council chamber”’.2® When it 
is noted that the average age of the councillors who were first 
inducted in 1841 was 42:5 years, the Mercury’s view is somewhat 
puzzling. 

‘‘Early-to-middle” middle age most accurately described the 
councillors. They were men of the world, but they were far from 
being decrepit or senile. At the start, the average age was forty-nine, 
then successively, fifty-two in 1840, fifty in 1845 and fifty-three in 
1850. Perhaps the most notable trend was the decline in numbers 
of both the old and the young, so much so that by 1850 only two 
were under forty and three above seventy. Possibly this predomi- 
nance of men in their forties and fifties imparted to the Council a 
‘“‘middle-aged’’ outlook drained of exuberance and a sense of 
adventure. 

A work on contemporary Bristol politics published in 196929 
asserts that business and social leaders tended to avoid participating 
to the expected degree in the city’s government. Their counterparts 
in the political field a century or so earlier did not shun the Council. 
Bristol leaders in that period coveted municipal honours. Daniel 
remained the respected elder statesman of the Tory party and his 
likely heirs, Fripp, Shaw, Phippen, J. S. Harford, Haberfield and 
Bush (a walking encyclopedia of electoral information and “by far 

26 Infra, 166-175 and pp. 175-181. 

27 Alfred Beavan, Bristol Lists, contains the ages of about 90% of councillors. 
These have been verified against obituary notices and the remainder obtained from 
parish registers of deaths, Somerset House records and Non-Parochial Registers 
(P.R.O.). 


28 Mercury, 20 August 1842, p. 8. 
29R. V. Clements, Local Notables and the City Council (London, 1969). 
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the ablest electioneer of the old days’’) were with one exception, 
councillors. Virtually every member of the Liberal party executive— 
Visger, Herapath, Tothill, George Sanders, George Thomas and 
James Cunningham—had a period of service on the municipal body. 
Councillors were inveterate nominators of parliamentary candidates 
and were at the centre of the maelstrom which disrupted Bristol 
Conservatism for a decade after 1841. 

Energies were far from exhausted by indulging in the hurly-burly 
of the city’s politics. Organizations of a charitable, commercial, 
cultural or religious bent almost invariably recruited a councillor 
or two to swell their ranks and their funds. Ex officio participation, 
which conferred only a problematical degree of influence, continued 
in a range of other local bodies. This will be examined further in 
the final chapter.?° 

Councillors made up 75% of the J.P.s and 70% of the Charity 
Trustees chosen between 1835 and 1851. Chief executive officers of 
the Chamber of Commerce were almost always councillors, eleven 
masters of the Merchant Venturers during the period studied were 
or had been councillors, half the councillors were at some time on 
the committee of the Commercial Rooms,*! and 40% had occupied 
the chair of one of the Colston charitable societies. To construct 
a complete picture of councillors’ involvement in semi-public and 
community bodies would be wholly impracticable, but it seems that 
only a score did not appear on some committee or board of 
management. 

Charles Pinney was afflicted with a compulsive urge in this direc- 
tion. He was associated actively with the Philosophical Society, 
the foundation of the short-lived Bristol College, the paternal 
General Trades Association, the Statistical Society, the Asylum for 
the Blind, the foundation of the Athenaeum, the Society for the 
Moral and Religious Improvement of Ireland and the Lord’s Day 
Obervance Society. Others who seemed unable to deny appeals to 
make their talents available were Bush, Joseph Cookson, Charles 
Fripp, James George, Thomas Guppy, James Lean, Haberfield, 
Herapath, Tothill, John Vining and Samuel Wayte. The casual obser- 
ver could be forgiven for imagining that the local committee for 
organizing the 1851 Great Exhibition was appointed solely from 
current and former councillors. On such diverse institutions as the 
General Cemetery, the Great Western Company, the Canynge 
Society, the Property Tax Commissioners and the Mercantile Marine 
Board, the presence of a knot of councillors could always be 
guaranteed. Socially, local notables may have felt under an obliga- 
tion to lend their names to such bodies. That councillors often went 
beyond an honorary connection and eagerly participated in these 


3° Infra, pp. 207-210. 
3! Calculated from **Committees of the Bristol Commercial Rooms from its opening 
29 Septr. 1811°’ (Commercial Rooms). 
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causes suggests that they were multi-purpose leaders and opinion- 
makers. 

No Bristol councillor during the years studied seems to have 
recorded for posterity any observations on his municipal career. Yet 
there were several who by their eccentricities enlivened both Council 
meetings and local life, and inspired contemporaries to record their 
peculiarities. William Clarke, Mayor in 1844, used to drive up Park 
Street in his coach after luncheon, his wooden leg sticking out of 
the window.?? Richard Smith, a councillor from 1835 to 1843, and 
for many years chief surgeon (or more precisely, the last “barber 
surgeon’’) at the Royal Infirmary, had the macabre hobby of writing 
in rhyme the lives and deaths of local malefactors executed for their 
crimes, and binding the pages in the skin of one of his subjects after 
they had been handed over for dissection. Thomas Powell, returned 
for the Conservatives for fifteen years, lived in Charlotte Street, 
which climbed the shoulder of Brandon Hill. He believed that this 
modest mound was really an extinct volcano and at intervals soberly 
warned amused colleagues that if it erupted and deposited millions 
of tons of lava in the Floating Harbour, the Council would be liable 
for “taking it up’’.*+ Because Harman Visger, a fervent radical, 
devoted himself “without stint of time or trouble”’ to the Liberal 
cause, he got entangled in many a political fracas. None was more 
sensational than in 1838 when the Journal foolishly implied that he 
had pressed on a Red Maids’ girl a book of “‘lascivious tendency” 
viz., The Monk, and then enticed her away from her family. The 
proprietors were taken to court and not having a scrap of evidence 
to substantiate their accusations, were obliged to pay both nominal 
damages and costs, and publish ‘‘an entire and ample retraction” 
in their columns.*° A trusted confederate of Visger for more than 
a quarter of a century was William Herapath, the Radical-Liberal 
who was a notorious malcontent. Herapath was a philosophical 
chemist and earned himself nation-wide fame and ‘“‘a distinguished 
place amongst men of science”’ for his expert toxicological evidence 
at several murder trials involving poisoning.*° Thomas Daniel, by 
then in his late seventies and semi-retired, cannot be omitted. Born 
before any other councillor, he commanded immense respect and 
deference: 


He was a Bristolian to the backbone, and liked the old city almost 
as much as he liked turtle, which is saying something, as he was 
a valiant trencherman, when the place boasted giants in gastron- 
omy amongst its leading citizens.>’ 


32 Letter to the author from Charles Clarke, 14 June 1964. 

33 ““Reminiscences by ‘L’ on Bristol’s First Reformed Council”, Times and Mirror, 
9 April 1888, p. 5. 

34 Mercury, 6 January 1844, p. 8. 

35 Ibid., 2 March 1839, p. 3. 

36 **Reminiscences by ‘L’”, Times and Mirror, 9 April 1888, p. 5. 

37 Ibid, 2 April 1888, p. 2. 
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But pride of place as a “‘character” is reserved for John Kerle 
Haberfield, alderman, councillor and six times Mayor between 1835 
and his death in 1857. Wealth came to him quite easily through 
inheritance and his position as senior partner in the city’s most 
prosperous legal firm. Formerly a Nonconformist, he embraced 
Anglicanism in the 1830’s. As openhanded in his charitable gifts as 
in his refusal to accept the salary during his first mayoralty, he con- 
sciously sought to emulate William Canynge, the extraordinary 
Bristolian of the fifteenth century. He relished the limelight, 
affected a Frenchified mode of dress, and never declined an invita- 
tion to chair a public dinner. A nonpareil in many respects, Haber- 
field was said to have “‘lived all the days of his life’, exuding 
“pleasant bonhommie and serene good nature”’. Once when presiding 
over the Bench, he was handed up, during a case, a glass of water 
for his verdict on its quality. Haberfield declined to pass judgment, 
explaining that as he had not tasted the liquid for thirty years, he 
was not competent to pronounce on its purity.>? 

The pinnacle of his career was kneeling for the accolade of 
knighthood during his final mayoralty at the time of the 1851 Great 
Exhibition, the local section of which he had liberally supported.*° 
Haberfield won esteem bordering on adulation. One anonymous 
admirer wrote in 1839, inter alia: 


And such is Haberfield—fair Bristow’s boast 
The upright statesman, and the friendly host; 
The faithful magistrate, unfound to bend, 

The watchful councillor, the constant friend; 
Patron of science and the liberal arts, 

Whose many virtues have obtained our hearts. 


Some sourly insinuated that his immense wealth had been used to 
purchase prominence, the mayoralty, and finally, a title. Perhaps 
because he really belonged to the eighteenth century, Haberfield left 
his imprint in many ways. Few Mayors then or since can have read 
their praises sung in verse: 


Behold our noble Mayor, where’er 
Asylums, Churches, built, 

You see him quick with cheques attend, 
And all his pockets filled. 

To give and help, and thus promote, 
Improvements great nor few, 

To mention just for glory’s sake, 

Old Redcliffe Church to view 

And ever ready to relieve 


38 See ibid., 24 February 1877, p. 6. 
39 A. B. Freeman, Bristol Worthies and Notable Residents (Bristol: n.p., 1907), p. 41. 
4° See Mercury, 29 March 1851, p. 8. 
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Wherever there is need; 
Thus many loud voices proclaim 
He is a friend indeed.*! 


Since the Council had inherited both an establishment of officers 
and a crushing debt, it gave immediate attention to the prospects 
of reducing its debt by rationalizing the staff. It was a Liberal con- 
viction that the administration was too inflated and staffed by super- 
numeraries. Hence Liberal councillors were predisposed to wield the 
axe quite ruthlessly on the principle of the maximum output of work 
for the minimum reward. Appointment of a committee to enquire 
into every office and its fees was the very first administrative act of 
the Council on | January 1836.+2 Radical change was foreshadowed, 
but never occurred because the mode of procedure—examining each 
office and reaching decisions without enunciating any guiding 
principles—gave a tremendous advantage to the status quo. Once 
the realities of running a sizeable machine had been appreciated, 
doctrinaire ideas of radical retrenchment were scrapped. At the top 
level, the staffing structure decided on closely resembled that main- 
tained by the Corporation. The dismissal of existing officers would 
have involved an amount of compensation unbearable in the circum- 
stances. So the Council was saddled with officials such as Charles 
Anderson, Collector of Town Dues, who left over £160 unaccounted 
for;*3 John Hilhouse Wilcox, Registrar of the Court of Conscience, 
who died owing suitors of the Court £1,800, not a penny of which 
was recovered;** and the governor of the gaol, who during 1838 
illicitly redirected to his private plot a hundred loads of garden 
mould, intended for the institution’s garden.+° Another official, 
Christopher Claxton, the Quay Warden, brazenly flouted his duties. 
His office was a sinecure, £50 of his £400 annual salary being 
given to an underling, who did the work while he spent his time 
as managing-director of the Great Western Steam Ship Company. 
A stream of complaints flowed from shipowners and merchants, but 
the Council was amazingly tolerant.+° When in 1844 permission was 
granted him to extend his association with the Great Western Com- 
pany by six months, Claxton expressed his appreciation by writing 
a letter to the Mirror, left unpublished, accusing councillors of being 
persecutors. This culminated in a forced apology, which was barely 
accepted.*7 Almost inevitably, a committee of enquiry was finally 


41 Part of poem, “Two Bristol Worthies, or the Pride of Bristol’, in the volume 
Memorials of Sir J. K. Haberfield. 

42P.C. (1), 1 January 1836, p. 6. 

43 City Lands and Improvement Committee Minute Book 1836-1839, 10 June 1837, 
p. 135. 

44 Gazette, 7 September 1837, p. 4. 

45P.C. (2), 14 January 1839, pp. 518-519. 

46 See P.C. (4), 2 August 1843, p. 396. 

47 Gazette, 4 January 1844, p. 3 and Mercury, 10 February 1844, p. 8. 
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summoned, but Claxton intervened by choosing in January 1847 not 
to seek reappointment.*® 

The Council, however, did make an effort to reform the staffing 
structure. All the marshals, beadles, yeomen and sergeants’ posts 
were replaced by four Mayor’s officers. The post of river inspector 
of nuisances was abolished, and many salaries were reduced. To 
check abuses, the paying of fees instead of direct salaries was largely 
discontinued. Except for the Town Clerk, and later the Treasurer, 
all officers were appointed annually. Until its disbanding in 1842, 
the committee on salaries kept a close watch on the position. In 
1841 the staff consisted of some thirty-four senior officers, twenty- 
six subordinates and a police force totalling 222, the salary bill for 
which amounted to nearly £20,000.*° A few personnel such as the 
Quay Warden, Mayor’s Chaplain and the surveyors, were part-time, 
and a few officers such as the Librarian and the prison officers were 
answerable to other authorities. Nine years later, although there 
had been no material augmentation in numbers, increases in salaries 
had raised the bill to £22,350, of which £11,550 was for the police 
and £10,800 for other staff. 

Two episodes involving the presiding officers of civil courts ended 
in one Case in amending legislation and in the other in a humiliating 
climbdown.°*° Such setbacks apart, the Council quite astutely edu- 
cated itself in the difficult task of handling staff. A few ceremonial 
functionaries—the swordbearer, bellmen and chapel officers— 
remained, but by mid-century the staff was composed basically of 
men looking after the city properties, finances, law and order, port,>! 
improvements, markets and the inexorably-mounting paperwork. 

While still omnipotent in the financial field, the Chamberlain, now 
styled “Treasurer”, was largely deprived of other duties. With the 
advent of rates he became, if anything, more indispensable, and fully 
merited his salary of £700, which was conditional on his providing 
a £4,000 surety.*>* Thomas Garrard was unanimously reappointed, 
and with his subordinates he laboured to present the assets and 
liabilities in an intelligible, explicit statement. Everyday business in 
the treasurer’s department included matters connected with leases, 
rents, rate collection, accounts, tenders, transactions with other 
authorities; damage to Council property and general supervision of 
the borough fund. 

Most significantly, the first executive action of the Council was 
unanimously to confirm Ebenezer Ludlow as Town Clerk.*? To its 


48 P.C. (5), 1 January 1847, p. 394. 

49 For a complete list see G. W. A. Bush, The Old and the New, pp. 682-684. 

5° Infra, p. 160. In 1839 the Council wanted to reduce fees in the Court of 
Requests, but because it technically breached the Act, the assessor extorted from 
the Council the original fees by threatening court action (Gazette, 6 January 1839, 
p. 4). 

31 Infra, pp. 173-175. 

52 P.C. (4), 20 December 1843, p. 440. 

°3P.C. (1), 1 January 1836, p. 8. 
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consternation, the wily barrister would neither accept nor decline. 
This unusual action hinged on the issue of compensation for loss 
of office. Ludlow had little desire to be Town Clerk, as the Quarter 
Sessions duties had been divorced from administrative tasks, and 
constant attendance at the Council House was incompatible with 
his peripatetic legal work. So he advised that the ‘‘materially 
changed” job was best left to a barrister.5+ Yet he was also afraid 
that outright refusal to take the post could disqualify him from 
receiving compensation. With this in mind he shrewdly adopted a 
policy of inaction, daily attending the Council House but refusing 
to do any duty, such as the signing of cheques, which could be 
construed as acceptance of the office. 

The hapless Council was torn between the need to get the admini- 
stration under way and the desire to avoid potentially heavy com- 
pensation. To break the deadlock, it proposed that Ludlow resign 
without prejudice to any future steps,°> but he would not compro- 
mise himself. The Council committee foresaw no easy resolution of 
the dilemma, and in a series of exchanges could not persuade 
Ludlow to change his position. Ludlow could afford not to shift 
ground in a stalemate: the Council, with pending business piling up, 
could not. Finding all other alternatives untenable, the Council 
finally declared the office vacant on the grounds of Ludlow’s 
unwillingness to perform its duties.°° After icy correspondence and 
the intervention of the Lords of the Treasury, Ludlow was finally 
awarded a life annuity of £533 6s. 8d. He lived on until 1851, and 
occupied the positions of chairman at the Gloucestershire Quarter 
Sessions and Commissioner of Bankruptcy at Bristol.>7 

Logically enough, Burges, who had been effectively the admini- 
strative manager for many years, was installed as Town Clerk. 
Together with his partner, William Diaper Brice, he was retained 
as legal adviser,°® and in lieu of more lucrative fees, they were to 
be reimbursed by a flat £2,500 per annum. At the same time, their 
sons, Daniel Burges, Jr., and William Brice, Jr., became clerks to 
the Justices. Burges rendered invaluable service, not only filling the 
role of Town Clerk with “‘diligence, integrity and ability’>? but often 
saving the Council from precipitate action which might have ended 
in costly law suits. Advancing age and the death of Brice, his life- 
long business partner, caused Burges to retire in 1849. He was 
showered with praise and proudly saw his son succeed him.°° Oppor- 
tunity was taken to abolish the joint office of city solicitor and to 


54 See Ludlow’s address to the grand jury; Gazette, 7 January 1836, p. 3. 

55 P.C. (1), 5 February 1836, pp. 35-37. 

56 Tbid., 10 February 1836, p. 75. 

57 For further see G. W. A. Bush, The Old and the New, pp. 388-391. 

58 P.C. (1), 23 February 1836, p. 83. 

59 Journal, 31 March 1849, p. 5. 

6° P.C. (6), 29 March 1849, p. 200. When Burges, Jr., died in 1874 he was suc- 
ceeded by Brice, Jr., who in 1880 in turn resigned to give way to Daniel Travers 
Burges, the original Burges’ grandson. 
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associate Brice, Jr., with the administration in an informal manner. 
To this informal position, as well as to the town clerk’s post, was 
attached a salary of £1,000. In Burges, Sr., and Garrard, the Council 
had at the head of its staff two men of calibre, erudition and 
devotion to duty. 

The formal meeting of the full Council, almost always maintained 
at its full complement of sixty-four, remained the basic executive 
instrument. It was soon realized that much business, because of its 
technical nature or because of expediency, had to be passed to 
committees. As a result, the standard business at Council meetings 
became the receiving and confirming of reports, and the referral of 
new matters to the proper quarter. From the outset reporters were 
admitted to meetings,°! but “strangers or ratepayers” were stead- 
fastly excluded.°? 

There was always a danger of the Council becoming a mere 
talking shop. At one meeting in 1849 Visger spoke on thirty-nine 
separate occasions. Two years previously, the Mayor had delivered 
a lecture about punctuality and garrulity. The Journal reported: 


We fancied we saw a sort of wincing smile from one or two 
nameless soi-disant orators, who have been accustomed to add 
sentence to sentence without ever arriving at a point till they had 
run themselves down.° 


Some semblance of order and progress was assured by the constant 
presence of the Town Clerk (and from 1837, the Treasurer). Much 
latitude was enjoyed by the former, who on his own initiative often 
intervened in debates to give some guidance. 

Meetings were held quarterly, by adjournment if it was impossible 
to complete the agenda in a single session, and by special requisi- 
tion. Disposal of the backlog of work meant a full calendar— 
twenty-six meetings in 1836 and twenty-four in 1837—but the 
average over the sixteen years was fractionally in excess of one per 
month. In 1847 without demur, the day. of meeting was altered 
because of its inconvenience to a mid-week newspaper.°* Meetings 
were not always conducted decently and in order. Three scheduled 
gatherings never started for want of a quorum. In 1842 at one meeting 
half the Conservatives gave a boorish display by picking up their 
hats and departing after the award of a lectureship, heedless of the 
Mayor’s entreaties that the agenda contained other items.°* Council- 
lors were apt to speak in an irregular and conversational manner, 
thus causing problems for reporters. Even the most stentorian of 


1 P.C. (1), 31 December 1835, p. 2. 

62 Letter from D. Burges to T. L. Williams, 27 July 1846; Town Clerk’s Letter 
Book 1841-1847, p. 448. 

©3 Journal, 27 November 1847, p. 8. See also Bristol Times, 17 February 1849, p. 5. 

64 Journal, 13 November 1847, p. 6. 
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voices would have been drowned on the occasion in 1837 when the 
bells of adjacent Christchurch peeled solidly for an hour during a 
meeting. A zealous Conservative councillor had ordered their ringing 
after a stirring mayoral contest had terminated in his party’s 
favour.°° 

Good temper did not always prevail. Especially in the initial, 
turbulent years with their threats of walk-outs, there was sometimes 
rowdy and boisterous behaviour. In 1844 Visger and John Shaw 
clashed with such ferocity that a breach of the peace was feared, 
and the two were summoned before a magistrate and bound over 
on sureties totalling £400 each.°’ Two years later a heated debate 
over the supply of water became very disorderly. A large group of 
councillors had pecuniary interests in, or loyalty to, the contending 
parties, the Bristol Waterworks Company and the Merchant Ven- 
turers.°® So powerless was the Mayor to control proceedings that 
the construction of an adjoining duelling chamber was jocularly 
urged by the Mercury, which described the atmosphere thus: 


A knot of schoolboys quarrelling over a disputed cricket case may 
be taken as decorum personified in comparison with the fierce 
and fervid disputes of belligerent town-councillors.°° 


With a mixture of personal and party bickering and loquacity, 
meetings lasting for upwards of five or even six hours were 
commonplace. | 

The councillors were admirably resilient in the face of a multi- 
plicity of meetings. On average each meeting was attended by 72-1% 
of the members, and attendance ranged from 84% in 1836 to 62% 
in 1842. The very first meeting, at which there was 100% attendance, 
could not thereafter be emulated, but over the period no grave 
decline occurred. In only four out of 229 individual meetings did 
attendance slip below 50%. When the Mayor or aldermen were to 
be chosen, an average of 85% took their seats. Again, on average 
each councillor attended 73% of all possible meetings. Only 15% 
missed more meetings than they attended. Thomas Powell, the man 
who feared Brandon Hill was a volcano, built up an enviable record, 
attending 197 meetings out of 207, as did Herapath, who was 
present for 173 meetings ous of 188, but a poor example was set 
by ex-members of the Corporation, who averaged only 627%. There 
was a marked difference in the attendance records of the two parties. 
Backed by a resounding majority, the Conservatives felt under less 
compulsion to attend. As a result, their record (68%) could not 
match that of the Liberals (75%), who were spurred on by their 


66 Ibid., 16 November 1837, p. 4. 
67 Mercury, 13 January 1844, p. 8. 
68 Infra, pp. 175-176. 

69 Mercury, 4 May 1846, p. 8. 
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numerical inferiority and who were in any case more imbued with 
‘good councillor’ concepts. 7° 

Supporting the Council’s superstructure was a series of commit- 
tees, of which the most significant were those existing on a permanent 
basis. These standing committees dealt with the police (as required 
by statute), finance, the port, by-laws, and, at the end of the period, 
public health. Special purpose or ad hoc committees were convened 
for such topics as legal questions, special issues concerning the port, 
officers, and the civil courts, as well as a wide range of miscellaneous 
matters. From the outset the Council resorted to the use of com- 
mittees almost without reservation: indeed, inside the first two 
months sixteen committees were set up to consider subjects as diverse 
as the British Association conference, finance, street lighting, and 
the removal of Jewish civil disabilities. In more normal times, an 
average of fifteen committees were functioning at any one time. 
Between them they presented a total of some ten reports to each 
Council meeting. Every decision by a committee was subject to 
formal ratification by the full Council, but no general directive about 
committee procedure was issued until four years had elapsed.7! 
Towards the end of the period, the improvements and docks 
committees, which instigated massive projects of work, became effec- 
tively decision-makers in their own right. 

It was not easy to fill all the committee places since a strength 
of fourteen to twenty was regarded as the optimum size for standing 
committees and eight to ten for those set up for particular purposes. 
Councillors who had a conscientious attitude towards committee 
duties shouldered a considerable load. Weekly meetings were the 
rule for the watch committee, and between 1841 and 1845 the im- 
provement committee matched this frequency. Less significant com- 
mitees, however, met less regularly. 

Spread of membership of committees was neither even nor equit- 
able, but it was sensible. Doctors Thomas Green and William Kay, 
as well as Herapath, the analytical chemist, were always chosen for 
the drainage and public health committees, and Visger was usually 
on the port charges and docks committees. On average, each council- 
lor served on 19% of committees convened during his period in 
office, but every key committee contained a high ratio of near- 
permanent influential members. A few councillors seemingly revelled 
in such work but on the other hand each year about 20% avoided or 
evaded serving on committees. Extreme examples of workers and 
drones were Fripp (91 out of 160 possible committees), Haberfield 
(135 out of 234), William Bushell (1 out of 145) and Frederick 
Green (0 out of 109). In 1848 an attempt was made to rectify the 
discrepancies by a resolution limiting to four the number of com- 
mittees a councillor could be required to sit on.7* Yet three years 


70 For further see G. W. A. Bush, The Old and the New, pp. 361-363. 
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later the Gazette was complaining of “‘the almost entire monopoly 
of all the influential posts by about a dozen gentlemen’’.7? 

Originally, the Conservatives acceded to their opponent’s demand 
for a “perfect equality in representation’’, although it was perhaps 
a case of lightening the burden of work while retaining power.74 
However, they insisted on making all nominations, and for several 
of the early years this resulted in shabby treatment of Herapath, 
who seemed the object of a personal vendetta. Self-confessed lack 
of interest in a committee’s work was not a disqualification. In 
practice, though not formally, the principle of ward representation 
on the watch and finance committees was tacitly adopted. Atten- 
dance stayed commendably high. Between 1837 and 1851 the 
finance committee meetings attracted a 50% attendance, a figure only 
bettered by the docks committee, in which throughout 188 meetings 
in three years and four months each member attended over 60% 
of the time. At less important committees, attendances were not 
noticeably worse. 

To some extent there was a risk of the Council becoming sub- 
servient to the committees. It was an advantage for decisions to 
be made in committee rather than in large and wordy full meetings, 
but there were undesirable consequences. It tended to leave the 
Council with nothing but a formal sanctioning of a fait accompli. 
Reports which were the end-product of technical, involved discussion 
and study could hardly be challenged with authority by a non- 
committee member. Therefore reports were often confirmed unani- 
mously without any informed debate.’° When this trend coincided 
with the domination of committees by one-third of the Council, the 
“unavoidable result”’ in the Gazette’s eyes was that 


the majority of the Council ... though many of them have been 
years in it are utterly ignorant of the affairs of the body, and the 
effect has been to vest all real power in the committees, which 
be it borne in mind, meet and resolve in secret.7° 


Nevertheless, if committees had been insufficient or ineffective, the 
Council would have found it very difficult to cope with the volume 
of business. 


By packing the aldermen the Conservatives had brought their 
majority in the inaugural Council to fifteen. This ensured undis- 
turbed control for the rest of the century. Borne along by the currents 
of reform, the Liberals in 1836 actually won a majority of elected 
councillors, but this peak (28 members out of 64), although main- 
tained for several years, was never again approached. In 1839 their 


73 Gazette, 16 October 1851, p. 5. 
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fortunes slumped in conjunction with those of the Melbourne 
administration. Leading local Tories concluded that their insistence 
that it was incompatible to be simultaneously a councillor and a 
charity trustee’” had contributed to a 30% reduction in the Liberal 
strength. Worse followed. In 1840 the Conservatives annexed a 
further four seats and followed this the next year by entirely extin- 
guishing Liberal aldermen. As they already enjoyed a majority of 
thirty-four, this was a needless and ungracious act, for their oppo- 
nents were struggling to maintain double figures. Except for special 
circumstances in 1844 and 1851, no further Liberals were selected 
as aldermen until 1871. The early forties marked the Liberals’ nadir. 
After a painful, slow recovery, by 1851 they had nearly whittled 
away the disparity in elected councillors (22 to 26). Needless to say, 
the exclusively Conservative aldermanic section left the Liberals 
hopelessly outnumbered in numerical strength, as the following table 
indicates: 


POLITICAL COMPLEXION OF THE COUNCIL 1836-185178 


Conservatives Liberals Conservative 
Year of Clirs. Aldn. Total New Cllrs. Aldn. Total New — majority 
mem. mem. 
1836 26 i339 21 21 3 24 22 15 
1837 22 13 35 2 25 3 28 4 7 
1838 23 13 36 3 25 3 28 5 8 
1839 24 14 38 7 24 2 26 2 12 
1840 31 14° 45 6 17 2 19 0 26 
1841 35 14 49 4 13 2 15 0 34 
1842 35 16 51 7 13 0 13 ] 38 
1843 33 16 49 7 15 0 15 2 34 
1844 30 16 46 3 18 0 18 l 28 
1845 30 15 45 5 18 ] 19 l 26 
1846 30 15 45 4 18 ] 19 2 26 
1847 29 16 45 4 19 0 19 l 26 
1848 29 16 45 l 19 0 19 3 26 
1849 pi 16 43 ] 21 0 21 3 22 
1850 28 16 44 4 20 0 20 5 24 
1851 26 16 42 5 22 0 22 3 20 


In municipal elections the participants were a highly select group. 
By 1850 the electorate of 7,131, or less than one in eight adult 
males, represented a 70% increase on the original burgess roll. With 
respect to proportion of electorate to population, Bristol occupied 
a middling rank, above Manchester and Liverpool, but well below 
Leeds and Sheffield. The inequitable ward division became ever more 
glaring. By 1851, St. Philip and Jacob, with nearly three times the 
voters of St. Augustine, still only returned half its number of 

77 See Journal, 2 November 1839, p. 3. 


78 Calculated from voting at parliamentary elections and from party divisions in 
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councillors.’ Analysis by wards shows that in four wards representa- 
tion was fairly evenly shared; in another three—St. Augustine, St. 
Paul and St. James—one party always won; and in three—Clifton, 
St. Michael and District—one party heavily predominated. Thus, 
over the whole period the relative strengths averaged 28:75 Con- 
servatives and 19-25 Liberals. Unopposed elections became exceed- 
ingly common, and between 1841 and 1850 never less than seven 
of the ten wards were uncontested. St. Paul and St. Augustine were 
monopolized by one party and the dominant group did not have 
to face competition in fourteen of the sixteen elections. In general, 
wards witnessed a genuine contest only once in every four elections. 

The general impression of these fifteen years is one of intense 
initial enthusiasm sustained for a time, the onset of apathy and a 
decline in party fervour, then a disinclination to contest un- 
promising wards, and, finally, an unwritten compact among the 
parties to carve up the wards and not poach on the preserves of 
others. As time went on, it often happened that not a single ward 
was fully contested on a partisan basis. Voting was still not secret— 
signed ballot papers having replaced the open declaration—but most 
disappointingly, only three poll books (for the Bristol ward 1835, 
1836 and 1840) are extant. The books provide a valuable insight. 
Overwhelmingly, those who voted selected the full number of candi- 
dates to which they were entitled. In 1836 and 1840 about 12:5% 
split their choice between the parties, but in 1840 a majority of 
Tory electors (48:5% against 39%) enabled their three candidates 
to be successful. There was an increase in the proportion of 
abstainers—from 20% in 1836 to 30% in 1840, defections seemingly 
being suffered equally by both sides. 

While the situation fluctuated up to 1840, both parties strove to 
gain the ascendancy. Election meetings flourished, the Conservative 
Operatives Association was revived,®° the party press exhorted 
unity, remonstrated against laxity, and abused the other side, and 
coloured, often malicious broadsheets appeared in large numbers. 
1836 was the last occasion when the Liberals accused their oppo- 
nents of being supporters of the old, abhorrent system. In 1837 
Liberal disappointment was expressed by accusations about exclu- 
sive dealing, about the spending of £2,000 to “buy” the Clifton ward, 
and about getting a mass of voters intoxicated. The Conservatives’ 
retort was to ask questions about the underhand electoral trickery 
at the Clifton by-election and the luring of hostile voters out of 
town by forged letters.?! The election of 1838 was so intense that 
one paper likened the excitement to that generated by parliamentary 


79 This anomaly went unrectified until 1880, when three Conservative wards were 
each deprived of three councillors. 

80 Journal, 19 November 1836, p. 3. 

81 See Gazette, 26 October 1837, p. 3; Mercury, 4 November 1837, p. 3; Journal, 
4 November 1837, p. 3. 
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contests.°? For the Liberals, it was a make-or-break crisis, as eight 
aldermen, seven of them Conservative, were due to retire. Cunning 
Liberals apparently offered Conservative voters in Bedminster free 
trips to distant relatives on polling day. It was rumoured that in 
Clifton intimidation had frightened off over 100 of the 268 voters 
pledged to a Liberal candidate. But the most delightful anecdote 
was of the tobacco manufacturer W. D. Wills losing in Redcliffe 
because of a dastardly last-minute notice being circulated among 
the ward’s numerous publicans that he was an unrepentant tee- 
totaller.23 Bands paraded, vehicles were mobilized, and such was 
the fervour that ‘‘neighbour was set against neighbour’’. For all the 
fuss and fury, the result was minimal: only a single seat changed 
hands and the elated “victors” had a special song, “Conservative 
Re-Action’”’, composed for rendering at party dinners. 

Both sides promptly realized that Peel’s dictum about elections 
being fought and won in the registration courts was equally valid 
in the municipal sphere. Until 1840 the registration (or revision) 
court was annually the scene of a pugnacious clash, where the 
eligibility of some 15% of the electorate was put on trial. In 1836 
213 out of the 294 to whom the Liberals objected and 213 out of 
the 343 to whom the Tories objected were expunged from the roll. 
In augmenting the roll, the Liberals did better—142 accepted as 
against the Conservatives’ 30. Fripp, as chairman, was required to 
judge whether he himself was eligible for the burgess list. He decided 
in the affirmative.°* Considerable political capital and many tenden- 
tious conclusions were drawn from the court’s findings. Nerves were 
frayed in 1838 by the “highly partial” stance the Mayor, Haberfield, 
adopted. In what the Liberal assessor decried as “a mockery and 
denial of justice”, Haberfield closed proceedings when 1,670 of the 
2,600 cases still awaited adjudication. The enraged Liberals asserted 
that this bias cost them a number of seats. 

However, the tumult and the shouting rapidly died. The pattern 
of ward representation stabilized, and the 1839 and 1840 elections, 
disastrous for the Liberals throughout England, were the last in 
which there was any real fire. Indicative of the passions aroused 
were the Journal’s venomous insinuations in 1839 that the Charity 
Trustees were about to inflict upon the ratepayers a £12,000 annual 
tax and that the languishing Bedminster Liberals had hired 
bludgeon men to abduct every unfavourable voter within reach.®° 
Although a deal to “save” C. B. Fripp, an invaluable Liberal coun- 
cillor, came to nothing in 1840, the tacit sharing of representation 
was soon an established practice. The Mirror reflected the growing 
disillusion with elections, ‘‘these annual visitations of the city 
plague”’: 


82 Mirror, 3 November 1838, p. 3. 
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It is a happy circumstance for the peace and welfare of the city 
that in the different wards it can now be anticipated with con- 
siderable accuracy what will be the result of a municipal election, 
and that where a contest is hopeless there is a disposition to avoid 
expense, agitation and strife.®° 


Even by 1841 elections were passing off with “‘more than usual 
tranquillity”. To some extent apathy was fostered by a series of 
ruptures within the Conservative ranks over national issues. In 1848 
there was ‘‘a total absence of all excitement”’; in 1849 ‘‘a dull, dead, 
enervating calm ... settled on [the] city”. Discreet inter-party bar- 
gaining to avoid elections was deprecated by the Gazette on the 
ground that it deprived the electors of their franchise, particularly 
when “the official party organization”’ was in no way representative 
of the electors. An opposite view was expressed by the Journal, 
which thought that there was an improved tone in political life and 
a decrease in acrimonious attacks and personal abuse.®’ There were, 
it is true, occasional factional feuds, and interest could be aroused 
by eccentric candidates such as James Cox, who was bound over 
to keep the peace after calling a candidate in another ward a “‘little, 
dirty, canting, hypocritical wretch’’. Three independent Conserva- 
tives tried to win Clifton in 1843 by announcing that official support 
had been withdrawn and enclosing the ““communique”’ in mourning 
envelopes sealed with black wax. In 1850 in Liberal St. James it was 
asserted that “‘the eyes of the British Isles are on this election’’. In 
this ward the expulsion of dissentients by the Methodist conference 
had become an issue. However, party contests as such were very 
rare: in only two out of seventy-two ward elections between 1845 
and 1851 was there a major confrontation between the parties. The 
electorate did not seem to mind. The position could easily have 
been changed by the intervention of unofficial or independent candi- 
dates, but virtually none came forward. 

Voting in the Council is the most obvious means of determining 
party affiliation, but helpful confirmation can be found in parliamen- 
tary poll books.®® In 1835 Conservative councillors-elect voted 
almost to a man for Sir Richard Vyvyan and Philip J. Miles and 
the Liberals for James Baillie and Sir John Hobhouse. Succeeding 
elections showed that the former compact about sharing M.P.s was 
in abeyance and that the electors no longer split their votes between 
the two parties. However, because of a party schism in 1847 only 
25% of Conservative councillors supported both party nominations. 
Only some 10% of councillors failed to vote, possibly because of 
the open nature of the ballot. 

Humiliation in 1835 taught the Liberals that they could not hope 
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to gain two parliamentary seats, and they pooled resources to secure 
the return of one Liberal. Their choice, Fitzhardinge Berkeley, was 
a leader of the secret ballot movement on the radical wing of the 
party, but his family associations and moderation commended him 
to all sectors. Berkeley urged repeal of the Corn Laws, proclaimed 
himself a disciple of Cobden and denounced as verbiage the Con- 
servatives’ ostentatious boast of attachment to the constitution in 
Church and state. The Conservatives, misled by the election result 
of 1835, at first sought to consolidate their monopoly of representa- 
tion. Fripp stood three times, twice when an alderman, but failed 
to gain a seat. ‘‘Reform to improve but not to destroy” did not, 
apparently, appeal to all the Tory voters. After 1841, when Fripp, 
who campaigned primarily on his municipal record, appealed to the 
electors marginally but crucially less that Philip W. Miles with his 
policy of protectionism, almost total rupture occurred. Fripp’s inter- 
vention in 1847 on a platform of Peelite free trade resulted in 
Berkeley heading the poll. The Conservative resources were weak- 
ened by squabbling, and they surrendered their remaining seat in 
1852. They were unable to regain it until a constituency revision 
in 1885. 


As far as debates in the Council were concerned, the pious hope 
that party politics would be forgotten and that all would be 
‘sincerely bent only to vote for what is right” was not fulfilled. As 
one contemporary put it: 


Not so however here, 

As straightway doth appear, 

For politics dire 

Set the council on fire, 

And discord reigns in all her horrid glory; 
While some with clenched fists 

Talk of drawing out “‘lists’’, 

Whig, Radical, Conservative, and Tory. 


Were a hive of drone bees, 

Or the mites in a cheese, 

To discuss their respective affairs; 
They scarcely could prate 

At a much greater rate 

Or give themselves loftier airs.®° 


From the beginning, Council meetings became, if not quite a political 
cockpit, at least an assembly where party fray was mutually wel- 
comed. The Liberals instinctively banded together, and in so doing 
only heightened the impression of two irreconcilable groups who 


89 Extract from ‘‘A Scene in the Town Council No. 1” [31 December 1835]; 
Mirror, 5 March 1836, p. 4. 
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desired nothing more than a war of attrition. The Conservative bloc 
was allegedly in receipt of voting orders for all questions except 
economy.?° 

During 1836 party strife remained at a high pitch. After petty 
bickering over whether “‘party feeling’’ prevailed in debates the dis- 
united Council in February 1836 agreed to nominate twelve from 
each party, 75% of them councillors, for the Commission of the 
Peace.?! One Conservative proposed an exclusively Conservative 
Bench, and then blandly denied any party motivation. Half the 
Conservatives’ list, including the venerable Daniel, was summarily 
rejected by Lord John Russell, the Home Secretary, and the incensed 
Council majority, overriding Liberal protests, asked for the reasons, 
but in vain. In the House of Commons Vyvyan charged Russell 
with having ‘“‘corrupt motives”, and this “‘manly, independent and 
bold course’”’?? induced those who controlled the Council to pass 
a vote of thanks, upon which all but two of the Liberals walked 
out.°3 A round of addresses, meetings and broadsheets was quite 
useless, as the decision could scarcely have been revoked without 
an admission of partisan motives. In any case, selection of Justices 
of the Peace was the Crown’s prerogative and those in neighbouring 
counties were Conservatives “‘to a man’’. All this created an 
atmosphere of ‘‘party first, the city second’’, but the Liberals saw 
it as retaliation for the treatment they had received over the 
aldermen. 

By the Act of 1835 the former corporations ceased to be charity 
trustees on 1 August 1836, and the Act made provision for the receipt 
of petitions concerning their replacement. Bristol Liberals, long 
nursing a grievance about charitable awards being made for political 
reasons, were angered to learn that of the last forty-five recipients 
of the Peloquin gift for poor lying-in women, thirty-five had Con- 
servative spouses and only three Liberal. They hoped to gain control 
over what Parkes had called “this great political annual fund’’, and 
two Liberal councillors sponsored a petition of transfer. Although 
the Council enjoyed no statutory prerogative in the matter, the 
parties called a temporary truce and submitted two balanced lists,°* 
which included a large number of councillors. However, by insisting 
on an odd number of trustees, the Court of Chancery unwittingly re- 
opened old wounds. After a heated debate about which party should 
have the majority on the charity board, the Conservatives resolved 
that the Council take no further part in the affair. The Liberals then 
secured for themselves eighteen of the twenty-one places, much to 
their opponents’ chagrin. When vacancies on the Board were filled 
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in 1851, there was almost a re-enactment of the earlier episode, but 
the Conservative Council, heeding the lesson of 1836, negotiated 
until a balanced, compromise list was agreed.?° 

Diehards on both sides certainly wanted to treat municipal affairs 
within a party context, regardless of the fact that when political 
fortunes altered, there was likely to be retribution. However, it must 
not be imagined that every councillor in the period adhered firmly 
to his party in all circumstances. There was a small group of “‘no- 
party” dissenters of different kinds, among them Pinney, Christopher 
George, Henry Ricketts, James Wood, Michael Castle, Edward 
Harley and John Lunell,?° but in no sense did they constitute a 
third bloc in the Council. One contemporary observer believed that 
the only guarantee of tranquillity was an extreme and prolonged 
swing of the political pendulum, and he predicted that the aggres- 
siveness of the Liberals would gradually fade in the face of an 
unbeatable combination of wealth and influence.?’ In fact, this is 
what largely happened, for as long as they thought that they had 
a chance of capturing control of the Council, the Liberals sought 
to make party capital. After 1841, however, they adjusted to their 
position as a semi-permanent minority, and adopted a policy of 
co-operation. In return the Conservatives, mindful of their assured 
primacy, permitted the Liberals a disproportionately-high quota of 
committee places. 

The needs of party, then, played a less important part, but they 
were never entirely disregarded. Politics prevailed in the choice of 
Mayor and aldermen, nomination to committees, the selection of 
paid officials and certain non-doctrinal religious matters. W. H. Gore 
Langton, the first Liberal Mayor, was elected only after promising 
to forgo all party activity,?® a condition never imposed on ‘“‘the 
endless string’’ of Conservative Mayors. The only Liberal alder- 
man chosen between 1838 and 1851, Jacob Ricketts, a relative 
nonentity, was alleged to have been selected so that by his vote he 
could assist the “ruling clique’s”’ devious scheme to award the civic 
printing contract to the Bristol Times.°® Herapath and Visger were 
both ignored when committees were chosen, but generally selections 
were impartial. In fact, some Conservative dock directors were 
dropped in 1842, prompting the Mercury to applaud the departure of 


violent partisans, whose only merit consists in loud professions 
of principles which, it is scarce uncharitable to suppose, they lack 
the capacity to comprehend.!°° 
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Political patronage was still used in the appointment of officials. 
An unseemly fracas occurred in 1839, when the Conservatives chose 
as assessor of the Court of Requests, A. Palmer, their counsel at 
the sessions of the notorious 1838 revision court. He was preferred 
to J. G. Smith, son of the previous occupant, who had been dis- 
charging the duties in an acting capacity.!°! There was double the 
normal attendance when the finance committee annually appointed 
the resident tradesmen. According to an uncontradicted article,!° 
by 1851 nearly all officers were, by design or coincidence, Con- 
servative. When other qualifications were not too disparate, Liberal 
applicants were at a distinct disadvantage. 

Any demonstration of attachment to the Established Church in 
the spending of Council funds was now statutorily forbidden, and 
Liberals were on guard for any attempt to use the Council as a 
vehicle for religious bias. Only after some three years’ scrutiny of 
ancient records was a way found to make the upkeep of the Mayor’s 
Chapel legally defrayable from the borough fund.!°* Even innocuous 
declarations of loyalty on royal occasions were examined for ‘‘offen- 
sive” references. Contrasting. politico-religious behaviour was seen 
in attitudes to church building. In 1841, a group of Independents 
at Hinton, one of the manors belonging to the Council, wanted to 
lease a plot of land for a schoolroom which could occasionally be 
used for church services. For at least a decade they had worshipped 
in a kitchen. A remonstrance from the Anglican vicar about the evils 
of schism persuaded the Council to accept the most irrelevant 
arguments and reverse by twenty-nine votes to twelve the finance 
committee’s favourable report.!°* Three times the application was 
resubmitted in vain, although it was claimed that land had been 
leased elsewhere to Jews and Dissenters. A handful of Conservatives, 
ashamed of this ‘“‘unexampled shabbiness’’, switchéd votes or 
abstained. The Mercury wrote tartly that “‘in harassing and incom- 
moding a few humble individuals’’, the councillors, in their zeal 
for the Church, were “conducting themselves like uncivilized 
heathen’’.!°> In all essentials the Ropewalk church case was similar 
to Hinton. To rectify the absence of any Anglican church there, a 
petition to be allowed to buy land was presented to the Council. 
The piece in question had a market value of £500, but the Council 
knocked £350 off the price. Rather rashly, Treasury sanction for the 
alienation had not been obtained, and the Council had to double 
the price and convince a sceptical Treasury that there would be an 
increased yield from the rates.!°° For religious reasons, the Council 
had blatantly adopted a double standard. 
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For the most part, the Council declined to intervene in national 
issues: nor did the Conservatives mobilize their resources to promote 
their party’s interests. Even over the Public Health Bill of 1848, a 
measure intimately affecting Bristol, no stand was taken. Declara- 
tions about Jewish civil disabilities and the Papal Bull of 1850 were 
endorsed by both sides. The Council would not forward a petition 
against the loathed window tax in 1851 on the grounds that the 
Council chamber was not a proper place to debate such business.!°7 

Bristol was not unique in that the dominant party arrogated to 
itself many of the spoils of office. Swansea escaped party political 
strife, but in Leicester no Conservative mayor was chosen until 1877. 
Having swept the boards in 1835, the Liberals in Birmingham 
brazenly filled the ranks of officials with political friends. The spoils 
system was rampant in Leeds, where the chamber was dubbed the 
local House of Commons. Like Southampton’s small phalanx of 
radicals, the Bristol Liberals were never an entirely spent force. Their 
influence was greater than mere numbers would suggest, and there 
was a broad consensus that the time for using the Council for 
political purposes was past. Political decisions on municipal matters 
were few, rarely if ever wrecking any deserving scheme; and there 
were no political decisions aimed at directly boosting the Conserva- 
tive party. 


'°7 Ibid., 11 February 1851, p. 441. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE COUNCIL 


The Municipal Corporations Act, which comprised only 143 clauses, 
did not give detailed directions about the management of boroughs. 
The new Council was required (1) to establish and supervise a police 
force; (2) to continue the borough courts as before; (3) for the time 
being to act for the charities formerly administered by the Cor- 
poration; (4) to create a borough fund and from it to defray certain 
costs;! (5) to sell advowsons and invest the proceeds in certain 
charities. In addition, the Council was given a number of permissive 
powers. Within broad limits, it was arbiter of its own future. 

The most important power conferred by the Act was the right 
to levy a borough rate. Almost as significant was the right to pass 
by-laws for the good government of the borough, although these 
might be disallowed by the Government within a specified period. 
Nuisances not already dealt with by a local Act could be suppressed. 
In any part of the borough not covered by a local Act the Council 
could provide street lighting. Improvement Commissioners could 
voluntarily transfer their powers to the municipal body but, as will 
be seen in a later section the Bristol Board strenuously resisted its 
abolition.? In the judicial sphere, petitions could be presented to 
the Government for the establishment of a Commission of the Peace 
or Quarter Sessions. 

Later statutes added piecemeal to the functions of the Council. 
The 1836 Act ordered councils to undertake all such duties hitherto 
under local Acts falling to the justices or corporations, which in 
Bristol’s case meant merely the formal levying of rates and the 
nominating of several ad hoc bodies.* Authority to build or renovate 
(but not supervise) gaols was vested in the Council by the general 
legislation of 1837.° After 1850 all scheduled bridges were muni- 
cipally managed and maintained. 

As time passed, the functions of the Council were gradually cir- 
cumscribed. Councils ceased to be ex officio trustees of charities, 


1M.C. Act 1835, cl. XCII. Viz., salaries, debts inherited, election costs, gaols 
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and corporate magistrates ceased to exist after 1 May 1836. Removal 
in 1837 of the right to supervise gaols produced in Bristol an irksome 
division of responsibility. Councils could no longer appoint to 
ecclesiastical livings, nor were they totally free to dispose of their 
assets as they pleased. But the most stringent curb on their activities 
came to be the principle of ultra vires, which took root in the 1840’s. 
Simply stated, it meant that the only allowable functions were those 
specifically sanctioned by legislation or by the Government. All 
others were ipso facto illegal.© In addition, they were not given carte 
blanche to rule their boroughs without interference. Reports had 
to be made on police and finance, and any expenditure could be 
challenged in the courts. Councils which wanted powers beyond 
those generally conferred had to have recourse to special Acts, a 
costly and tortuous business. 


‘ Before the Bristol Council could work effectively, it had to set 
its own house in order. Its finances were precarious. Interest pay- 
ments ate up 15% of income, and although capital assets far 
exceeded liabilities, income was thousands in arrears of expenditure. 
If insolvency was to be avoided, there was no alternative but the 
imposition of rigorous economy. In July 1836 police salaries and 
tradesmen’s accounts exceeded the funds available and a sizeable 
overdraft was contracted.’ 

To ascertain exactly where it stood, the Council quickly appointed 
finance and city lands and improvement committees. Gloomy 
reports confirmed that there were debts of over £110,000, and some 
creditors were becoming restless for payment. It transpired that 
Thomas Garrard, Chamberlain of the defunct Corporation, had in 
its final days contributed £6,657 of his personal cash to succour it.® 
After August 1836 a further ominous threat existed. There was fear 
that very large claims might be made against the Council by the 
Municipal Charity Trustees, who began to compile a balance sheet 
of endowments and of the interest owing on them from the Council. 
In addition, the residue of the riot compensation, being redeemed 
by a £10,000 annual rate, had also to be taken into account. 

Several policies were adopted to deal with these liabilities. In spite 
of opposition from districts recently brought under its jurisdiction, 
the Council obtained a special Act which allowed it to discharge 
the £35,000 outstanding on riot compensation by selling estates and 
lands.° Other assets were capitalized. The twelve advowsons which 
the 1835 Act compelled the Council to sell brought in £26,648.!° 
By the end of 1838 sale of fee farm leases, land and premises had 
brought in nearly £34,000, including £16,420 for the two Almonds- 
bury estates and £12,000 for nineteen acres at Temple Meads. Having 
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thus paid the compensation due for the damage in the Riots and 
satisfied a few bondholders, the Council next concentrated on the 
debts inherited from its predecessor. It disposed of its country estates. 
Stockland went to Thomas Daniel’s son for £36,368, Gaunts Earth- 
cott for £20,866 and Northweston for £16,433. The Exchequer ex- 
pressed some reservations about the prices obtained, but eventually 
sanctioned the sale.!! 

No saving, however petty, was ignored. One target was “‘the useless 
splendour and frippery” beloved by the Corporation. The hoard of 
520 dozen bottles of wine was auctioned, and the ‘‘choicest port’, 
‘capital sherry”, and ““Old East India Madiera” were snapped up 
for £1,500. Furniture, glass, china and most of the plate was ruth- 
lessly sold. Just as they started to appreciate, the thousand Great 
Western Railway shares were converted into currency, and a future 
councillor purchased the Mayor’s house, already destitute of furni- 
ture, for £2,200.!2 

Effective income could be raised by cutting expenditure, so all 
bonds issued by the old Corporation bearing the highest rate of 
interest (7%) were swiftly redeemed. On arriving for the Quarter 
Sessions, the Recorder was ushered into a music dealer’s dwelling 
instead of into the luxurious Mansion House, but entertaining the 
Lord Chief Justice in the “‘customary manner’ could not be avoided. 
Requests for donations were declined, somewhat brusquely. 

Estimates and contracts were required for all work valued above 
£20, and further savings were effected in the purchase of articles 
and equipment.!> Salaries were drastically pruned—one report em- 
bodied recommendations designed to save £1,200 annually—and 
even the Mayor’s allowance was cut by half. However, there was 
a limit: a suggestion that all civic dinners be stopped was given short 
shrift. | 

Thus was the debt scaled down to bearable proportions—£20,000, 
£13,000 and £53,400 were paid back in three successive years from 
1836. By 1840 the debt was redeemed. Obviously the operation was 
far from painless, but £5,000 a year had been saved in interest pay- 
ments. As against this, some £1,000 had been lost in estate rents 
and a smaller sum lost in rents and renewals on city properties. In 
all this economizing the Liberals were in their element and it was 
ironic that the Conservative Council was compelled to do what their 
political opponents, hitherto excluded from the municipal body, had 
been urging for years. Preoccupation with economy and financial 
reform was, of course, a characteristic of the beginning of many 
reformed councils. !+ 

11 Letter from Lords of the Treasury, 17 February 1838; ibid., 28 February 1838, 

. 283. 
‘ 12 City Lands and Improvement Committee Book 1836-1839, 18 April 1837, p. 125. 

13P.C. (1), 5 February 1836, p. 38 and 2 December 1836, p. 278. 

14See e.g., D. Fraser, Politics in Leeds 1830-52, p. 190; B. D. White, The 


Corporation of Liverpool, pp. 19 and 27; A. Temple Patterson, Radical Leicester, 
pp. 216-218. 
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The most serious financial problem was the charity account. All 
records, capital and interest of the endowments had to be trans- 
ferred to the Municipal Charity Trustees. The transfer even of those 
endowments which were not in dispute placed a tremendous strain 
on the Council’s finances. Moreover, the Liberals who constituted 
a majority of the Trustees were not disposed to be conciliatory, even 
though over half were members of the Council. Above all, there was 
the question of charity money which had in the past been diverted 
into the coffers of the former Corporation. Research into the mass 
of documents uncovered such grave misappropriations that the 
Charity Trustees were determined to demand total restitution. Some 
depredations were so recent or so flagrant that there was little 
difficulty in proving them.!+ Others were less easy to establish. 
One calculation of the amount involved was £344,000, a sum almost 
equivalent to the entire value of the municipal estate. Faced with 
this legacy from the old Corporation, the new Council took the line 
that many of the claims were incapable of proof and that in any 
case it was not liable for the misdeeds of its predecessor. 

The Trustees began by applying for possession of all records and 
accounts, cash in hand and securities.1° This produced a diverse 
response. The dividends from charity stock were remitted, and as 
a goodwill gesture the Council handed over £6,000 in exchequer 
bills and a trifling amount in cash. It infuriated the Trustees by 
refusing to part with the documents!” and by making an impudent 
offer to confer about the debt alleged to be owing to the Council 
from Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital. Transfer in February 1837 of over 
£30,000 in stocks and dividends accruing from eleven charities not 
in contention poured some oil on raging waters. The Council declined 
to make any further concessions and had no compunction about 
resorting to delaying tactics. It needed a case in Chancery before 
the £19,000 principal of the Peloquin bequest came into the 
Trustees’ hands in 1841.18 Further requests from the Trustees were 
turned aside and even ignored, and by May 1837 the Trustees had 
been driven to filing an information against the Council. The 
Trustees, who repeatedly proposed an agreed settlement, regretted 
the municipal obstruction, and warned the Council that they would 
be obliged to institute a series of suits.'° 

To disentangle the accounts relating to Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital 
estate, an exhaustive examination was conducted by the accountant 
of the Charity Trustees, Joshua Jones. His report indicated that the 
books had been falsified and the charity defrauded: there was owing 
to the charity a capital sum of £51,916, which with the addition 


15 Supra, pp. 65-67. 

{6 Bristol Charities Minute Book (1) 1836-1842, 21 November 1836, pp. 19-20. 
17 See P.C. (1), 1 February 1837, p. 334. 

18 Bristol Charities Minute Book (1), 15 January 1841, p. 557. 

19 Tbid., 27 October 1837, pp. 158-159. 
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of simple interest amounted to a debt of £240,569.2° Conservative 
newspapers pointed out that the City Council could be reduced to 
poverty by restitution payments. Robert Fletcher, who acted for the 
Council, argued, on the other hand, that in fact his employers stood 
in credit by £21,522.7! At the Trustees’ request, Jones examined 
the evidence again. He reaffirmed his original findings.27 When a 
final appeal to settle was unanswered, the Trustees began legal 
proceedings. Although the Journal asserted that the Trustees were 
inspired by nothing more than “mere ward meeting swagger’’, the 
Council at last realized that further defiance was futile. It agreed 
to compromise. 

Although suits for the recovery of some £86,000 were in train, 
the Trustees readily acceded to ‘‘an amicable termination of all legal 
proceedings”’.23 The Council agreed to pay £10,000 in respect of 
the four principal charities and £1,000 in respect of minor endow- 
ments, and it transferred to the Trustees rents received since | 
January 1836 as well as capital and cash in kind.** In return, the 
Trustees withdrew objections to the Council’s administration of the 
Ames Gift and of the Surplus Pilotage Fund. Six years’ wrangling 
ended in “‘extreme co-operation” as the formalities were effected. 
If the law suits had run their course, the Trustees would certainly 
have recovered a much larger amount. Bearing in mind the attitude 
of the ratepayers, the Council was well aware of this situation. It 
endorsed the opinion of its charity settlement committee that the 
arrangement would 


relieve the Inhabitants, not only from the necessary and certain 
expenses attending (the litigation’s) continuance probably involv- 
ing an amount equal, if not exceeding, the sacrifice demanded, 
but also from the risk of a much larger pecuniary sacrifice.?> 


This settlement can be seen as the last chapter in the practical 
transition from the old form of municipal government in Bristol to 
the new. 

In the early days, almost the only heartening financial news 
received by the Council was when a comprehensive valuation of its 
assets showed that the value of its city and country estates covered 
the bonded debt four times over. 


20 Joshua Jones, Report to the Trustees of the Bristol Charities (Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital), 1837, p. 86. 

2! Robert Fletcher, Report [published in conjunction with Jones’ findings], 1839, 
pp. 77-78. 

22 Joshua Jones, Further Report of the Accounts of the Corporation of Bristol as 
late Governors of the Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, 1840. 

23 Bristol Charities Minute Book (1), 13 December 1841, p. 638. 

24P.C. (4), 12 January 1842, p. 136. 

25 Ibid., p. 128. See also Gazette, 20 January 1842, p. 3. 
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VALUATION OF REAL ESTATE 1836?° 


Country estates £144,400 
Lands at rack rents 14,000 
Fee farm and chief rents 39,060 
Premises at rack rents 57,940 
Exchange and St. James Markets 38,772 
Town and Mayor’s Dues (est.) 31,640 
Mansion House 4,760 
Reversions under lease 65,200 
Total £395,772 


(N.B. Public buildings, minor markets, advowsons and capitalized 
burgess money excluded.) 


The finance and the city lands committees were merged in April 
1836 and thereafter every effort was made to increase the revenue 
by efficient management. Portishead and Hinton, the two principal 
estates retained, each returned annually £750-£800 in net revenue 
after one-third of the income was ploughed back in upkeep. Income 
from all other rents averaged £6,000, and of this only about £1,000 
came from premises outside the city. From 1849, as existing leases 
expired, they were normally renewed on a seventy-five year basis,?7 
and this had the immediate effect of augmenting receipts by some 
£300. In 1859, when the first printed rental was published, the 
Council still owned very considerable property, despite the unavoid- 
able alienations. 


SCHEDULE OF COUNCIL PROPERTY 185978 


A City 
Number of lots 
Houses Commercial Sundry Annual Rent 

Ground rents 130 27 8 £166 
Premises on lives 161 19 8 474 
Renewable term 73 59 5 414 
Terms absolute 66 20 10 1,217 
Rack rents 105 77 100 7,248 


26P.C. (1), 15 February 1836, p. 65. 

27P.C. (6), 4 July 1849, p. 229. 

28 Calculated from A Schedule of the Land, Houses, Ground, and Fee-Farm Rents 
and other property, belonging to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the City 
of Bristol. Public buildings, judicial establishments, docks, Mayor’s Chapel, and public 
baths and wash houses excluded. 
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Lessees Houses Acreage Annual Rent 


Portishead 71 43 610 £1,424 
Hinton 17 13 646 1,007 
Woodmancott and Combe 20 1] 52 27 
Filton I — 99 145 


The establishment of a regular police force vied with finance as 
the most pressing problem confronting the inaugural Council. As 
it was statutorily bound to do, the Council promptly instigated the 
action necessary to get such a force in operation. Joseph Bishop, 
an experienced London officer, was seconded to advise on pre- 
liminary steps. Within a few months four stations were ready, the 
headquarters being the old Guardhouse in Wine Street. Prospective 
constables were interviewed, and an energetic watch committee (nine 
from each party) was convened.?° On 24 June 1836 the remodelled 
force began its duties, replacing the existing constables, and func- 
tioning in conformity with the advice and rules of a fifty-page 
‘Regulation book’’. Until his death in May 1839, Bishop, at a salary 
of £300 per annum, superintended the force. Under him were four 
inspectors, twenty-four sergeants, one sergeant-clerk and 198 con- 
stables, who received sixteen shillings a week. The latter were nearly 
all below thirty-five years of age and above 5 feet 7 inches in height. 

It was intended to defray upkeep by a watch rate, but because 
the incorporation of several suburbs created legal complications, all 
expenses were met by the borough rate. A high, initial outlay of 
£15,000 was required,*° but thereafter expenditure rose only gradu- 
ally. It was £11,650 in 1838 and £13,940 in 1850. A new central 
station opposite the Bridewell was started in 1842. In 1845, to check 
rampant pilfering on the quays and to permit ladies to walk on 
Clifton Downs “without being exposed to insult’, the strength of 
the force was augmented by four sergeants and sixteen constables. 
One study of borough police in the early Victorian era states that 
the quality of a force could be gauged by using criteria employed 
in reforms which established the London force.?! From such a test 
Bristol emerges honourably—authority was centralized, the entire 
borough was patrolled, strength was adequate (at least 1 to 550 
population compared to London’s 1 to 450/500), there was full-time 
employment for fixed weekly wages, and staff were carefully selected 
(of the inaugural batch of 567 applicants, 258 were rejected as un- 
suitable) and strictly disciplined in quasi-military style. At its weekly 
meetings the watch committee dealt most diligently with all business, 


29P.C. (1), 16 May 1836, pp. 148-149. For further details about formation see 
R. B. Walters, The Establishment of Bristol Constabulary, pp. 25-31. 

30 Journal H 1836-1845, f. 114. 

31 Jennifer Hart, ““Reform of Borough Police, 1835-56”, English Historical Review, 
Vol. LXX, 1955, pp. 411-427. See also R. B. Walters, op. cit., pp. 36-49 passim. 
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including the sanctioning of gratuities. In collaboration with the 
superintendent, the watch committee astutely spiked the guns of 
the Chartists and willingly advised other boroughs on organization. 
In 1848 the committee suggested a contributory superannuation 
scheme whereby all ranks would retire on two-thirds active pay after 
twenty years’ service. The watch committee was not habitually 
parsimonious, either in payments to individual officers or in general 
expenditure. 

Unfortunately, its zeal and its progressive outlook did not wholly 
percolate through to the man on the beat. Keeping the peace in a 
city with no great reputation for law-abiding called for ceaseless 
energy. Drunkenness (22% of arrests in 1841) and vagrancy (19%) 
were rife.7? Journeying to Gloucester on serious cases could be a 
costly business. On occasions policemen conducted themselves in 
little better manner than the hundred wrongdoers weekly taken into 
custody. The chief abuses were officious and excessive use of 
authority and neglect of duty, and with these was allied the common 
disease, a high turnover of staff. Almost at once, the Mercury, a 
crusader in exposing scandals, was citing instances of constables 
being too free with their authority. Other cases of unjust arrest or 
maltreatment of detainees sporadically figured in newspaper 
columns. Perhaps the two most serious incidents were when con- 
stables perjured themselves to shield colleagues who had made false 
arrests after allegedly being assaulted.7* In 1837 alone, sixty-nine 
unruly constables were dismissed, 169 fined for minor transgressions 
and thirty-nine resigned.3+ Typical misdemeanours were drunken- 
ness, being asleep on duty, being absent from duty, feigning sickness 
to avoid duty, and being caught in an inn or brothel during duty. 
By 1848 there were fewer infractions—only twenty-eight constables 
were dismissed and twenty-four resigned. Taking into account the 
scarcity of able recruits and the lack of governmental guidance, the 
Council fashioned as respectable a unit as the circumstances per- 
mitted. 


Under the 1835 Act councils were cast in a strange role as regards 
the administration of criminal justice. While all borough authority 
over the courts was removed and all criminal jurisdiction in 
boroughs abolished, the councils remained liable for virtually all 
costs in this sphere. It was at the discretion of councils to petition 
for the establishment of courts, and the Bristol Council promptly 
forwarded such a request. Once the furore over the selection of 
magistrates for political reasons had died down, the Bench met on 
3 May 1836, and this was soon followed by the inaugural Quarter 
Sessions. Sir Charles Wetherell was confirmed as Recorder and 
voted an annual salary of £400. The Home Secretary granted an 


32 Bristol Statistical Society, Fifth Annual Report 1841, p. 11. 
33 Mercury, 13 November 1841, p. 8 and 23 September 1843, p. 8. 
34 Watch Committee Proceedings Book (1) 1837. 
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Assize but inexplicably refused to continue the Court of Gaol 
Delivery,*> thus causing inconvenience because prisoners had to 
be sent to Gloucester for trial. A further reduction in status ensued 
when the general Act of 1837 transferred control of the gaols to 
the Justices in Quarter Sessions. 

Although shorn of its powers, the Council retained an abiding 
interest in the penal system—that of the purse. Justices had to be 
provided with a room in the Council House and their clerks’ salaries 
had to be paid. At the Quarter Sessions, officers had to be supplied, 
and part of the prosecution costs (about £350-£400 annually) had 
to be defrayed. All general expenses attendant on the Assize were 
borne by the Council, as were the running costs of Newgate (about 
£3,500) and the Bridewell (about £800). Later, there was restiveness 
at the cost of alterations to the gaols and there was a terse ex- 
change of notes with the Justices.3° In theory, extravagance could 
be prevented simply by refusing to sanction expenditure, but as 
several councillors ruefully learned, their influence over regulations 
was minimal. 

With minor exceptions, the 1835 Act left the status of civil courts 
unchanged. Bristol’s bevy of courts were never entirely models of 
effective machinery. To the annoyance of the Council, immediately 
Wetherell became ex officio steward of the Tolzey Court, he deputed 
the former Town Clerk, Ludlow, to preside in his stead.3’7 Legal 
opinion was consulted about evicting Wetherell, but in vain. Later 
in 1836 a committee reported that excessive fees operating in the 
Court of Requests, where an octogenarian, Joseph Smith, presided, 
were hampering its utility. On compassionate grounds their revision 
was deferred until the incumbent’s demise. This occurred in January 
1839, and his successor, Arthur Palmer,?® was instructed to operate 
a revised scale of fees. For once, however, Burges had failed to 
comply with the terms of the Act, and under threat of court pro- 
ceedings, the Council had to revert to the former scale. 

Much concern was caused by shady practices in the Court of 
Conscience, the Registrar of which, John Wilcox, was bedridden 
and had retained many hundred pounds of suitors’ money in his 
own keeping. When a councillor commented on this, Wilcox wrote 
an intemperate letter indicating that he would have brought a libel 
action if the accusation had not been covered by privilege. When 
Wilcox died in 1837, owing about £1,800, the leglislation governing 
the Court was repealed and regulations tightened.7° The cure was 
not permanent, for in 1843 there were insinuations that the serving 
of executions against debtors was best expedited by bribery.*° 


35P.C. (1), 8 July 1836, p. 194. 
36¢P.C, (4), 4 August 1841, p. 29. 
37P.C. (1), 9 November 1836, p. 260. 
38 Supra, p. 150. 

39P.C, (2), 2 September 1837, p. 120. 
40 Gazette, 18 February 1843, p. 6. 
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In general, however, the civil courts satisfied a vital need. During 
a single day in 1837 the Court of Conscience dealt with 430 cases, 
and if justice was rather summary (a turnover rate of 14 minutes 
per case), at least many creditors received their due. In 1842 the 
Courts of Request and Conscience together handled some 9,000 
cases. Spurred on by a memorial signed by over 1,500 citizens, the 
Council petitioned for the suspension of the general Bill then pending 
for the reorganization of civil courts.*+! However, it became law as 
the County Courts Act, 1846, and the Bristol County Court, super- 
seding the two inferior courts, held its first session in March 1847. 
The Crown had arrogated the right of appointment, though this 
might not be imagined from the selection of officers. Arthur Palmer 
became judge, and he was assisted by William Brice (City Solicitor), 
Edward Harley, Jr., (son of Alderman Harley) and James Gibbs, 
Jr. (son of Councillor Gibbs) as joint clerks. As justice came to 
be standardized, the suppression of local courts of records was 
probably inevitable, but these two courts, in giving cheap redress, 
had been appreciated by tradesmen anxious to make use of their 
facilities for ‘‘the more effectual and speedy recovery of small debts’. 


The Council was probably eager to undertake spectacular projects 
for the City’s improvement, but it was dissuaded from doing so by 
its financial plight. Accordingly it concentrated on the more mun- 
dane tasks of curbing private encroachments and obstructions, and 
of regulating the markets, the hackney coaches, fisheries on the river 
and ferries and trade on the harbour. For this purpose it had enacted 
a new consolidating measure, The Bristol Encroachment Act, 1837. 
This conferred power to deal with such nuisances as unlicensed 
hawkers, dumping rubbish, unmuzzled ferocious dogs, firing guns, 
using bells or trumpets to advertise goods, selling unwholesome flesh 
foods, indecent exposure, and the illegal emptying of privies. It gave 

authority to order the demolition of ruinous houses or walls. Another 
clause required that all doors and gates with direct access to the 
streets should be so hung as to open inwards. Apparently the Act 
fulfilled its intention, for there was a noticeable decline in the number 
of complaints registered in the 1840’s. 


Profits from the two principal markets contributed some £2,500 
towards the Council’s income each year, but the two fairs—Temple 
in March and St. James in July—were not regarded favourably. 
They were alleged to lure the working classes into an orgy of sensu- 
ality and licentiousness, and the Council had inserted into the 
Encroachment Act a clause permitting it to discontinue fairs and 
markets. A committee of investigation was set up in November 1837 
with terms of reference which suggested that the issue was prejudged. 
Its report roundly declared that it was the 


earnest desire of a great majority of the considerate and well 
41P.C, (4), 3 August 1842, pp. 234-235. 
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disposed inhabitants ... to suppress the two fairs ... and thereby 
to prevent a recurrence of those disgusting scenes of profaneness, 
of drunkenness and debauchery which have invariably, and to an 
alarming extent, prevailed.*2 


One councillor who had actually inspected the fair stated that the 
average nightly throng consisted of 530 labourers and mechanics 
and 220 thieves and prostitutes.*5 

Once the vestries which owned the sites had been compensated 
for future loss of income by a “‘generous offer” from some of ‘‘the 
religious public’, no one sprang to defend this traditional amusement 
of the poorer classes and the fairs were abolished. 

With the closing of St. James’ Fair, the hay and coal market was 
established in Broadmead. This was never profitable, costing the 
ratepayers £2,000 in its first decade of operations. It was certainly 
no compensation for those accustomed to finding amusement in 
the various pleasures of the fairs. Sympathetic obituaries on the pass- 
ing of the fairs were pronounced by the Liberal papers. Commenting 
that “the spirit of intolerance is ever the same in all ages’’, the 
Mercury asserted that more stringent regulations were the answer 
to any excesses generated by the fairs. If vice was rife, abolition of 
the fairs would not extinguish it but merely move it just outside the 
City boundaries.*+ 

In its early years the Council was preoccupied with financial 
problems, and active improvements could not be contemplated. Peti- 
tions for the widening of congested thoroughfares lay on the table, 
and it was not until the winter of 1839 that an improvement com- 
mittee came into being.*° Almost the only interest displayed by the 
Council was in the state of the turgid and malodorous Frome and 
in a privately-financed scheme to enhance Brandon Hill as a park. 
This civic inertia was passively accepted by the citizens. 

An invigorating, changed outlook towards urban renovation 
was heralded by the appointment in May 1839 of a committee 
charged with framing legislation concerning the upgrading of streets 
and the regulation of buildings and party walls. In spite of the utmost 
diligence a year elapsed before the Bill was presented. Delay was 
unavoidable: the creation of a new improvement division within 
the administration was envisaged and the ability of the 1837 Act 
to curb nuisances needed to be thoroughly re-examined. In a com- 
mendably progressive gesture, the Bill was submitted to the parishes 
for their opinions: none were received. 

What reached the statute book was a comprehensive measure of 
over eighty clauses. The Bristol Improvement Act, 1840 (3 Vic., c.77) 
gave, inter alia, authority to widen or create any street, to identify 


42P.C, (2), 16 July 1838, p. 382. 

43 Gazette, 19 July 1838, p. 2. 

44 Mercury, 21 July 1838, p. 3. See also Gazette, 19 July 1838, p. 3. 
45 P.C. (3), 6 December 1839, p. 188. 
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streets by names and houses by numbers, and to impose a maximum 
fine of £2 for committing a nuisance in a public place, including 
loitering by a prostitute for the purpose of soliciting to the annoy- 
ance of passers-by or residents. Supervision of the work fell to the 
improvement committee, which administered the improvement fund. 
This originally consisted of the Weare gift*® valued at £10,000 and 
up to £15,000 raised in loans. Four part-time surveyors and a clerk 
were to enforce strict regulations covering the strength and construc- 
tion of certain walls and roofs. The rights of affected property owners 
were safeguarded and the Act outlined the machinery for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of property. Heading the list of projects was a 
plan to improve the western access to the city via Redcliffe Hill. 
The street was narrow, congested and almost impassable by carts 
in slush and snow. Parish meetings sanctioned the project, and in 
1840 preliminary negotiations started in anticipation of parliamen- 
tary approval. It was quite a bold plan involving the lowering of 
Redcliffe Hill, the widening of Redcliffe Street, and forming of 
Phippen Street. The land alone cost £18,178, but disposal of surplus 
tracts and the receipt of a 50% subsidy from the Paving Commis- 
sioners for levelling and paving reduced the final cost to about 
£16,000.47 During the formative stages the committee was handed 
a memorial objecting that the planned line of buildings would 
obscure the view of that superlative church, St. Mary Redcliffe. Not 
only was the scheme revised, but of its own volition the committee 
purchased for demolition two further intervening tenements.*® 

Of no less significance than the Redcliffe works were the enlarge- 
ment of the Bridewell and rebuilding of the Guildhall. Overcrowding 
in the House of Correction was endemic—often over one hundred 
prisoners were herded into cells designed to hold fifty-six. Under 
the finance committee’s auspices, an extra block of forty-two 
working cells was built at a cost of over £4,000.49 The ultimate cost 
of the project exceeded the original estimate by 200%. 

The Guildhall was quite inadequate for the purposes for which 
it was needed. Two courts held simultaneous sessions in the same 
room, while the Bankruptcy Court was relegated to the lofts. For 
three years the Council pondered on the merits of modifying the 
existing structure as opposed to rebuilding. It settled on complete 
rebuilding, but delayed for a further two years pending the presenta- 
tion of a report which, ironically, emphasized the “urgency” of the 
scheme.°° Work belatedly started and proceeded so rapidly that it 
was completed in three years (mid-1846) at a cost of £12,100. Most 
of the money was borrowed from the Public Works Loan Commis- 


4©In 1828 Councillor Weare donated a sum in return for a life annuity of £500. 
The consols purchased brought £10,174 when sold. 

*7 Improvement Committee Minute Book 1845-1850, 17 October 1848, p. 343. 

48 P.C. (4), 31 October 1842, pp. 280-282. 

*9 Ibid., 9 November 1842, pp. 291-292. 
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sioners at 5% interest with 5% of the capital repayable annually.*! 
This was the first occasion when such a source of finance was tapped. 

As the Guildhall took shape, unease about its suitability mounted. 
It was alleged that it would prove to be an improvement in name 
only. News of the controversy reached Fleet Street, and The Times 
despatched a reporter to ascertain whether the complaints were 
justified. After managing to secure an exclusive preview of the un- 
finished interior, he concluded sardonically that all the worst defects 
of the late building had been preserved in its replacement.** Two 
courts were needed, one was built; the old court was cramped, the 
new was even smaller; accommodation for attorneys was not pro- 
vided; the public gallery was an insult. ““Taken as a whole’, 
explained The Times, “the new court is as much inferior to the old 
one as that was to all the others.”’ In rebuttal, the Council argued 
that the legal profession had approved the edifice as lofty, excel- 
lently ventilated, well-lighted and suitable acoustically. However, 
holes had to be bored in the ceiling to allow air to circulate, and 
Latimer cited one judge’s apt remark that the place was “the perfec- 
tion of inconvenience’. A committee was hurriedly convened to 
inquire into the worst drawbacks, but with the advent of cooler 
weather the controversy subsided. 

By a queer coincidence, as the Guildhall fiasco reached its climax, 
a report on improvements was submitted (August 1845) envisaging 
the outlay of hundreds of thousands of pounds. This represented 
a total break with previous thinking on improvements.>? Its scope 
and ramifications precluded any hasty verdict on what it contained. 
Most striking among the proposals were the formation of an entirely 
new thoroughfare (Victoria Street) between the railway station and 
the bridge (estimated to cost £84,510), widening of the road from 
Hotwells to St. Augustine’s Back (£63,900), and the arching over 
of the Frome (£3,400). Some citizens were taken aback by the 
financial implications—it was rumoured that a rates rise of- 63% in 
seven years would be necessary—but there was widespread approval 
that the Council had woken up from a protracted slumber. Action 
to deal with that “offence to the senses, the festering Froome”’ was 
universally welcomed. Unfortunately, however, the long-debated 
municipalization of the docks>* was included as a supposedly integral 
part of the composite scheme. It was generally agreed that the port 
transfer took precedence and that Bristol lacked the means to carry 
out all the proposed improvements simultaneously. This spelt the 
temporary shelving of the improvements. 

After consultations with the citizens, in October 1846 the Council 
produced an amended scheme which entailed the more modest outlay 
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of £76,060.5° In this version the main features were preserved, if 
pared down, and to placate influential Clifton ratepayers substantial 
street works in that area were promised. A sanguine estimate that 
30% of the outlay would be recouped by selling surplus land also 
enhanced the appeal of the plan. Two of the five main schemes would 
pay for themselves, and a loan of £40,000 and an improvement 
rate of no more than 2d. in the pound would finance the rest. 
Legislation (10 & 11 Vic., c.129: The Bristol Improvement Act, 
1847) was passed but it was not utilized because of apprehension 
that settlement of the dock transfer might be jeopardized.°° 

Not until mid-1849 was it judged propitious to revive the scheme. 
Even then, several of the most cherished plans were ruthlessly 
revised. Interest, law charges and a loan which was under-subscribed 
created further difficulties for the committee.°’ A final, despairing 
effort to get the Victoria Street scheme underway in 1852 failed 
because of the animosity of ratepayers. Probably the hesitancy and 
languor more accurately reflected the popular feeling than did the 
enthusiasm of the committee. The projects may have been premature, 
but they were neither extravagant nor frivolous. The handicap they 
bore was in having to be appraised against the municipalization of the 
docks and the improvement of public health, and they had no 
demonstrable effects on trade or bodily health. Traversing the 
tortuous maze of streets could be quite hazardous, but it was not 
yet the era of the traffic jam. After all, such improvements could 
be undertaken at any time and thus were peculiarly susceptible to 
being sacrificed when retrenchment was necessary. Nearly all the 
discarded schemes ultimately had to be adopted, a fact which placed 
the Council’s equivocal policy in an adverse light. 


Remembering the condemnation the unreformed Corporation had 
suffered over its indifference to trade, the Council from its inception 
strove to earn a better reputation. Within a year a permanent com- 
mittee was investigating the whole range of port charges.>® Beneficial 
results were soon obtained: in March 1837 the Merchant Venturers 
had negotiated the termination of the lease of the cranes and cranage 
dues. However, when the Merchant Venturers in 1841 sought to 
relinquish superintendance of the river and the pilots, they were 
rebuffed.°? The Council policed the harbour for encroachments, 
reckless navigation by steam boats, and for evasion by the Dock 
Company of its statutory obligations to maintain the river banks, 
quays and certain drainage. It needed a court prosecution to compel 
the Company to repair the banks. Complaints about the depth of 
water at berths, the state of quays and walls and numerous impedi- 
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ments to navigation were unabated and finally culminated in a major 
report on the state of the harbour, and the establishment of a 
stronger port and harbour committee.°° 

Over other facets of trade the Council wielded little direct influ- 
ence. However, it was willing to lend its position and prestige to 
help procure from the Government measures beneficial to trade. In 
1837 a petition was despatched deploring the delay in starting a steam 
trade to India. Inevitably the transit of mail was not faultless, and 
the Council intervened over anomalous postage rates (1837), the 
diversion of southern Irish and South Wales mail through Gloucester 
(1845) and cramped post office accommodation (1848). It also 
fostered in a modest way the coming of the railways and showed 
a lively appreciation that Bristol depended on its trade. Probably 
the demise of the once-robust Chamber of Commerce in the late 
1840’s was regretted nowhere more than in the Council from whence 
its officers had usually been drawn.°! 

Assiduousness in improving port facilities and in fostering trade 
lost momentum because of the negative attitude of the Dock Com- 
pany. By the late 1830’s it was no longer pretended that the rate 
of increasing prosperity in Bristol matched that of prominent com- 
petitors or even minor ports “in her own channel”: 


Hull, Liverpool, and other ports, aloud 
Cry, ““Go a-head”’; 

A certain place that I know seems to say, 
“‘Reverse,’’ instead.°? 


Almost unanimously, the blame for this relative stagnation was 
pinned on the Dock Company. Bristol was unique in England in 
having its docks managed by a private company. The floating 
harbour was a classically ailing enterprise, grossly under-capitalized, 
with repairs sometimes consuming the entire operating surplus. 
Investors found it an unattractive proposition—by 1845 shares 
originally worth £135 were unwanted at £60 and dividends in the 
two decades before 1844 averaged only £2 4s. 5d.%. The proprietary 
directors concentrated on producing what meagre return they could 
for the shareholders, some of whom were children or widows. They 
insisted on exacting every dock due to which they were legally 
entitled. Ships discharging at private wharves or driven by gales into 
Portishead were forced to pay dues. The clamour that high dues 
meant a low overall revenue left the Dock Company quite unmoved. 

The Council did what it could to alleviate Bristol’s inhospitality 
to traders, but its influence was limited. By 1837 receipts of £1,500 
from the town and the mayor’s dues were overshadowed by dock 
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dues twenty times as large. The nine municipal dock directors were 
in a dilemma—they were nominees of a body committed to revitaliz- 
ing the port but they found themselves at loggerheads with the 
proprietary directors, who were unwilling or unable to understand 
the effects of neglect and penal tariffs. Soon councillors were refusing 
to accept appointment to the directorate of the Dock Company: 
those who did consent chose a policy of inactivity. Quite clearly an 
impasse had been reached. 

Somewhat surprisingly, this was broken by the churchwardens.°? 
As a result of their initiative, and because of alarm that the Great 
Western Steam Ship Company might shift its headquarters, the 
Council sponsored a conference in June 1839.°* At this, the chief 
ills, both physical and fiscal, were aired. The ensuing report recom- 
mended that sagging finances be restored by raising further capital 
amounting to £375,000. To pay for £95,000 worth of renovations, 
the report advocated massive borrowing. To enhance the port’s 
appeal the harbour rate was to be abolished and the tonnage dues 
severely cut. To keep the shareholders happy, sinking fund proceeds 
were to be diverted until a 5% dividend could be declared. Though 
these proposals were admirable in theory, their feasibility was 
dubious. The proprietary directors were both sceptical and scathing. 
Not only would their implementation cost £1,000 more annually 
than the average of the last two years’ revenue, but the return to 
shareholders wouid be depressed to a derisory figure of £1 Is. 5d.%. 
Their final declaration squashed the entire plan: 


that the parties at whose expense, principally these objects are 
proposed to be attained should give their consent to a scheme 
in which their interests are disposed of with so free and lavish 
a hand, there can be no rational ground for expecting.®°° 


Confronted by such obduracy, most interested parties saw muni- 
cipalization of the whole undertaking as the only answer. Urged on 
by the Chamber of Commerce, and shamed by the fact that certain 
private citizens were moving independently, the Council prepared 
a plan for such a takeover.®°® Shareholders were to be given a City 
note worth £147 9s. Od. per share, interest thereon was to be fixed 
between £2 Os. Od. and £3 5s. 0d.% and promissory notes issued by 
the Dock Company would be replaced by 5% City notes. When the 
parishes were consulted, there was a broad endorsement: twelve 
agreed without reservation, two offered no opinion; two approved 
in principle while dissenting from certain terms, and four—signifi- 
cantly, all districts added by the 1835 Act—opposed any transfer 
involving increased local taxation. As a result, the Council settled 
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on a “very fair” offer of £2 5s. 0d.% interest per share. This exceeded 
the previous seven years’ average return by 30%, and it was to be 
guaranteed by the Council. The directors might have been expected 
to welcome such a settlement, but they did not.°’ They believed 
that the more trade stagnated and facilities deteriorated, the more 
the Council would be anxious to buy them out at an inflated price. 
If by some mischance trade actually boomed, revenues and dividend 
would rise correspondingly. The Council, completely frustrated, 
reverted to the lame policy of waiting for the other side to com- 
mence new negotiations. 

For the ensuing five years nothing much changed. The Company 
was induced to undertake some repairs, which precluded any divi- 
dends from being declared in 1844 and 1845. About this unsatis- 
factory situation, the press was highly critical: 


The Dock Company is the cancer of ... Bristol, and we must 
either out with it, or suffer it to strike its fangs still deeper into 
our system.°® 


In alluding to the Company’s acquiescence in the citizens “being 
periodically poisoned by the pestilential miasma from their stagnant 
ditch”, the Gazette crudely suggested that, from past experience 


nothing short of compelling every Dock Director to drink a quart 
of their own fluid, bubbling with the decomposition of animal 
matter, every two hours, is liable to prove effective.°° 


At least, the paper remarked, the Company was getting rid of surplus 
population at the same time it was driving away foreign trade. It 
became the fashion to make the beleaguered Company the scapegoat 
for empty houses, unemployment, deserted wharves, unpaid rates, 
bankruptcies and the prevailing commercial malaise. 

Receipt of a memorial bearing 600 signatures soliciting the 
“earliest solution of the Dock question” induced the Council to 
resume negotiations in September 1845. With unanimous press 
backing, preliminaries were waived and the central issue—the rate 
of interest on forfeited shares—was immediately confronted. A 
raised offer of £2 10s. 0d.% and associated benefits was turned down. 
Instead, the directors asked for £3 Os. 0d.°%%,7° an exorbitant demand 
when it is remembered that the returns on shares had averaged only 
£1 10s. 0d.%. 

The gap of 10s. 0d.% seemed unbridgeable until 1,200 ratepayers 
and property owners, impatient at what they held to be a quibble 
over a few hundred pounds, petitioned in February 1846 for an 
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arbitrated settlement. The Council’s committee then proposed arbi- 
tration between a maximum figure of £3 Os. 0d.% and a minimum 
of £2 Os. 0d.% per share. Quite probably this was a public relations 
exercise, for the Council could not seriously have expected the 
directors to consent to a solution which might have amounted to 
5s. 0d.% below the figure suggested in 1839. Clifton ratepayers, 
unable to perceive any benefit accruing to their district, declared 
that the offer was but ‘‘a device on the part of the Bristol mer- 
chants ... to pick the pockets of the gentlemen of Clifton’.’! As 
it happened, their fears were not realized. The final offer of the 
directors for arbitration on the basis of a minimum of £2 10s. 0d.% 
and a maximum of £3 0s. 0d.% was unacceptable to the Council and 
it promptly closed negotiations. | 

During the controversy Robert Bright, a West India merchant, 
had intervened with a series of incisive letters, which the press had 
gladly printed. Bright’s father had been a veteran member of the 
Corporation, his brother was for a decade a Bristol M.P., while 
he himself, a moderate Liberal, had disdained local politics and 
preferred to serve as a Justice of the Peace. Bright’s first suggestion— 
a free port—was very extreme. It was, nonetheless, the genesis of 
a central action committee, the first sign of an organized attempt 
to promote municipalization of the port. The committee was soon 
transformed into the Free Port Association, which was to play a 
crucial role in building up the drive for reform. 

For its part the Council, although apparently biding its time, was 
discreetly collecting data which proved conclusively that dock dues 
at Bristol were excessive compared with other ports. The Mirror, 
the most ardent disciple of municipalization among the press, 
demanded not a diagnosis but a cure for the “dullness of trade” 
and “rapidly decaying retail shops”.’* The need for action was all 
the greater because an insidious proviso was creeping into many 
ships’ charters, namely, that ‘‘a cargo shall be delivered in any port 
of the kingdom, except Bristol’’. As a result of a huge public meeting 
on 29 September 1846 there emerged in embryo the Free Port 
Association, pledged to secure the freeing of the port. Bristol had 
seen an abundance of ephemeral, loosely-knit movements, but the 
Free Port Association was avowedly non-political, was well- 
organized, had ample funds and was supported by most local papers. 
Two historians of the port maintained that the Association in Bristol 
was analogous to the Anti-Corn Law League in Britain.7* This is 
perhaps an exaggeration, but there is no doubt that without the 
agitation the port would have languished for years under the stulti- 
fying control of the Company. 

From the outset the Association was very active. Ward meetings 
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were held, an Operatives Free Port Association (the working man’s 
version) was founded,’* an enrolment campaign raised membership 
to 2,500 and a permanent ward-based council was elected. Robert 
Bright became president and William Miles, M.P. for East Somerset 
1834-1865, became the Treasurer. Pamphlets (Free Port Tracts) came 
off the press in a great number. Port charges were criticized, the 
listlessness of trade lamented, the “‘factious opposition’”’ to transfer 
deplored. In general the pamphlets were designed to shock—they 
pointed out for example that 13% of the rates had not been collected 
in 1847, and that the value of the property in Bristol had appreciated 
only 34% in seven years. 

Among extremists there was predisposition to believe that the 
Council was dragging its feet.’> In fact, the Council was arming itself 
with statistics about dock charges and preparing—at last—to compel 
the Company to abide strictly by the Acts.7° Accusations about 
the Company continued and it was even alleged that it had stooped 
to the practice of obliterating the depth marks on the quay and had 
painted in a false scale showing the water deeper than it actually 
was. At the November elections all candidates returned were com- 
mitted to a dock settlement. One veteran Conservative councillor, 
James George, was ejected from his safe seat by a Liberal new- 
comer who stressed his opponent’s tenure of one of the dock director- 
ships allocated to shareholders. The Association then embarked on 
a policy of making it seem that municipalization was virtually 
inevitable. It informed the Council that it was thinking of promoting 
legislation itself, and presented a combined memorial urging the 
deferment of projected street improvements. In no way offended by 
what could be construed as an attempt to usurp its prerogatives, 
the Council agreed in February 1847 to confer with the Association 
through a committee which included Visger, Shaw, Richard King 
and Tothill, the experts on the issue.’’ At the conclusion of pro- 
tracted negotiations, a full meeting of the Company finally expressed 
approval in principle to a transfer. Its task of mediation accom- 
plished, the Free Port Association stepped aside. 

What to offer as a fair opening bid presented a problem to the 
docks negotiations committee. By operation of the sinking fund, 
some £77,000 had been removed from original capital of £594,014 
made up of 2,209 shares at £147 9s. Od. and £268,324 worth of 5% 
promissory notes.’® Over the two decades ending in 1844 dividends 
had averaged £2 4s. 5d."%, but outlay on improvements had led to 
a moratorium since then. Normal annual average expenditure was 
£22,816,7° but it was estimated that pending special repairs would 
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cost £63,000. It was reckoned that the docks under municipal control 
would produce an annual profit of between £1,707 and £3,655, 
depending on the rate of interest. Taking all into account, the com- 
mittee was inclined to recommend adoption of the Free Port Associa- 
tion’s formula, with agreed amendments. By this, forfeited shares 
were to earn £2 12s. 6d.% interest, 5’, City notes were to be sub- 
stituted for promissory notes, and the sinking fund was to be 
abolished. As an additional benefit, £9,400 worth of tonnage dues 
were also to be forgone. 

By forty-two votes to four the plan was overwhelmingly endorsed 
and ordered to be implemented.?° However, some councillors fore- 
cast that the merchants would simply pocket the savings from the 
revised dues and not pass it on as lower prices. They were uneasy 
that part of the deficit was to be met from a 4d. rate. In their 
editorials, the newspapers were divided. Unqualified backing came 
from both the Mirror and the Journal, while the Gazette condemned 
the Council’s offer as ‘extravagant and exorbitant” and the Mercury 
unloosed a barrage of objections, branding the Free Port Associa- 
tion as a villain, “freeing and feeing the Dock Company, without 
regard to the interests of the city at large’’.®! This feeling that the 
Council had been blackmailed into paying an unjustifiably high price 
was not typical of popular feeling. Any supposed handout to share- 
holders would be more than compensated for by the resulting 
increase in trade. By December shareholders had approved the terms 
and sanctioned a draft Bill.®2 

Opponents still nursed a forlorn hope that the measure would be 
thwarted. Clifton ratepayers, obsessed by the assumption that their 
district’s fortunes were unconnected with Bristol’s, maintained that 
it was a piece of class legislation, while Herapath and his “little 
band of ultra-Radical malcontents” wanted more popular control 
of the port. Both groups were convinced that the plan was a 
‘benefit match” for the merchants. Accordingly, a two-day public 
meeting at Broadmead attended by between 2,000 and 3,000 specta- 
tors, thrashed out the pros and cons. It endorsed the principle of 
transferring the docks to the Council, conditional on the creation 
of a £50,000 reserve to cover liabilities, and election of the board 
of management by the ratepayers.®? 

Those opposing the measure were heartened in late February by 
an announcement from the Government that an independent enquiry 
was to be conducted under the auspices of the Admiralty. For three 
days, William Bald, a civil engineer, heard submissions. Burges, the 
Town Clerk, produced evidence of widespread support for the 
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change and paraded as his star witness, Visger, by now possessing 
an unrivalled knowledge of the port. He testified that whereas 
Liverpool’s overall dues averaged 5s. 94d. per ton and Gloucester’s 
2s. 10d., Bristol’s stood at lls. 3d. Counsel for the objectors 
emphasized the burden on the ratepayers and the risk in not creating 
a £50,000 reserve. Though the Mirror’s dismissal of their case as 
“more personal than pertinent, more ridiculous than rational” was 
scarcely objective, they made only a passing impact. The report®* 
explicitly accepted that trade had markedly declined and that it could 
be revived only by the Council taking over the docks and drastically 
reducing the dues. 

One final chance to influence the outcome remained—alteration 
of the Bill by the Common’s select committee. A retinue of solicitors, 
agents and counsel was engaged for the occasion. (In all, passage 
of the Bill cost the Council £7,500.) Before the sittings started, those 
opposing the Bill committed a grave blunder: privately they sought 
to have Philip Miles, one of the Bristol M.P.s, banned from the 
committee on the grounds that by virtue of his Dock Company 
shares, he had a pecuniary interest in the matter. They were publicly 
rebuked for their indelicacy and ignorance of standing orders and 
conventions. From this setback they never really recovered. Counsel 
for the Bill reiterated arguments presented at the enquiry, stressed 
the commercial malaise which was afflicting Bristol and paraded 
Visger, Richard King and John Vining as expert witnesses. They 
also mobilized public opinion: in Bristol and neighbouring towns 
18,000 had affixed their signatures to supporting petitions. By con- 
trast, a counter-petition contained merely 6,500 signatures.®> Oppo- 
nents of the Bill voiced only general objections about the possibility 
of crippling rates and of unduly rewarding Dock Company share- 
holders. In calling not a single witness, professional or lay, to 
buttress their case, the objectors virtually conceded defeat. 

In the circumstances, the select committee’s confirmation of the 
Bill was entirely expected.2° Some amendments were inserted—the 
4d. rate was fixed as the maximum and a £70,000 repair and general 
fund was established—but not so as to prejudice the intention of 
the Bill. Before it entered the Lords there were rumours of a last- 
ditch ‘‘factious and futile opposition’’: it did not materialize and the 
measure, which became law on 30 June 1848 (11 & 12 Vic., c.43, 
The Bristol Docks Transfer Act 1848), went into effect a month later. 
All existing Dock Acts were repealed and the Company was to 
transfer all docks and associated assets to the Council. The sinking 
fund was abolished and in return for the 4d. rate the Council was 
obliged to reduce the product of the dock dues by £9,400. Once 
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the final deed was executed on 28 August 1848, a committee of 
fifteen, with shippers amply represented, was chosen to manage the 
enterprise. A revised schedule of tonnage rates (cut by half or one- 
third) was speedily promulgated in which all commodities except 
one hundred were exempted.8? Amidst a great round of cheering 
the Master of the Merchant Venturers (also a councillor) announced 
that his Society intended to renounce all wharfage dues apart from 
those on general imports, which were lowered to 6d. A 4d. rate was 
struck and a £30,000 special repairs loan sanctioned. The press 
wished the venture godspeed, and on a commemorative “free port” 
holiday, a seven-hour procession wended its way through crowded 
streets. Bright was féted, but the Free Port Association itself, its 
contribution forgotten, had a sorry and tawdry end.°® 

Trade was resurgent, but the docks committee could not remain 
satisfied with what had been achieved. It devoted an immense 
amount of time and energy to its task, and the lie given to those 
dubious about municipal capabilities. Weekly meetings were normal 
and sub-committees were formed.®? Such confidence was reposed 
in the committee that by 1851 the original members had, without 
exception, been re-elected en bloc each year. Major alterations to 
basins and lock entrances were ordered, and by 1850 a highly 
complex commercial concern was being run. The harbour and works 
covered seventy acres and up to 250 vessels could berth at the 2,000 
yards of quays and be worked by nineteen cranes. The depth of 
water varied from fifteen to twenty-five feet and vessels of up to 
fifty-four and thirty-six feet could enter at the Cumberland and 
Bathurst Basins respectively. Up to thirteen vessels of 500 tons or 
more could be repaired at one of the eight dry docks.°° 

The residue of the municipal dues still troubled the Council. In 
January 1849 a minor revision of the town and mayor’s dues, which 
were still netting £3,000 per annum, caused unrest, and a 6,000- 
strong petition about their retention on staple imports like wheat, 
tea, rice, sugar and rubber was presented. The Mirror condemned 
the dues as “relics of the rough legislature of a barbarous age’, but 
the Council, temporarily forgetting that the municipal (town and 
mayor’s dues) and dock dues were handled quite separately, pleaded 
caution until the first balance sheet was available. Later, six corn 
businesses, a sugar merchant and a timber importer refused to pay 
the dues. When the Council threatened to prosecute, the firms all 
capitulated, and the two individuals who contested the action in the 
courts were unsuccessful.?! As regards the dock dues, after the 
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receipts had doubled, those levied on sugar were halved and those 
on tea, cocoa and coffee were totally abolished in August 1851. 

Soon the port was as flourishing as it was profitable. For the 
year ending 30 April 1851 there was a surplus of ordinary income 
over expenditure, and the unredeemed debt of shares and notes was 
reduced to £424,785. As the table shows, 60% of outgoings related 
to the dock transfer, while the ratepayers were supplying nearly 25% 
of the income. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE BRISTOL DOCKS 18519? 


(Percentages) 

Tonnage rates 37:5 Interest on 5% notes 38-5 
Goods rates 29 Rent (share) charges 21-5 
Borough rates 16:5 Ordinary repairs 11-5 
Harbour rate 7-0 Cleansing harbour fi) 
Tolls 4-5 Miscellaneous 6:5 
Feeder rates 3-0 Salaries 5:0 
Miscellaneous 2 Interest on loans 5:0 

Lockmen’s wages 4-5 


Of the growing tonnage entering the port—559,292 in 1848, 
668,863 in 1851—four-fifths was accounted for by coastal shipping. 
Even outward foreign tonnage, which had for a long time been 
declining, shot up by 50% in a single year. The value of principal 
Irish and British exports from Bristol near doubled in just two years. 
By every criterion Bristol was again a thriving and growing port. 
The Mirror, the strongest advocate of dock transfer, proudly 
reminded its readers of the contrast between bustling wharves and 
bulging warehouses and the earlier era of decadence.°? 

Of course, the municipalization of the docks was not solely respon- 
sible for this return to better times. Trade was already tending to 
revive, as the Dock Company’s last accounts indicated, thanks to 
the abolition of the corn laws and navigation laws and the dis- 
coveries of gold. The Docks Committee enjoyed the goodwill of the 
port’s users, as well as a £5,650 annual rate and the credit to float 
sizeable loans. Balanced against this, there were interest payments, 
reduced dock rates and substantial abnormal repairs. It must be 
remembered that in taking over the port the Council was not neces- 
sarily committed to freeing it of all dues. Yet it did not break its 
promise to lower the dues as an incentive to trading through Bristol. 
So the Council deserves credit for whatever proportion of the upsurge 
of trade was attributable to this factor. Once the port was divested 
of its unsatisfactory tripartite control and the new system able to 
show its worth, all agitation for reversion to private control vanished. 
Probably the best conclusion is that municipalization fortuitously 
coincided with a national boom in trade, and in this context, the 


°2 The Bristol Dock Accounts for the Year ending 30 April 1851. 
93 Mirror, 30 August 1851, p. 8. 
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Council astutely created the physical and fiscal conditions necessary 
for Bristol to take advantage of that trend. 


No immediate change in responsibility for public health was fore- 
shadowed by the 1835 Act, but in Bristol the enlargement of boun- 
daries radically re-defined the problems of paving, lighting, drainage 
and sewerage. The Paving Commissioners exercised authority within 
the old city, which was practically conterminous with the old 
Corporation’s area, but in some of the new out-districts there 
was no control at all over sanitation. Admittedly, the district of St. 
James and St. Paul had in 1832 obtained an Act setting up com- 
missioners modelled on their eminent neighbours in the old city, but 
St. Philip and Jacob without, Bedminster, Westbury and Clifton 
(apart from watching and lighting) were largely unorganized in this 
matter. For over 50,000 Bristolians, the state of their public health 
was the concern of no official body. 

It might have been expected that the Council, subject to statute 
and imbued with an awakened sense of duty, would have hastened 
to rectify this deplorable state of affairs, but nothing was done. No 
attempt was made to persuade the Paving Commissioners, who were 
themselves chosen by councillors, to agree to their own abolition. 
Almost the sole act which could be construed as falling within the 
ambit of public health was in February 1836 when a committee was 
formed to consider the lighting of the out-parishes.°* From this no 
practical results were achieved. This lethargy was an apt expression 
of public opinion. Absence of agitation amidst dingy streets piled 
with refuse, cesspits, open sewers and contaminated wells can only 
be ascribed to an unwillingness to be rated for this purpose. 

Bristol’s water supply was exceedingly imperfect. A few hundred 
Clifton families enjoyed running water pipes from private springs: 
95°%% of the inhabitants had to trudge to the nearest standpipe or 
intercept a water-carrier, whose charges were often extortionate. For 
five years the Council made not even a token gesture towards 
alleviating the situation. When towards the end of 1841 the Mer- 
chant Venturers intimated their intention to sponsor an Act to supply 
Bristol and Clifton with water, George Thomas’s prudent motion 
that the Bill be examined to see how the citizens’ rights were 
affected could not obtain a majority.°° As it turned out the Mer- 
chants’ ambitions had outreached their resources and the plan 
lapsed. The Council must have been somewhat conscience-stricken, 
for in 1843 the finance committee was directed to consider whether 
a more efficient supply was obtainable. However, that overworked 
committee excused itself by pleading the vagueness of the direction 
it received. 

Flowing water was, or could be, a distinctly profitable asset, and 
businessmen soon formed the Bristol Waterworks Company, with 


°4P.C, (1), 23 February 1836, pp. 85-86. 
°5P.C. (4), 9 November 1841, p. 79 and Mercury, 13 November 1841, p. 8. 
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the object of remedying a standing disgrace. This jolted the Council 
into considering the propriety of water being supplied as a municipal 
utility.°° But the wheels of business outsped those of local govern- 
ment, and early in 1846 the Council found itself courted by two rival 
suitors—the Waterworks Company and the Merchant Venturers, 
who had resurrected their former plans. Support from the Council 
was tantamount to an assurance of success. Loyalties were placed 
under much strain, for a majority of councillors were interested 
parties, either as Merchant Venturers or as Company shareholders. 
Everyone agreed with the view that a cheap and abundant supply 
of water for domestic consumption was vital, but in the struggle 
the case for a municipal-water supply was summarily dismissed. A 
motion that the Council at least participate was referred to the 
parliamentary bills committee and there lay neglected. After a motion 
to co-operate with the Merchant Venturers was resoundingly beaten 
by thirty votes to twelve, it was decided to give preference to neither 
promoter except in so far as they complied with the Benthamite 
precept of the best supply at the cheapest rate.?’ This amounted 
to an endorsement of the Company’s plans, which were more 
comprehensive, carefully considered and more practicable. Parlia- 
ment was after a-dour struggle persuaded that this was the proper 
course.°8 

Bristol’s Council did not inadvertently turn its back on what cities 
like Leeds and Manchester then believed to be the legitimate province 
of local government. Some councillors firmly held that trading utili- 
ties lay outside the legitimate sphere of municipal enterprise. Again, 
it was argued that a company could give the project the kind of 
unremitting attention that the Council could not apply. Finally, 
it was felt that for the Council, after years of inactivity, to reverse 
its policy just when a commercial firm was staking its claim, would 
be unjust. Possibly the dominant consideration in this complex affair 
was the speculative investments made in the Waterworks Company 
by members of the Council. Some of them may have rationalized 
their motives, which were not entirely honourable, and professed 
qualms about civic participation in the supply of water. 

The first indication of a more enlightened attitude towards public 
health came with the appointment in 1844 of a carefully-chosen 
committee to elicit information about the state of buildings and 
drainage. In 1843 the enquiry conducted by Sir Henry de la Beche 
and Dr. Lyon Playfair under the aegis of the Royal Commission 
on the Health of Towns, was evidently regarded as unworthy of 
mention in the Council’s records. Yet their findings were scathing: 
“the Queen of the West’, which was supposed to have escaped the 


96 P.C. (5), 7 May 1845, p. 125. 

97 Ibid., 7 April 1846, p. 291. 

98 See J. Latimer, Nineteenth Century Annals, pp. 281-286 and Patrick McGrath, 
The Merchant Venturers of Bristol, pp. 413-426. For a brief history see Frederick 
C. Jones, Bristol’s Water Supply and its Story (Bristol: Waterworks Company, 1946). 
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worst evils of industrialism, was a place of squalor, dirt and disease.?° 
Drainage and crude sewage emptied into the Frome and Avon. The 
report argued that the city’s water supply was the worst in the 
country, and it blamed unhygienic overcrowding on a population 
density which averaged 6-1 per dwelling. The mortality rate (thirty- 
one per 1,000) was the third-highest in England: the chance of 
infants attaining adulthood was only 94°, and in any case, overall 
life expectancy fell just short of thirty-nine years. Yet this damning 
document seems never to have been debated by Council nor its 
existence formally minuted. 

The report did, however, exercise an influence. Its presence can 
be detected in the appointment in 1846 of the first drainage com- 
mittee, which was to confer with the Paving Commissioners on the 
extension of efficient drainage throughout the entire borough.!°° 
A belated but intensive review of public health was undertaken by 
the same meeting of Council. It was resolved, on the motion of John 
Lunell, a Liberal in the vanguard of public health reform, that the 
entire City be lit with gas, though a suggestion for municipally- 
manufactured gas was rejected. It was also decided that all pumps, 
whether they functioned or not, be transferred to the care of the 
Paving Commissioners, who would maintain them. 

And at last the arching over of the Frome was started.!°! For 
ten years despite memorials, reports, and a campaign by the press, 
this semi-sewer had been neglected by the civic authorities. In 1844 
the Mercury printed a challenging, satirical rhapsody, ‘“‘Guide to the 
Beauties of the Froome’’. Its composer could not understand why 
the ‘‘romantic rivulet” had been excluded from the recently published 
Rambles by Rivers. He then proceeded to escort readers on a fic- 
tional journey upstream. This unsalubrious tour passed the place 
where the current went ‘‘sweeping round the bases of edifices which 
do not recal [sic] the marble palaces of Venice’, skirted the mill- 
pond (‘‘a succession of tranquil lakelets” in which ‘are to be found 
(in all stages of decomposition) a great variety of animal creation’’), 
trudged over endless waste ground, tumbledown bridges and along 
a path which ended in the fetid stream, and completed its course 
by squeezing through a hole in the fence. The remedy was not im- 
mediate: in 1848, a local poet, writing under the nom de plume, “The 
Man in the Sun’’, included in his “Bristol Beauties” a dialogue 
between the Avon and the Frome in which the latter is rebuked 
for its disgusting condition. !° 

Bristol was also deficient in the means of maintaining personal 


°° Health of Towns Commission: Report on the State of Bristol (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1845). 

100P.C. (5), 3 July 1846, pp. 313-314. 

101 The Frome was progressively culverted in the 1850’s and 1860’s, with the last 
central section completed in 1867, to be followed by the last major portion within 
the City boundaries in 1880. 

102 See Mercury, 2 November 1844, p. 8 and Edward Martin and Bill Pickard 
(eds.), 600 Years of Bristol Poetry, p. 39. 
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cleanliness. Herapath had advocated the erection of public baths 
and wash houses as early as 1836. Nobody listened, and the Health 
of Towns Report deprecated the absence of such amenities. In a 
table of cities lacking public baths, Bristol ranked first. In December 
1844, a citizens’ committee (among whom were eleven councillors) 
agreed that Bristol’s name must be expunged from this blacklist,!° 
but the movement produced no definite proposal. However, the 
Baths and Wash Houses Act (9 & 10 Vic., c.74) presented the 
Council with an incentive to act in the form of power to borrow 
from the Loan Commissioners. The Act was adopted and £7,000 
borrowed. Two baths were sited on the Weir (St. Peters). At the 
formal opening of the baths, which had forty-two cubicles, there 
was disappointment that the dignitaries present did not try the facili- 
ties for themselves, but 7,342 bathed in the first four weeks. In 1851 
the total attendance was 43,280, which produced receipts of £520. 
The wash houses, which contained thirty-six washing and twelve 
ironing compartments, came into service in August 1851. Both 
facilities were at once popular, although in the early stages they 
did not operate at a profit.1°* 

One further aspect of public health should be noted—the super- 
vision of the lunatic asylum. The official visitors of the asylum 
(St. Peter’s Hospital) were the Justices of the Peace and three 
nominated councillors. In 1846 they requested relief from this 
task, as was permitted under clause 82 of the 1845 Act. After praising 
their work, the Council decided that such a rearrangement was “‘not 
expedient”’.!°> Eight years late the 1854 Lunacy Act placed this duty 
on boroughs and the Council was compelled to build at heavy 
expense an institution for the insane at Stapleton. 


The passing of the notable Health Act of 1848 led to a funda- 
mental change in the Council’s relationship with the Paving Com- 
missioners. The Council now had the power to abolish them. A 
special committee started to examine the Act’s implications, chiefly 
at the instigation of the Bristol Association for improving the Public 
Health. This earnest organization, presided over by the Bishop by 
Bristol, and numbering on its committee nine sitting councillors, also 
informed the Council that it had applied for an inspector to conduct 
an enquiry into the City’s mortality rate,!°° as a preliminary, it was 
hinted, to adoption of the Act. 

This intimation of an early abolition had an immediate effect on 
the Commissioners. They tried to persuade the Council that there 
was no case for abolishing them. They argued that they were pro- 
gressive and had given the old city a sewerage system unsurpassed 
in England, and that the adoption of the Act was unnecessary. By 


103 Gazette, 19 December 1844, p. 3. 

104 See P.C. (5), 3 February 1847, p. 430 and P.C. (6), 1 January 1852, p. 545. 
105 B.C, (5), 11 March 1846, pp. 277-279. 
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a slim margin (twenty-eight votes to twenty-four), the Council 
decided not to acquiesce in what amounted to a blatant attempt 
to tie its hands in advance. The most it was prepared to consider 
was whether it should seek an Act to extend the Commissioners’ 
jurisdiction throughout the borough,!°’? but when the Council 
majority in August 1849 implicitly requested the General Board of 
Health to hold an enquiry, it was certain all hopes of a permanent 
reprieve for the Paving Commissioners had disappeared. Bristol was 
visited by a cholera epidemic (which claimed 444 lives) and interest 
in the issue was mounting. Politically, the bogey of “‘centralization’”’ 
was being assiduously fostered by “the champions of local govern- 
ment’’. They professed to fear that rigid central dictation—tright 
down to the clearing of cesspools—would be inflicted on Bristol.!°8 

As Bristol’s mortality rate (23-5 per 1,000) exceeded the figure 
(21 per 1,000) specified for enquiries, the General Board of Health 
in February-March 1850 sent down an inspector, George Clark, who 
received the fullest co-operation in collecting and sifting evidence. 
The resulting report!°? was fundamentally a reiteration of the evils 
chronicled by its 1844 counterpart. The inspector discovered that 
only 3,152 houses were customers of the Waterworks Company, that 
drainage had been laid without plans and sections, that 307 of the 
649 streets within the Paving Commissioners’ jurisdiction were 
utterly neglected and that 40% of the population resided in unlit 
streets. ‘““The grand defect, and the parent of all others’’ was “‘the 
want of power, on the part of the local government, to interfere’, 
when the need for action was universally admitted.!!° Application 
of the Act was the only feasible solution. 

The press saw in the issue an opportunity to indulge in some 
ponderous humour. The Journal resolutely opposed the “‘obnoxious 
principle” of “‘central control” which it imagined was entrenched 
in the Act. The Mirror which switched from a diffident support for 
adoption of the Act to uncompromising hostility, was attacked by 
the Gazette, which announced that 


‘The great Dirt interest has found a fitting if not formidable advo- 
cate in the Bristol Mirror’ .'}} 


These bitter divisions among the press reflected a similar split 
among the populace. Resistance to the monsters of “‘centralization’’, 
“compulsion” and the “threats to civil liberty” struck a sympathetic 
chord in many citizens. To mobilize this latent support, a public rally 


107 Tbid., 24 March 1849, p. 191. 

108 See Journal, 1 September 1849, p. 5 and D. J. Patterson, The Growth of the 
Public Health System in Bristol, pp. 27-32. 
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was held at which the principal speaker was J. Toulmin Smith, the 
most famous national opponent of the Act. He was accompanied by 
representatives from the Society for maintaining and extending local 
Self-Government.!!* The crucial resolution passed by the meeting 
was that which endorsed only legislative measures “in which the 
management shall be left in the hands of the citizens themselves”. 
This was no general affirmation of principle, but was an oblique en- 
dorsement of a Bill then being prepared by the Paving Commis- 
sioners. Under this measure their jurisdiction would have been 
extended throughout the Council’s area, and their counterparts in the 
out-parishes dissolved.!13 

This was a final, desperate attempt to stave off abolition. It 
encountered two insurmountable obstacles: first, it was inconceivable 
that Parliament would entertain a local Bill diametrically at odds 
with the principles of the Public Health Act. Secondly, without the 
concurrence of Council, the prospects of the Bill were negligible. 
The Council determined its policy at its meeting of 25 November 
1850. Before it were memorials praying for retention of the Paving 
Commissioners, but this was offset by a report from a Council 
committee to the effect that it was “perfectly hopeless and useless”’ 
to propose any enlargement of the Commissioners’ territory. 

A variety of arguments were advanced as to why it was in- 
expedient to endorse the Commissioners’ Bill, and in any case, a 
group of councillors had been privately urging the General Board 
of Health to apply the Act unilaterally.!!* An amendment to uphold 
the Paving Commissioners’ Bill was defeated by forty-one votes to 
eleven.!!5 During the debate it became clear that the bogey of 
“centralization” was unreal. As the Local Board of Health the 
Council would be virtually a free agent, no less local or responsible 
than the Paving Commissioners who in any case by wanting to take 
over their district counterparts seemed to favour a kind of “‘local 
centralization’’. Fears had been expressed that the changeover would 
entail levying an extra rate of £100,000, but these subsided when 
it became known that the Paving Commissioners themselves were 
drawing up estimates which necessitated a radically-augmented 
income.!!° 

The Council had declared its hand and only the formalities had 
to be completed. To the last moment the Commissioners were 
recalcitrant, but to no avail. By August 1851 the old regime was 
supplanted, and the Council, having formally constituted itself the 
Local Board of Health, set up a sizeable committee to supervise all 
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duties.!!7 Because these were arduous and time-consuming, the 
members consented to weekly meetings. Among the most urgent 
business was compensation of officers employed by the defunct 
bodies, the striking of a special rate in lieu of that levied by the 
Commissioners and the staffing of the new department.!!® Public 
health demanded constant attention: its problems responded only 
to diligent treatment. Of all the Council’s functions at this time, 
possibly only the docks could claim equal significance as far as the 
future welfare of Bristol was concerned. 


117P.C, (6), 12 August 1851, pp. 492-493. The Local Board of Health had its 
own clerk and treasurer and did not meet in the Council House. 

118 See Public Health Committee Book (1) 1851-1852, passim; General Board 
Bristol Minute Book (1), 30 September 1851, p. 6; D. J. Patterson, op. cit., pp. 36-41. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


The chilling financial climate which the Council had to endure forced 
it to be much more careful about its finances than the unreformed 
body had been, both in spending money and in supervising the 
treasury. In practice, it delegated its powers to an annually-elected 
finance committee which dealt with all normal transactions and 
reported to the Council. Reports could be rejected, but this rarely 
happened. Towards the end of the period studied, the docks, public 
health and improvement works were operated under accounts inde- 
pendent of the borough fund by committees whose disbursements 
were almost invariably ratified by the Council. 

External checks on funds were the most striking innovation. An 
abstract of accounts was published annually, and there was a bi- 
annual audit conducted by a councillor and two citizens, usually 
accountants, chosen by the burgesses. An Act of 1837 entitled a 
citizen who thought that the funds had been misapplied to obtain 
a writ of certiorari! and have the disputed items examined in the 
King’s Bench. The Act also imposed restrictions on the use of 
revenue raised from the rates, and required an annual statement of 
accounts to be submitted to the Secretary of State. 

The printed abstract related only to cash received and disbursed, 
and was not used by Council as a means of controlling the budget. 
Otherwise the accounting system resembled that of the defunct 
Corporation. After 1837 the Council received both quarterly and 
annual cash statements. Despite a tightening of procedure, the system 
was not foolproof. In 1856 distress and embarrassment was caused 
by the discovery that the Treasurer, Thomas Garrard, a lifetime 
servant, had embezzled over £4,000 from the borough fund.” Al- 
though full restitution was made, the defects of the system were 
revealed by the fact that Garrard, in steadily purloining this money, 
had managed to circumvent the finance committee, the audit, and 
the quarterly reports. He came to grief not by being caught red- 
handed, but because he happened to be absent through illness. 

In the early years, the financial atmosphere was never congenial. 
Ready cash was frequently short. By March 1837 the overdraft had 
reached £11,000: in 1847, upon Alderman Ricketts calling in his 


1 By the Act of 7 Will. IV & | Vic., c.78, cl. XLIV. 
2 J. Latimer, Nineteenth Century Annals, p. 348. 
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£4,000 bond, Alderman Harley stepped into the breach by offering 
a similar loan at 5% interest.3 A standing arrangement existed with 
the Incorporation of the Poor, which collected the rate on Council’s 
behalf, to advance money in anticipation of the collection of the 
rate. It was some time before debts could be paid when they fell due. 

As well as having to cope with such difficulties, the finance com- 
mittee was delegated such duties as the markets, supply of provisions 
to prisons and overseeing of Council premises. In so far as it was 
treated as a general purposes committee, it was not free to concen- 
trate solely on its primary responsibility. 

A chronic problem for over a decade was the collection of rates. 
The first rate, levied in January 1837, was calculated to yield £7,000. 
While the assessing of individual rates presented no difficulty, the 
same could not be said about their collection. By statute, the Incor- 
poration of the Poor was the general rate collector, but although 
the City’s boundaries had been substantially expanded by the 1835 
Municipal Corporations Act, those of the Incorporation of the Poor 
had not been altered. In response to memorials from several groups 
of ratepayers, the Council had the rateable value of the City re- 
assessed.* Convinced that they possessed insufficient authority to 
perform their rating functions, the churchwardens declined to assist. 
In these circumstances the only option was to obtain clarifying legis- 
lation, The Small Tenements Act, 1837. This required the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor, and the nominees of the In- 
corporation of the Poor to assess, strike and collect the rate in those 
areas joined to the City, whereas in the older area the task was left 
in the hands of the Incorporation of the Poor.® 

Bedminster and Westbury, both of which straddled the municipal 
boundary, presented particular problems, and by 1845 the arrears 
amounted to £4,204. It was therefore necessary to obtain yet another 
Act—the Bristol Rates Act, 1845—which validated past levies and 
authorized the employment of a special collector. The man chosen, 
J. Antrobus, who worked on the basis of 5% commission, managed 
to collect most of the arrears. In other areas, however, defaulters 
were very common. In 1848, for example, the expected yield of the 
borough rate fell short by 14% in the ancient city, 10% in Clifton 
and 22° in Bedminster. 

The inauguration of a full-scale police force alone meant that the 
Council could not perform its duties adequately on the revenue 
sources it had inherited from the Corporation. Within a year of its 
creation the machinery for ordering the first borough rate had been 
set in motion. Thereafter, as the following table shows, slightly over 


3 City Lands and Improvement Committee Book 1836-1839, 6 March 1837, p. 117 
and P.C. (5), 27 October 1847, p. 494. 

*P.C. (1), 12 January 1837, p. 317. For the results see G. W. A. Bush, The 
Old and the New, p. 687. 

5 Viz., Clifton, St. Philip and Jacob (without), the united district of St. James and 
St. Paul, and parts of Bedminster and Westbury. 
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half of the annual average income of £34,690 between 1836 and 1851 
was derived from the rate. Disposal of most of the estates and the 
phasing out of the tenure known as leases for lives had the effect 
of depressing returns from these particular sources. However, they 
were offset by a steady rise in city rents, which rose in value from 
£5,553 in 1842 to £7,567 in 1851. Altogether, “property” in some 
guise contributed one-third of the average income. Discontinuance 
of the practice of permitting certain officers to pocket the fees for 
service rendered lifted the income from fees to an average of £2,250 
per annum. 


PRINCIPAL ANNUAL AVERAGE SOURCES 
OF NET REVENUE 1836-1851° 


(in percentages) 


Rates (post 1848 Dock Rate omitted) 51-75 
Rents, Estates and Lease Renewals 26 
Markets 7 
Fees 6:5 
Town and Mayor’s Dues 5-75 
Interest 2 
Miscellaneous’ l 


Quite clearly, a borough fund without a borough rate would have 
been incapable of sustaining the Council’s activities. Annual average 
income of £34,193 in the period 1837-1843 climbed to an average 
of £40,198 in the ensuing seven years, and as the following table 
indicates, this was almost exclusively accounted for by an increased 
yield from rates. The overall pattern revealed by the table is one 
of attempting to hold the rates steady, only to have to succumb 
to increasing the levy every few years. In two years the Council 
contrived to avoid any increase and in another four years actually 
achieved a reduction. 


RECEIPTS FROM 
GENERAL BOROUGH RATES 1837-18518 


1837 £18,579 1845 22,000. 
1838 16,335 1846 22,000 
1839 17,000 1847 24,000 
1840 15,000 1848 24,000 
1841 16,000 1849 21,000 
1842 21,000 1850 23,000 
1843 17,000 1851 25,000 
1844 21,000 


6 Calculated from stock balances in Journals H 1836-1845 and 1 1846-1856. All 
known capital accretions excluded. 

7Principally burgess money, cranage rates, remittances from St. Philip’s bridge 
trustees. 

8 Figures extracted from Proceedings of the Council, books | to 6. 
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Capital accretions in the sixteen years totalled £250,000.? Before 
1841, £111,500 was realized by property disposal, £30,750 by disposal 
of advowsons and £16,000 through the sale of shares and exchequer 
bills. All capital subsequently raised was, with one minor exception, 
in the form of loans. By 1851, £92,000 had been raised at interest 
rates of 4%, 44% and 5%.!° Most of this represented investment 
by private individuals or loans by councillors. All the loans were 
floated with particular projects in mind. Among these, priority was 
given to repayment of the outstanding portion of the 1831 riot 
compensation debt, redemption of the old Corporation’s debts, and 
settlement of the charity dispute. From the mid-1840’s, the rebuilding 
of the Bridewell and Guildhall, the public health works and improve- 
ments, and the docks, all had to be financed. Normally, over £50,000 
was received annually from all sources, and after an anxious begin- 
ning and fears about liquidity, the Council was little beset by worries 
about income. Its credit with investors was sound, and it was usually 
able to reckon on 95% of the rate struck actually coming to hand. 

During the first sixteen years, the Council spent over half-a-million 
pounds apart from that which went on capital expenditure,!! 
and there was a gradual but steady increase in annual outlay. On 
average, £30,781 was spent in the first seven years and £36,931 in 
the second seven. The percentages of total income devoted to various 
purposes are shown in the accompanying table. 


PRINCIPAL ANNUAL AVERAGE SOURCES OF 
NET EXPENDITURE 1836-18511 


(in percentages) 


Police 39-5 
Officers’ Salaries 16-5 
Gaols | 12-5 
Ordinaries! 7:5 
City improvements 4-5 
Extraordinaries!+ 3 
Interest payments (omitting port 

improvements) 2:75 
Council buildings 2°5 
Mayor Z 
Pensioners 2 
Sessions prosecutions (until 1848) 0-75 
Swivel Bridge 0-75 


° See G. W. A. Bush, op. cit., app. 13, pp. 685-686 for a detailed table. 

10 Calculated from Bond Books 2 1739-1845 and 3 1846-. 

11Calculated from annual stock balances in Journals H 1836-1845 and I 1846-1856. 

12 Calculated from ibid. Smaller items were library, property tax, donations and 
annuities, and special rate collecting. 

13 Included election expenses, stationery, rents, advertising, valuations, Assize 
expenses, minor repairs. 

14 Included law charges, tide machine, special surveys, fees, celebrations, Frome 
expenses, maintenance of insane paupers. 
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If all the outlays on the maintenance of law and order are aggre- 
gated, the resulting figure well exceeds 50% of total expenditure. 
Throughout the period studied, the relative balance of major out- 
goings stayed fairly stable, apart from a rising police bill and certain 
post-1840 charges against the improvement account. Additional law 
and parliamentary charges consumed only a modest 1:5% of expen- 
diture, all the applications for legislation, excluding the 1848 Dock 
Act, taking only £5,000 from the borough fund. Another hitherto 
contentious expense—interest payments—was half covered by 
interest received. 

It is very noticeable that at the most only 3% was devoted to 
other than strictly defined public services. In this category came 
donations, pensions, celebrations and a portion of the mayoral 
salary. Celebrations and festivities cost next to nothing—£570 in 
sixteen years, of which £328 was for perambulating the City boun- 
daries. Most ceremonial offices had been abolished and there was 
no justification for criticizing the amount of between £9,000 and 
£10,000 a year paid to those employed by the Council. Even the 
strictest advocate of purely utilitarian, municipal spending would 
have found little to attack. 

Two distinct types of capital outlay figure in the Council’s books. !> 
One involved a large but luckily finite sum and arose from assuming 
the obligations of the old Corporation. The second type represented 
expenditure originating from the Council itself. By 1843 nearly 
£174,000 had been expended on meeting debts incurred by the Cor- 
poration, satisfying the holders of £90,000 worth of bonds, rebuild- 
ing the Bridewell and settling the charity dispute. When this burden 
was lifted, capital expenditure thereafter was applied almost totally 
to positive improvements—a swivel bridge, the Guildhall, the 
Exchange market, public baths and wash houses (all new), street 
widening, and after 1848, dock repairs. These desirable projects cost 
£90,000, the most expensive being improvements (£29,000) and the 
docks (£30,000). 

Once the old Corporation’s debt had been redeemed, the Council 
found that the power to levy an unlimited borough rate was a 
panacea for financial ills. As the following table indicates, by 1841 
the bonded debts had to all! practical purposes been repaid. 


BONDED AND OTHER DEBTS OF THE COUNCIL 
1836-1851'° 


1836 £89,299 
1837 74,619 
1838 72,619 
1839 27,390 


15 See G. W. A. Bush, op. cit., app. 13, pp. 685-686 for details. 
16 Calculated from Journals H 1836-1845 and JI 1846-1856. Debts incurred in 
connection with the docks and improvements appeared in quite separate accounts. 
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1840 22,485 
1841 3,275 
1842 3,275 
1843 1,215 
1844 7,275 
1845 17,895 
1846 22,745 
1847 22,045 
1848 21,345 
1849 24,045 
1850 26,770 
185] 25,720 


Furthermore, the charity dispute was soon to be settled to the 
pecuniary advantage of the borough fund, and the estates, although 
considerably reduced, were still producing substantial revenue. With 
better prospects in train, the Council felt confident enough to enter 
into further borrowing. Yet in the final analysis, the guarantor 
was the rate. It provided security for loans and as the following table 
shows, it virtually assured an annual operating surplus, as long as 
no substantial unforeseen expenditure occurred, and the proportion 
of the rate collected was up to standard. 


GROSS AND NET REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 1836-51!7 


Revenue Expenditure 

Year Net Gross Net Gross Net Balance 
1836 £6,299 £13,688 £10,744 £17,372 Dot. £4,345 
1837 16,630 18,243 28,171 29,580 Dbt. 11,451 
1838 36,231 42,248 30,162 40,989 Cr. 6,069 
1839 36,041 45,876 30,602 40,966 Cr. 5,439 
1840 34,135 38,508 31,582 37,279 Cr. 2,553 
1841 31,698 38,094 32,623 39,067 Dbt. 925 
1842 32,901 36,989 30,804 53,822 Cr. 2,097 
1843 34,468 39,188 31,496 37,105 Cr. 2,972 
1844 32,556 36,449 33,315 38,174 Dbt. 759 
1845 35,017 39,571 32,990 39,094 Cr. 2,027 
1846 41,152 45,936 34,960 40,007 Cr. 6,192 
1847 39,276 44,484 39,705 46,121 Dbt. 429 
1848 44,206 50,921 39,292 46,364 Cr. 4,914 
1849 39,318 46,522 34,995 43,047 Cr. 4,323 
1850 40,065 48,323 41,345 50,084 Dbt. 1,280 


1851 41,746 50,698 38,850 48,534 Cr. 2,896 


Ordinary net income exceeded ordinary net expenditure by an 
average of £2,400 in the years examined. The excess met interest 
'7 Net figures taken from annual stock balances in ibid., with certain deductions 


made for inclusion of capital items. Gross figures taken from the Abstracts of 
Treasurer's Accounts. An attempt has been made to eliminate all capital items. 
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charges and made it possible to advance the repayment of some of 
the more mature loans.!® Money became more readily available from 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners and it was easier to persuade 
investors to finance projects which did not qualify for Government 
advances. As long as ultra vires or flagrantly extravagant projects 
were avoided, the Council was reasonably assured that the necessary 
funds would be forthcoming. By judicious recourse to rates and 
loans, it could raise income to finance approved schemes. Although 
householders were now faced with relatively high rates,!° the advent 
of a militant Ratepayers’ Association obsessed by economy lay in 
the future. 

From the time the Council assumed a more even financial keel 
in 1841, the financial aspect of its history is comparatively prosaic. 
Statutes and the new supervision by central Government constrained 
it from embarking on unorthodox financing. Individuality in this 
sphere of municipal activity, especially in the nature of revenue, 
expenditure and accounting practice, gradually vanished. This is not 
to assert that the Council did not have to investigate the costs of 
proposed schemes, or that debates on the financial situation were 
no longer necessary. What it did mean was that ambitious but 
justified projects were now less jeopardized by uncertainties over 
whether capital could be raised. Of course, a ceiling on expenditure 
always existed, as the debate in the late 1840’s over the relative 
priorities of the docks and improvements proved, but after 1840 
the intrinsic merits of any proposal were given much greater weight 
and the cost was not the predominant factor in the decision about 
whether or not to proceed. 


18 E.g., A £2,000 improvement loan and a £4,000 charity settlement loan, con- 
tracted in 1842, were both cleared in 1847. 
19 Infra, p. 210. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE NEW SYSTEM REVIEWED 


In judging the performance of the Council, a range of criteria can 
be applied. The 1835 Municipal Corporations Act and the record 
of other councils make convenient yardsticks. The demands voiced 
by the citizens and the verdicts they passed are also very relevant. 
What judgments ought to be passed on the work of the Council, 
bearing in mind that this must take into account the views generally 
prevailing at the time? 

First of all, we will consider the debit side. Very broadly, the 
Council was conservative and traditional, doing its duty but not 
readily venturing into new fields. Two examples will serve to illustrate 
the point, one of them relating to a matter of prime importance, 
the other of no great significance in itself, but nevertheless showing 
how unprogressive the Council could be. The first concerned the 
port. Although the Council was busy trying to encourage the return 
of trade, it was very reluctant to take over the port itself. In 1839 
and 1845 it resisted pressure to do so, blinded by notions of false 
economy. Even in 1847 a section of the Council preferred to sub- 
sidize the port’s operation in return for the Dock Company lowering 
its dues. The 1848 campaign to transfer the port was not instigated 
by the Council. It needed a crisis which compelled it to act, and 
even after municipalization was an accomplished fact, the Council 
made sure that the cost of cutting the dues and upgrading port 
installations were borne only lightly by the merchants using the port. 
The second example related to the discrepancy between the two 
official records of time in Bristol. The introduction of the railways 
and the electric telegraph made it highly inconvenient not to have 
a standard, agreed time kept, but as late as 1851 the Council refused 
to have the town clock advanced to conform with Greenwich Mean 
Time. ! 

Perhaps because it gave primacy to the port and trade, the 
Council’s achievements in other fields were limited. It would have 
nothing to do with municipal trading, although Robert Bright in 
1845 drew its attention to the prospective profits awaiting those who 
were awarded the right to operate these utilities.* Manchester made 
enough out of gas to finance a takeover of the water supply, which 


'P.C. (6), 12 March 1851, pp. 453-454. 
2 Mercury, 20 November 1845, p. 8. 
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itself became very lucrative. Yet in 1846 the Bristol Council, solicit- 
ous of the welfare of two private companies, refused even to investi- 
gate the possibility of its manufacturing gas. With water, there was 
until 1845 not even an elementary house-supply. When the proposi- 
tion of a municipal water supply was belatedly debated,* a mixture 
of extraneous loyalties and pecuniary interest biased councillors’ 
judgment as to whether this was a legitimate sphere of public 
business. Over the exclusion of citizens from the Library, which made 
Bristol the only large city without this facility,> the Council behaved 
in a disgracefully inept fashion. Furthermore, it took fifteen years, 
two highly critical independent reports and a cholera epidemic, as 
well as browbeating by the Bristol Association for Public Health 
to make the Council appreciate that the sanitary organization of 
the City was abysmally and dangerously wanting, and that the 
Council had a duty to remedy the situation. Admittedly, in this field 
Bristol was only one of a crowd of slow-moving councils. Until 
the stimulus of the 1848 Act, only twenty-nine councils in the 187 
incorporated towns had assumed direction of public health.® A like 
interval elapsed before the necessary amenities of public baths and 
wash houses were built. Birmingham’s Council bravely undertook 
to oversee its local asylum, but there was some excuse for the Bristol 
Council avoiding this responsibility until it was compelled to do so 
by statute.” Over improvements the Council graduated from inaction 
to “stop—go’’. Bold, visionary schemes were welcomed, then subor- 
dinated to the dock transfer and demands of the ratepayers for 
economy. Thus the only time future needs were comprehensively 
considered, the ensuing scheme was first deferred, then pared down 
and finally allowed in part to perish. 

Yet if Bristol was not to the fore, it was not a notable straggler. 
In company with cities such as Swansea, Birmingham, Leicester and 
Southampton, it pursued an unadventurous rather than a reac- 
tionary policy. As Asa Briggs remarked, “Victorian cities were places 
where problems often overwhelmed people’? and Bristol was no 
exception. If the Council gave the top priority to the revival of the 
port, this was quite understandable. Men who lived by investment 
and trade naturally carried such an outlook into the Council House. 
Unlike Manchester and Liverpool, Bristol did not possess a large, 
accessible revenue independent of the rates. Moreover, the income 
from rates inevitably lagged behind the real wealth derived from 
industry and commerce. Although the yield from local rates rose 
from £58,000 in 1840 to over £100,000 at the end of the decade, they 
did not offer any opportunity for indulging in ambitious projects. In 

3P.C. (5), 3 July 1846, p. 314. 

4Ibid., 7 April 1846, pp. 289-290. 

5 Journal, 8 September 1838, p. 2. 

6H. J. Laski, et al., A Century of Municipal Progress, p. 41. 

7 For further see Elizabeth Ralph, Government of Bristol 1373-1973 (Corporation 


of Bristol, [1973]), p. 39. 
® Asa Briggs, The Age of Improvement (London, 1959), p. 21. 
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this, Bristol was in line with most English towns, for by 1850 only 
sixteen had municipalized water and only nine were responsible for 
gas supply.° 

Although by 1843 only eight members of the old Corporation 
still retained seats, the new Council was still influenced by the tradi- 
tions of its predecessor. General opinion at the national level was 
that reform would check misspending and introduce an element of 
improvement, but few contemporaries had expected it to lead to an 
expansion of municipal functions. As G. M. Trevelyan remarked: 


Few would have prophesied in 1835 that the education of the 
people would one day be carried on by these new bodies, or that 
they would become traders and employers of labour on a great 
scale.!° 


Within its accepted sphere, the Council usually acted with proper 
concern and businesslike efficiency. City and country property was 
“farmed” to the best advantage, the port was put on proper footing, 
and an effective police force was set up. Finances were put on an 
even keel and past misdeeds forgotten. When Bristol was in the throes 
of changeover in 1835, the most articulate critic of the Corporation 
commented that the incoming civic regime would only be as good 
as the electors’ motives.!! It was as well that party and deference 
to influence proved to be more important factors in the selection 
of councillors than were revenge or infatuation with economy and 
retrenchment. The advent of the ‘‘shopocracy”’ in Bristol could have 
retarded development for a prolonged spell, but the dominant mer- 
chants and manufacturers applied to municipal affairs their business 
approach—diligence, careful calculation of costs, mature considera- 
tion and a willingness to spend heavily if the return seemed com- 
mensurate. Perhaps their most splendid achievement was the 
restoration of confidence. The interests of the general public and 
the Council now converged, allowing responsible behaviour to be 
taken for granted. That the ratepayers submitted to the borough 
rate without an epidemic of complaints indicates that in their minds 
money was not being needlessly gathered or wastefully spent. Bristol 
was no paragon, but when the Council declared that it had discharged 
its duties with integrity to the City’s advantage, its conscience was 
clear. 

Many political scientists, especially Americans, have been fasci- 
nated by the problems of why different councils behaved in such 
diverse ways, and why some were so eager to undertake particular 
tasks and others so anxious to avoid them. Temple Patterson 
attributed the limited scope of the Council at Southampton to a 


° Herman Finer, Municipal Trading (London, 1941), p. 41 and p. 46. 

10G. M. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1901) (London, 
1928), p. 245. 

11 J, B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, Municipal Reform section, p. 4. 
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laissez-faire philosophy, the survival of numerous ad hoc bodies 
and to party rivalry.!* In so. far as English towns are concerned 
after 1835, there is no simple explanation of variations in policy. 
Social, political, historical, fiscal, legislative, and even psycho- 
logical factors all played a part. 

In all cases, the starting point is what was required by statute. 
By general law the Council was compelled to perform certain func- 
tions, to conduct its business under some constraints, and to ensure 
that its governing body was returned as was prescribed. The reformed 
Council was to be selected by and from the burgesses to whom it 
was answerable; it was to govern the actual city of Bristol and not 
just its central core; it was to exist for that city’s benefit, not for 
some extraneous ends. By the Act, the Council was decreed to be 
the general governing body of the borough. 

In practice the legislation was extremely cautious in defining what 
the Council could do. At first this included only the police, and 
in certain cases, lighting. Additionally, there were important per- 
missive or transferable powers. Bristol’s Council was stripped of its 
control over charities, criminal justice and the gaols. In fact, it lost 
some of the responsibilities borne by the old Corporation, and was 
to some extent like Birmingham where, until 1851, the general 
governing body was almost devoid of functions. 

The Municipal Corporations Act imposed only limited obliga- 
tions, and the idea that certain activities were ultra vires unless 
sanctioned by general or local legislation,!+ discouraged unorthodox 
ideas for raising civic standards and morale. The Act aimed merely 
at establishing a uniform structure and representative system in 
order to curb financial abuses and to ensure the maintenance of law 
and order. Nevertheless, it did make the councils the chief authority 
in their boroughs. Unlike the ad hoc bodies, they alone could levy 
an unlimited general rate and pass by-laws as they saw fit for the 
good order and government of the area. They were the obvious 
bodies in which the central government could invest new or trans- 
ferred powers. 

Much depended on how the reformed councils saw their roles, 
not only with regard to the exercise of permissive powers given to 
them, but in creating a climate of opinion in which municipal pro- 
gress would be expected or even demanded. How did the Bristol 
Council face this new situation? 

In some respects it did a good job. It was upright; it got rid 
of the impediments left by the unreformed Corporation; it recognized 
that popular wishes could not be flouted; it disavowed secrecy; it 
concerned itself with Bristol’s relative decline as a port, and it spoke 
on behalf of the City. The police, the estates and, after 1848, the 
docks, were capably handled. 


12 A. Temple Patterson, A History of Southampton, Vol. II, p. 27. 
13 For the development of general Acts applying to local authorities, see H. J. 
Laski, et al., op. cit., pp. 401-411. 
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But were economy, prudence and efficiency all that was required? 
Plunged as it was straight into the deep end after 1835, the Council 
thereafter never had the leisure necessary for reflection. There was 
no time to consider principles or theories. Economy, legality and 
cost-efficiency were useful mechanical guides, but they were no sub- 
stitute for a soundly-constructed policy. The tortuous path which 
the Council followed in connection with the revolutionary proposals 
for improvements in the 1840’s are evidence of this. Such notions 
may help to explain why the Council was reluctant to bring in innova- 
tions and adopt a progressive policy. 

Prevailing attitudes of economic individualism were incompatible 
with the idea that progress was dependent upon the submergence 
of separate interests. In local government, municipal “good works”’ 
often had the effect of curtailing the rights of individuals to act 
as they chose. As did many other Councils at the time, Bristol chose 
to act as a steward rather than an innovator. Whether this was due 
primarily to the influence of the past or to the current state of 
Bristol itself must remain speculation. Perhaps the work which is 
being done on the history of Bristol in the nineteenth century!* will 
help in deciding what part such factors played in charting the 
Council’s course. 


It is possible to be more definite in explaining the relationship 
between the Council’s performance and the political parties. The 
policies which took shape were to some extent the result of diver- 
gencies between the parties, particularly in the early stages. This was 
not due to sheer perversity or a desire to gain party advantage, but 
it led to strained feelings and inhibited quite seriously the work of 
the Council. The Liberals, like their fellow councillors in Liverpool, 
were obsessed with economy and they determined to root out waste 
and extravagance in all its forms. They singled out feasts, onerous 
interest payments, “frivolous and vexatious law suits” and officers 
who performed no useful function. In 1836 they even tried—with- 
out avail—to have the office of Lord High Steward abolished.!> If 
ten pounds could be saved from an officer’s salary without his 
resigning, or without dissuading suitable successors from applying, 
this then was extolled as common sense.!® Processions, official 
church attendances by the Council and other venerable ceremonies 
were frowned upon as unnecessary and as using resources required 
for other purposes. Challenged to sign the pledge of ““economy with 
justice’’, the Conservatives had little choice but to agree, whatever 
their fondness for the old regime. However, they were on the whole 
less niggardly than the Liberals about salary rises, and with their 
reverence for tradition, they were loathe to abolish all ceremonial. 


'4The subject is being examined by Dr. Brian Atkinson. 

1SP.C, (1), 5 February 1836, p. 39. 

16 See for example, the case of the deputy registrar of the Court of Conscience 
in 1844 (Gazette, 4 January 1844, p. 3). 
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Nevertheless, once the bitterness of the early years had vanished, 
there was in the main tacit agreement and this was partly the 
cause of the failure to undertake new functions. 

Liberals rightly insisted that the Council should not promote 
factional, political or religious causes and should consider all 
questions from a strictly commercial or municipal point of view. 
The Conservatives realized that the Council was an unsuitable vehicle 
for advancing party fortunes. On denominational issues they still 
harboured a desire to aid the Established Church. Over the related 
issues of land grants to the Dissenters’ church at Hinton and the 
Anglican Church at the Ropewalk, the Council scarcely acted on 
a strictly disinterested basis. Even so, few opportunities normally 
arose for partiality without transgressing the bounds of legality. Thus 
over neither religion nor politics could the Council be indicted for 
improper behaviour. 

Political differences gradually mellowed as the Liberals adjusted 
themselves to the system and accepted their status as a permanent 
minority.!’7 One result was that divisions within the Council came 
to cross party lines. The innovators and idealists usually found 
themselves outnumbered by those who emphasized a mixture of the 
status quo and economy. Thus, on all the central issues of the 
1840’s—charity settlement, police management, street improve- 
ments, dock transfer and public health—the majorities in each party 
were united. This bipartisanship was rarely endangered by demands 
to accord the interest of the party the highest priority. 

There is a strong case for saying that the Council’s outlook was 
conditioned principally by the state of its finances. Although un- 
avoidable outlay on the police and in settling inherited debts made 
economy essential, it was not carried to extremes. After 1837 Council 
possessed a theoretically inexhaustible source of funds, namely the 
borough and special rates. No longer was there the humiliation of 
chronic overdrafts. In this more healthy situation the Council 
allowed the general rate to rise slowly but steadily from £18,579 in 
1837 to £25,000 in 1851. Almost nobody was alarmed by the annual 
average increase of 24° that these figures represented. 

On occasions, the Council undertook costly projects and was not 
afraid to borrow heavily. For example, it had raised loans of £29,000 
for improvements. Unlike the management board in Parkinson’s 
Law, it did not spend endless time over trifles while paying only 
cursory attention to expensive projects. The debt was kept under 
close control and all expenditure was strictly scrutinized and kept 
below income. Criticism from ratepayers was effectively forestalled. 
The following table!® shows the comparative expenditure of three 
leading towns for the year ending 31 August 1849: 


17 Supra, pp. 143-146. 
18 Information in the first three columns extracted from P.P. (Accounts & Papers, 
Vol. 17), 1850 (388), XLIX, pp. 51-52. 
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Other. Expendi- Expend. 1851 

Rate Receipts ture per head Popn. 
Bristol £21,198 £25,322 £46,647 6s. 10d. 137,328 
Birmingham 24,170 32,866 70,235 6s. Od. 232,841 
Liverpool 0 337,308 290,074 15s. 5d. 375,955 


Thus although the handsome income enjoyed by Liverpool per- 
mitted it lavish expenditure, Bristol’s Council was not obsessed by 
notions of frugality. It followed the principle currently known as 
‘incremental budgeting’’, using each preceding year’s budget as the 
basis. As there was no arbitrary ceiling imposed on income, the 
Council could not really plead as a matter of habit that “‘insuf- 
ficient funds were available’’. 

No explanation of the Council’s performance can ignore the politi- 
cians and administrators who comprised it. In Bristol there was a 
high proportion of middle-aged, wealthy Anglicans. They owed their 
position not to the electorate but to the ruling élite within the party 
which nominated them. Since few seats changed their political loyalty 
at elections, selection of the official candidates was tantamount to 
choosing the councillors. In the eighteen-forties the Conservative 
majority was embarrassingly large and inevitably men of little ability 
won seats. By 1842 there were complaints about the calibre of 
members, and it was alleged that the more a nonentity a prospective 
candidate was, the better his chances of obtaining a seat.!9 The 
press began to express concern about the amount of “useless muni- 
cipal lumber’’.?° 

Emergence of a “municipal cabinet” was only to be expected in 
such an institution. If the criteria of frequency and force of speeches 
and committee appointments are applied, it appears that some 
dozen or so councillors usually dominated proceedings, at least those 
conducted in public. At first they were exclusively Conservative, but 
following the Liberal eclipse, three or four veteran Liberal councillors 
were “co-opted”’ into the “‘cabinet’’. In 1851, all the influential posts 
were evidently monopolized by this privileged group.?! Daniel sur- 
rendered his leadership of the Tories in 1836 and thereafter they 
reverted to the practice of group rule, notwithstanding the domin- 
ance exercised by Haberfield, who was mayor four times between 
1846 and 1851. 

The Mayor was always a standing member of the ‘“‘cabinet’’, and 
was chosen by rotation from among the leading Conservatives until 
the supply of those willing to bear the cost and sacrifice dried up. 
Evidence about what real power the Mayor wielded and his ability 


19 Journal, 13 August 1842, p. 3. 
20See Mercury, 22 October 1842, p. 8. 
21 Gazette, 16 October 1851, p. 5. 
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to impose his imprint on decisions is scanty.22 He was unable to 
retain his office for a second term if this eventuality clashed with 
majority opinion, and former mayors were not automatically assured 
of being treated as elder statesmen. Quite probably the group of 
‘““mayor-makers’”’ exercised more sway than did the men they chose, 
but they did not terrorize or dictate, even in a genteel fashion. 
There was no conscious collusion to foist views on a complaisant 
mass of councillors: rather, by their superior diligence, ability and 
persuasiveness they came to form the Council’s core, without which 
much less would have been accomplished. 

Councillors were in the main Bristol’s business, political, social 
and religious leaders. They were councillors because they were 
leaders, rather than vice versa. One elderly Bristolian contrasted 
them favourably with councillors of a later era: 


Then [1835] and for many years afterwards the Council was 
composed, far more than it now [1893] is of men of standing and 
position. The march of democracy has of late resulted in the 
election of too many men of a lower class, ignorant and narrow- 
minded, acting in “‘penny-wise and pound-foolish principles”’.?3 


Bristol thus deviated from the national pattern whereby the pre- 
dominantly Anglican members of unreformed corporations were 
replaced by a mass of “solid, on the whole Nonconformist, pros- 
perous merchants and traders’’.2+ Historians may well be correct 
in writing that the changeover brought 


a real revolution in the social background of government, much 
more complete than anything which the Reform Bill had achieved 
in the membership of the House of Commons?°? 


but Bristol was an outstanding exception. Only one of the twenty-one 
outgoing members of the Corporation who sought a seat in 1835 
was rebuffed by the electors. Not only did the “remnants of the old 
oligarchy” emerge unscathed, but they were able to stay on the 
Council as long as they wished. Of course, the quasi-hereditary 
“aristocracy” had to relinquish their monopoly of power, but it was 
-not supplanted by small property-owners whose sole object was to 
peg the rates. The floodgates of social revolution had not yet burst 
open in Bristol. 

There were, of course, some new elements in the Council. The 
overwhelming difference between the old and the new type of coun- 


22 Supra, pp. 126-127. 

23 William Sturge, Some Recollections of a Long Life (Private circulation, 1893), 
p. 17. 

24 Sidney Webb, “The Evolution of Local Government’, p. 22 (a lecture series 
delivered at the London School of Economics, 1899; reprinted in the Municipal 
Journal, 1951). 

25G. Kitson Clark, The Making of Victorian England (London, 1962), p. 161. 
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cillor was not in the socio-economic background but in the more 
responsible attitude the new councillors took towards municipal 
affairs. Primarily, they offered themselves not for party ends or 
because they craved the limelight, but because they firmly believed 
that the Council could have a significant influence on Bristol’s 
well-being. The workload was substantial, as leading members could 
anticipate two committee meetings a week, and often family and 
personal commitments had to be sacrificed. It was written of John 
Shaw, a Conservative councillor for over two decades, that ‘“‘he 
spent an immense amount of time on public business, to the prejudice 
of his own business, which fell away’’.*® Refusal to serve when 
elected was almost unknown, and absentee nominal members were 
virtually a thing of the past—only 15 had an attendance record 
of less than 15%. In return for their services, councillors received 
no profit and only the occasional festivity and free dinner. They 
enjoyed a modest prestige and some influence, but on the other hand 
they had to work hard and take unpopular decisions which neces- 
sitated “a thick skin and a great sense of duty’’.?7 

There were some black sheep. William Taunton, a Liberal barris- 
ter, who missed thirty-seven out of forty-one meetings, was without 
a peer, but there were 15% of members who were never appointed 
to a single committee during their term of office, possibly because 
a silent member was no asset. The Mercury was perturbed in 1842 
about the number of councillors who were merely partisans, seeking 
the honour of membership but not prepared to undertake the 
duties.2® There was little evident change, for in 1851 the Gazette 
alleged that although many councillors had served for long periods, 
the majority were “‘utterly ignorant’ of municipal affairs.29 But the 
importance of this group should not be over-estimated. It probably 
numbered only six to eight at any one time, and in any large insti- 
tution there are bound to be seat-warmers as well as exemplary 
members like William Fripp and George Thomas. The party hacks 
and the time-servers were too few to impair the work of the Council 
in any real way. 

Then as now the performance of the Council was closely related 
to the calibre of its senior officers. Evidence about the senior officers 
who served in the period 1836-1851 is limited, but Ludlow and 
Claxton do not seem to have been typical,*° and for the most part 
the officers rendered loyal and competent service. Employment in 
a senior post was regarded as a lifelong pursuit, and men such as 
Garrard, the Treasurer, Burges, the Town Clerk, and his colleague 
Brice, were indispensable to the efficient conduct of business. No 


26 A.B. Freeman, Bristol Worthies, p. 67. 

27 E. P. Hennock, “Finance and Politics in Urban Local Government in England 
1835-1900", The Historical Journal, Vol. V1, No. 2, 1963, p. 204. 

28 Mercury, 22 October 1842, p. 8. 

2° Gazette, 16 October 1851, p. 8. 

3° Supra, pp. 136-138. 
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longer were posts filled by deputy or proxy, or exploited as a part- 
time perquisite. Higher salaries militated against such practices. It 
seems that the staff, apart from the occasional contretemps, executed 
competently the Council’s instructions. This impression harmonizes 
well with the overall image of the Council, though at this remove 
it is impossible to be dogmatic about whether the officers in general 
represented a progressive influence. 

It is far from easy to assess the influence of press and public opinion 
on Council. All that can be done is to document the attitude of the 
press and draw a few conclusions. Originally the press was notori- 
ously partisan, with the Liberal papers, the Mercury and the 
Gazette, already incensed over the aldermanic selection and indig- 
nant that the enemies of reform had, by devious and fraudulent 
means, seized control of the Council. Their Conservative counter- 
parts, the Journal, Mirror and the Bristol Times, reacted to events 
with a curious ambivalence: they endorsed Council’s policy and re- 
butted charges of political bias, but were prone to contrast less agree- 
able features—economy, rates, the wrangle over the Charities—with 
“the good old days” of the Corporation, conveniently glossing over 
its neglect of Bristol’s welfare. Once party rancour subsided, the press 
was usually a constructive critic, while reserving the right to dissent 
on specific schemes such as the transfer of the docks or the abolli- 
tion of the Paving Commissioners. By today’s standard, Council 
meetings were lavishly covered, often in semi-verbatim style, which 
could spread over four or five small-typeface columns. But only a 
tiny section of the citizens purchased papers—in the mid-1840’s the 
combined circulation of these weekly papers was around 10,000. 
One cannot discover any instance of where press advocacy of a cause 
such as public access to the library, the continuation of fairs, or 
the municipalization of water supply, persuaded the Council to 
follow the exhortations of the press if it was not so inclined. 

One useful role of the press was that it showed refreshingly little 
inhibition about criticizing personalities. Thus, the Mercury in 1843 
commented on one Council meeting: 


The Conservative portion of the council distinguished themselves 
by the great force and ability with which they roared “oh! oh!” 
This exhibition of congenial eloquence encouraged Mr Charles 
Blisset [a wealthy young Conservative from Clifton] ... to shine 
forth in his own peculiar way, ... by blurting out one or two 
uncalled for impertinences. Considering the number of cheap pub- 
lications issued for the instruction of youth, Mr Blisset ought really 
to lay out a shilling or eighteen pence with a view to the im- 
provement of his manners.?2 
31Jn 1841 477,250 stamps were issued to the four principal Bristol papers 
(Mercury, 252,000; Mirror, 132,050; Journal 63,200; Gazette 30,000). By comparison 
the three Sheffield papers purchased 261,500 stamps (Report from the Select Com- 


mittee on Newspaper Stamps, p. 544, H.C., 1851 (558), XVII). 
32 Mercury, 4 January 1845, p. 8. 
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Probably the most valuable kind of article was the publication 
of occasional, general, reflective reviews of the Council’s purpose 
and efficiency. Thus, in the languid 1840’s, the Bristol Times alleged 
that “the Council are becoming effete, and doing nothing worthy 
of the municipal government of a great city’’.33 The “prevalent 
lethargy” was blamed by the Gazette on a lack of popular interest 
in municipal elections and affairs.3+ Four years later in 1848, the 
Mirror somewhat unfairly compared the councils of Liverpool and 
Bristol and looked forward eagerly to the day when the office of 
councillor would become of “‘much greater labour, responsibility, 
and, consequently, honour than at present’’.>> The radically-inclined 
Mercury called for action, a widening of vision, and escape from 
the prison of “‘merely directing the management and payment of 
money’’. Liberals were adamant that religion and politics were taboo 
in the Council Chamber, and so the Mercury’s suggestion that church 
rates, protection of voters and extension of the suffrage were appro- 
priate subjects for the municipal agenda°*° was rather disingenuous. 
On the whole, press attacks were isolated and fitful. The newspapers 
apparently found little remiss in the Council’s general strategy and 
certainly over the major issues of the 1840’s they were sympathetic 
rather than hostile. 

Did public opinion in these formative years help or hinder the 
Council’s plans? With one notable exception, what are now called 
community-action groups did not manifest themselves. This was 
principally because the relationship between the citizens and the 
Council underwent a dramatic transformation. It was felt that the 
Council was working for and not against Bristol’s interests, that 
citizens could express grievances to their ward representatives and 
through them to Council, that dissent now had an outlet in the 
_ Council itself. Grosser forms of misspending and maladministration 
were now precluded, and public opinion could express itself at the 
annual elections. In examining the place of public opinion, however, 
it must not be forgotten that the opportunity to influence directly 
the Council’s policy did not extend beyond the few thousand inhabi- 
tants who paid the rates or exercised the franchise. Thus, exaggera- 
tion must be guarded against in depicting the situation as one of 
continual and close contact between the municipal body and the 
people. 

Most of the sniping at the Council in the initial period was 
organized by the Liberal Association. This body was behind the quo 
warranto action in 1836 over Fripp’s eligibility as a councillor, it 
being asserted that his qualification as a director of the Bristol Life 
Insurance Office was invalid, as he neither occupied nor paid rates 
on the premises in question. It was not clear whether the motivation 


33 Bristol Times, quoted in Gazette, 24 October 1844, p. 3. 
34 Gazette, 6 November 1844, p. 3. 

35 Mirror, 13 May 1848, p. 3. 

3° Mercury, 5 February 1848, p. 3. 
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was party spite, personal enmity or the professed desire to clarify 
a legal doubt. The Liberal Association won its case, but as judgment 
was not delivered until after Fripp’s term had expired, it was only 
a hollow victory.?’ After the 1835 election, the Liberal Association 
whipped up public feeling, petitioned for redress over electoral in- 
equities and urged another, more radical measure of municipal 
reform, including the abolition of aldermen and the introduction 
of the secret ballot.*® Although the petition was unheeded, the 
Conservatives were not entirely at ease, and when Lord Melbourne, 
in the context of a debate on Irish municipal reform, mentioned 
that Bristol had enjoyed many benefits from the operation of the 
1835 Act, a reaction occurred. Local Conservatives presented a peti- 
tion arguing that, despite Conservative control of the Council, such 
a claim was baseless. One result was an ironical inversion of roles, 
with the Liberals defending the Conservative Town Council and 
calling on the public to bear witness to the benefits flowing from 
the new system.*° The resulting public meeting duly passed resolu- 
tions to this effect, but it was more important for another reason: 
it was the last partisan public gathering on contentious municipal 
matters in the period being studied. 

An example from the tail-end of this rancorous era was The 
Bristol Municipal Annual for 1838, scurrilously penned by a diehard 
‘‘No Party Man’”’ who did not seem worried about libel. Extremely 
unflattering biographical sketches of unnamed but recognizable 
Liberal councillors were intermingled with adulatory portraits of 
prominent Conservatives. Of William Herapath it was said that: 


Whilst leader of a gang of seditious paupers, this man rejoiced 
in the title of a straightforward Radical—He is a real coward, 
and a low tearing dissenter. 


James Wood, a conscientious respected Liberal was viciously 
maligned: 


He preaches piety and goodwill amongst men and then—roars 
like a bull, and foams at the mouth, if things go against him. You 
may trace the course of a snail by its slime. 


About John Drake, a councillor-magistrate, the work was equally 
cutting: 


He is in “the scrape’’; ignorant as a horse, and he deserves. to 
be horse-whipped. 


37 See Gazette, 4 February 1836, p. 3 and 17 February 1836, p. 3. 

38 [bid., 4 February 1836, pp. 1-2. 

39 See broadside entitled “‘Working of the Municipal Corporation Reform Act in 
Bristol”’ in Volume of Newscuttings 1747-1864, also, Volume of Broadsides, 1789- 
1848; Gazette, 1 June 1837, p. 2. 
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Defamatory diatribes of this kind were on their last legs: henceforth 
antagonism was directed against measures, not men or their politics. 

Discontent abated in intensity in the 1840’s. Allegedly extravagant 
spending, or an increase in rates, guaranteed that letters of com- 
plaint to the newspapers would be composed, but their tone was 
normally mild. When the Mayor’s allowance was restored to £700 
per annum in 1843, one irate correspondent suggested that some 
mechanism should be devised for consulting the ratepayers when 
such spending was envisaged.*° There were, too, numerous requests 
to the Council to take action, one notorious example being com- 
plaints over the fetid state of the Frome.*! The Council did not claim 
any right to be immune from external pressure and two incidents 
suggest that it was susceptible to such pressure. First, the tenacious 
fight put up by the Quakers resulted in the removal from the 1837 
Encroachment Bill of a clause authorizing the upkeep of the Mayor’s 
Chapel from the borough fund.*? On another occasion, the hostility 
of the ratepayers prevented the implementation of the improvement 
proposals made in 1845.43 Those who disapproved of the Council’s 
work could always show their displeasure by standing at elections 
as independents, as happened over issues such as the transfer of the 
docks and public health. Those with ample funds could waste them 
in trying to thwart Bills promoted by the Council, but such means 
were employed by individuals rather than by significant sectors of 
the community. 

Apart from the unstable early period, it was only over the question 
of a free port and the transfer of the docks to the City that the 
public shed its habitual indifference to municipal activities.44 The 
array of petitions bearing thousands of signatures, the meteoric rise 
of the Free Port Association, the clamorous public meetings and 
the abundant press coverage all indicate that more of the public were 
involved in this question than over any other issue, including muni- 
cipal reform, in the preceding three decades. An 1847 poem, 
““Bristowa’s Prophecy”, by Francis Barham,*> caught the mood of 
longing to recreate former glories which had shamefully been allowed 
to depart. In the final four stanzas the author holds the torch aloft: 


Then the spirit of Union shall once more illume 

The cities that skulk in that darkness of hell, 

Which harsh sects and parties unblushing assume, 

As smugglers choose fogs, for their blundering pell-mell. 


Then true, honest thinkers,—those martyrs of God, 
Who now stand forsaken in silence and scorn,— 


40 Mercury, 25 November 1843, p. 3. 

41 P.C, (2), 19 March 1839, p. 570. See also P.C. (5), 15 July 1844, p. 4 (lighting 
fires on ships) and P.C. (6), 8 February 1848, p. 45 (library). 

42 Journal, 10 June 1837, p. 2. 

43 Supra, pp. 168-169. 

44 Supra, pp. 175-176. 
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Shall speak their bold prophecies fearless abroad, 
And prepare all mankind for Truth’s heavenlier morn. 


They shall link in one permanent, brotherly band 

The best of the sons of this City of fame; 

And by great men, once more, shall great actions be plann’d, 
Not pitiful jobberies unworthy our name. 


They shall win back Free Commerce to Bristol again; 
‘‘Free-Trade in Free-Port” our bold motto shall be; 
And all men, who now of their interest complain, 
Shall find their best interest in just liberty. 


Here was the articulation of a belief, almost religious in its fervour, 
that engulfed people from all classes of society. The Free Port 
Association was also a model of how a pressure group could attain 
its ends through official channels. However, the episode was excep- 
tional. Most Bristolians accepted municipal policy, and concord 
between the parties on civic affairs made effective opposition very 
difficult. Whether this acquiescence resulted from a feeling of satis- 
faction, from the impossibility of trying to influence decisions, or 
simply from plain inertia, cannot now be ascertained. To the Council, 
what mattered was the fact, not the underlying explanation. 

This passivity enabled the Council to speak with more assurance 
as the voice of Bristol, although its opportunities to arrange public 
displays were severely curtailed. It could arrange a procession 
in honour of Queen Victoria’s accession defrayable from the 
borough fund, but the costs of celebrating her coronation had 
to be met by private subscription.*° Expenditure on feasts, proces- 
sions and the like were now prohibited, except where higher authority 
permitted, and this cramped the Council’s style. To their great annoy- 
ance, the councillors had to provide £142 from their pockets to 
finance civic entertainment during the 1836 conference of the British 
Association in order to honour the commitment accepted by the 
Corporation.*”7 Even the eagerly-awaited visit of Prince Albert in 
July 1843 to launch the Great Britain removed only a trifling £42 
from the civic purse. The brunt of the expense was borne by the 
proprietors, the Great Western Steam Ship Company. A mere £200 
a year was the maximum that could be donated to “good works”, 
and none of this could be given to any religious charity. Generally 
speaking, Council had to be satisfied with processing, formally 
attending the cathedral, despatching humble addresses when each 
royal birth occurred, and expressing alarm about declining trade. 
None of these activities offended any substantial section of the 
population. 

In matters concerning religion, the Council had to be very careful. 
A few staunch Nonconformists had a rooted objection to its taking 


4©P.C, (2), 31 May 1838, pp. 369-370. 
47 Mercury, 14 July 1836, p. 4. 
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any side whatsoever on religion, even if it was for liberty and toler- 
ance. The vast majority had no such compunction in expressing their 
views, but were careful to be sufficiently catholic not to alienate 
moderate Nonconformists. In 1836 the proposal to abolish the see 
of Bristol and unite it with Gloucester provoked a vigorous protest 
from the Council about “‘this retrograde step diminishing the status 
of the city’.*® This outburst probably was consonant with popular 
feeling. A few months later the Council supported a proposal to 
remove civil disabilities on Jews,*+® because some of the leading mem- 
bers wanted to have several prominent Jewish merchants as fellow 
councillors. All niceties of Protestant religious distinction were sub- 
merged over the papal decision to re-establish a Catholic hierarchy 
in 1850. A motion expressing disgust at “the audacious endeavours 
of the Pope of Rome to usurp Ecclesiastical Dominion in this 
Realm’’>° passed without dissent, although a handful abstained. 
Even the Conservatives, no admirers of Lord John Russell, noted 
with “‘lively satisfaction” his “‘timely and constitutional declaration” 
about the Government’s intention to resist. Both the abolition of 
the bishopric of Bristol and the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy 
excited widespread indignation, and it is a fair assumption that over 
these issues the Council was in step with mass opinion. 

Considering the period as a whole, the most important factors 
which affected the municipal task were the changing party strengths 
and attitudes. The retention of power by the Conservatives from 
1835 onwards was probably to Bristol’s advantage. For a time, while 
the Liberals still saw a chance of gaining power, they subordinated 
municipal to party interests. Both sides needed to maintain party 
enthusiasm at a high pitch, and in capitalizing on the opportunities 
to dominate both the Charity Trustees and the Justices of the Peace 
the Liberals were simply playing the same ruthless game as the 
Tories. 

Once the Liberals realized that the Conservative majority was 
permanent and saw that the Council was not being perverted by 
the Conservatives for their own purposes, the municipal atmosphere 
underwent a dramatic change for the better. Apart from Cunning- 
ham and C. B. Fripp, all the front-rank Liberals survived the electoral 
disasters at the end of the 1830’s and made a notable contribution 
to the Council’s work, especially on the major committees.°*! In the 
1840’s, with the tacit approval of the Conservatives, the Liberals 
recovered their strength by some five or six seats. Party feeling sank 
to a low ebb and uncontested elections were common. As the Gazette 
commented in 1848: 


No hot and hasty partisans, with anxiety depicted on their coun- 
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tenances, were seen rushing in frantic haste through the miry 
streets, no reluctant voters dragged to the poll, no cars rattling 
along with the halt, the lame, or the blind, no bribing, bullying 
or bibbling, no fighting or speechifying, no broken heads and no 
damaged metaphors. > 


By 1851 we find the curious situation of Liberals actually filling in 
and submitting the nomination papers of Conservatives. 

In 1850, the Council was no longer split into two conflicting 
factions. Even Visger, that unrepentant Radical, could talk of the 
“good spirit which now prevailed”’ and remark that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, party feeling was unknown.°*? A casual 
observer at a Council meeting would have been hard pressed to 
attach party labels to the members. The occasional outbursts of 
feeling, such as that arising from the replacement of Charity Trustees 
in 1851, merely served to remind those concerned that municipal 
business was more effectively conducted when party was relegated 
to the background. 

It must be said that the electorate became even more placid than 
did the Council, where contentious issues still produced meaningful 
debate about policy and sharp divisions of opinion, albeit not on 
party lines. Other principles were coming to supplant those of 
partisanship, and this gave the merits of any particular case a better 
opportunity of prevailing with the majority. Party considerations 
were never completely banished, but they were moderated in such 
a way as to allow the pursuit of an agreed, though not necessarily 
progressive policy to meet what were believed to be the needs of 
the city. : 


52 Gazette, 2 November 1848, p. 8. 
53 Journal, 16 November 1850, p. 3. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Unlike the booming, vibrant cities of the North, Bristol owed but 
a modest debt to the Industrial Revolution, and had “moved through 
the first half of the century at a slower, more dignified pace’’.! This 
was reflected in its population curve. The total of 137,300 (61,621 
males and 75,707 females) which the 1851 census recorded was very 
respectable, but the average annual growth of 1,500 during the 
preceding decade represented only a 1% yearly gain, and was well 
exceeded by Leeds (2,000) and Sheffield (2,400), two comparable 
cities. There were 20,873 inhabited houses, 1,659 empty and 199 in 
the course of construction,” figures which did not suggest that the 
city was bursting at the seams. In fact, Bristol’s once cherished status 
as the kingdom’s second city had long since been surrendered, both 
in terms of population, by which criterion it had slumped to sixth, 
and in terms of trade, in which it was behind London, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Hull, and, distressingly, Southampton.? Differential 
development was still characteristic. Population in the ancient city 
was steady at about 60,000, while in suburbs such as Clifton it rose 
from 14,177 to 17,634 between 1841 and 1851 and in St. Philip and 
Jacob from 21,590 to 24,961 in the same period. An excellent example 
of this fundamental shift in the balance is provided in the 1851 
valuation survey.* At that date over half the 24,085 dwellings rated 
stood in areas first incorporated by the Act of 1835, and the 
2,718 houses assessed in Clifton alone contributed one-fifth of the 
gross rateable value of £516,092. In the period between this survey 
and one conducted in 1836 to facilitate striking of the first rate, 
Bristol’s rateable value had risen by approximately 36%, but six 
of the small inner parishes had not altered materially. 

Every trader and importer knew that Bristol’s commerce had been 
in the doldrums, relatively speaking. In 1850 there was a firm expecta- 
tion that with the port’s administration reformed, there would be 


' Patrick McGrath, “Bristol since 1497”, Bristol and its Adjoining Counties, ed. 
C. M. MacInnes and W. F. Whittard (Bristol: British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1955), p. 215. 

2 Census of Great Britain 1851, Pt. 1, Vol. I, p. 112. 

3 According to a Return showing for each year, 1816-1850 inclusive, the number 
of vessels and their tonnage entered inwards and cleared outwards at each of twelve 
principal ports. (P.P., (Accounts and Papers, Vol. 22) 1851 (656), LII, p. 213). 
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a healthy resurgence, and perhaps even a reversal of her painful 
eclipse. There was still a foundation of traditional trading with the 
West Indies, Canada, South America, Ireland, Russia, the Mediter- 
ranean and the African coast. Lord John Russell’s imposition of 
a uniform sugar duty (1849) was hastening the demise of the sugar 
trade with the West Indies, but imports like timber, dye-woods, 
grain and fruit and exports such as metals, cotton, glass and coal 
were still being transhipped in bulk. Unquestionably, the port was 
the city’s lifeline: each week an average of fifteen vessels discharged 
foreign imports alongside another ninety lighters and merchantmen 
engaged in the Irish and coasting trades.° Bristol had a nationwide 
reputation for its manufactures of sugar, tobacco and floor-cloths, 
but the output of metal, soap, glass, pottery, chemical and ship- 
building industries also made a major contribution to her gross 
economic product. 

Bristol was first and foremost a trading city and its connection 
by rail with Gloucester and the Midlands, Taunton, and London 
augmented its many natural advantages. Without forsaking its tradi- 
tional means of livelihood, it managed to reap some of the benefits 
accruing from the Industrial Revolution without suffering very 
markedly from its more unpleasant features. 

Clifton resembled Bath, but its elegant crescents and social graces 
were not typical of Bristol as a whole. On the basis that 55% of 
the dwellings were rated below £11, the Public Health Report of 1850 
deduced that over half the population, that is about 74,000, were 
artisans and labourers.° This is supported by statistics which showed 
that there was an average ratio of six people to each dwelling. This 
meant that in lower class districts serious overcrowding was common, 
since there must have been about ten people in the typical poky 
tenement. Since housing was so unsatisfactory, grog shops flourished. 
There were some 900 establishments selling beer and spirits with an 
estimated annual turnover of £350,000.’ By way of contrast, Bristol 
supported only 138 butchers, 130 bakers and 48 grocers. 

Spiritual needs of a more orthodox variety were still being catered 
for on a generous scale. Matthews’s Directory for 1851 lists thirty-six 
Anglican churches, forty-three Nonconformist chapels and meeting 
places, five Roman Catholic chapels and one synagogue. According 
to the 1851 religious census,® which was based on a larger survey 
area than the municipal boundaries established in 1835, 81,985 
persons out of a total of 181,809 attended church in Bristol on 31 
March of that year, and of these 58% went to Anglican services. 


5 Calculated from statistics in G. T. Clark, 1850 Public Health Report, p. 14. On 
Bristol’s trade and economy see R. A. Buchanan and Neil Cossons, The Industrial 
Archaeology of the Bristol Region (Newton Abbot, 1969), pp. 13-20 and A. J. Pugsley, 
Some contributions towards the study of the economic development of Bristol in the 
18th and 19th centuries (University of Bristol: M.A. Thesis, 1921). 

°G. T. Clark, 1850 Public Health Report, p. 37. 

7G. T. Clark, 1/850 Public Health Report, p. 156. 
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Studies of the 1851 religious census indicate that nationally church 
attendance was in decline, and this was probably the case in Bristol. 
Many of Bristol’s charitable institutions, which abounded for almost 
every conceivable purpose, were sponsored by, or associated with, 
churches, and this decline in the number of practising Christians 
may have rekindled the determination of those involved in the work 
of charities to keep them going. Without even thinking about such 
modern municipal obligations as housing and social welfare, the 
Council had a daunting task in providing basic physical amenities 
and maintaining law and order.° 

The former Corporation had acquired the power to intervene in 
the affairs of other authorities. Sometimes this was in the form of 
participation decreed by statute, sometimes it was made possible 
through common membership of the bodies concerned, and in one 
case it took the form of the right to select the personnel. With one 
exception—the appointment of Justices—the Council formed in 
1835 retained all the powers possessed by its predecessor in this 
respect. There can be no serious doubt that the reformed body was 
meant to be a general authority for Bristol. Yet paradoxically, 
although its status was greatly strengthened, for example, by the 
right to levy rates, the hold it exerted over other authorities in Bristol 
may actually have decreased. 

The extent to which the new Council was connected with other 
authorities was considerable. Every January!® it deputed certain 
councillors to be Guardians of the Poor (13); Turnpike Trustees (43); 
Dock Company directors (9); Dock Company voting members (43); 
Trustees for the dock sinking fund (1); Trustees of the Cattle Market 
(15); Trustees for assessing and ordering the rates (12 aldermen); 
Commissioners for the Court of Conscience (13); Governors of 
Temple Hospital (4); Visitors to the Lunatic Asylum (3); and 
Trustees of Kitchen’s and Jackson’s charities (12). In addition, until 
the Paving Commissioners were abolished in 1851,'! the Mayor and 
aldermen exercised the right to select their personnel. 

There is, however, very little evidence to indicate whether those 
appointed by the Council to other authorities played an active role 
or exercised much influence. As far as we know, the ex officio Council 
members did not adopt an overbearing attitude, except possibly in 
the affairs of the Dock Company. Where Council members were 
not in the majority, there is virtually no indication of any but a 
nominal involvement. Certainly as regards the Guardians of the Poor 
and the Turnpike Trustees, the Council did not seek to impose any 
policy. In the normal course of «vents, the Council was rarely in- 
volved with other public bodies. ; 


°6& 7 Will. IV, c.105, cl. VIII gave the new councils authority to do everything 
(except criminal and civil judicature) formerly done by the aldermen and corporations. 
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The most venerable ad hoc body was the Incorporation of the 
Poor, which tried to keep the problems of poverty within manage- 
able bounds. Very quickly after 1835, the councillor-guardians 
started to interpret their duties as merely formal: in 1837 the numbers 
attending seven meetings of the Guardians were respectively 7, 2, 
1, 5, 1, 1, 1.!2 It is tragic that the Incorporation of the Poor’s papers 
were destroyed by a bomb during World War II,!* but it can be 
deduced from the Council’s minutes that it had next to no concern 
with care of the poor, apart from the special case of lunatic paupers. 
A similar state of affairs applied to the Turnpike Trustees, perhaps 
in part because of the Trust’s great reputation. It was the second 
largest in the country, but only eighteen of its 163 miles of main- 
tained highway lay within the borough.'* Before the agitation to 
adopt the Public Health Act, the Paving Commissioners were left 
severely alone. However, when the Council resolved to liquidate them 
and assume their authority, it encountered stiff resistance,!> and its 
“board of selection’’ petulantly refused to include in the last list 
a popular, veteran commissioner, H. W. Bucknall, who had been 
a trenchant critic of the takeover.!® 

If any ad hoc body could make trouble for the Council, it was 
the Dock Company. Technically, the Council was strongly placed 
to get its way, but in practice its position was weak. As early as 
1837 several Council dock directors declined reappointment on the 
grounds that they were powerless to alter the course of events.!’ 
In 1842, John Vining, a Conservative alderman, opposed the re- 
nomination of the outgoing directors because they had not curbed 
the Company’s hostility towards the mercantile interest. Supported 
by the Liberals and a few Conservative ‘“‘defectors”, he succeeded 
in having half the outgoing panel rejected.!® The reason the Com- 
pany was so utterly unreceptive to the Council’s views was revealed 
during the 1846 selection. It appeared that the proprietary directors 
regarded the Council’s appointees as inferior delegates, who had no 
mandate to interfere with finances or to restrict dividends.!° Quite 
possibly the related questions of the level of dock dues and the 
municipalization of the port would have been more amenable to 
solution had the Council’s representatives been able to take a firmer 
line.?° 

In the affairs of the two newly created bodies, the Charity Trustees 

12 Webb Collection on Local Government, p. 226. 

13See E. E. Butcher, Bristol Corporation of the Poor 1696—1898 (Bristol Historical 
Association pamphlet, 29, 1972). 

14 See pamphlet in Central Reference Library, Bristol Turnpikes: Report of commit- 
tee of investigation, 1853. Having more than redeemed its debts, the Bristol Trust 
consented to its abolition in November 1867, and the toll gates were dismantled. 

15 Supra, pp. 178-180. 

'© Mirror, 19 July 1851, p. 8. 

17 Gazette, 5 January 1837, p. 3. 

18 Ibid., 6 January 1842, p. 4. 


'9 Journal, 3 January 1846, p. 8. 
20 Supra, pp. 166-169. 
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and the Justices of the Peace, there was very little scope for overt 
municipal intervention. We have already seen how the Conservatives 
had been frustrated over the nomination of the Justices.2! Three- 
quarters of the original balanced list mutually agreed upon by the 
two parties had consisted of councillors, but even after Lord John 
Russell had intervened in the interests of the Liberals, two-thirds 
of those finally chosen were councillors. For their part, the Con- 
servatives were far more concerned with adequate party representa- 
tion than with the need for the Bench to hold views consonant with 
those of the Council majority. 

There was a slight overlap in jurisdiction between the Council and 
the Justices with regard to the gaols, but even here, as the Town 
Clerk pointed out in 1840, all the Council could do was to refuse 
to vote funds. It had no power to interfere with the supervision of 
the gaols, notwithstanding periodic agitation against such practices 
as enforced silence and separation.*? Any direct intervention in penal 
administration would have been legally questionable, but there was 
of course an informal channel of communication between the 
Council and the Justices, since so many councillors sat on the 
Bench. 

It will be recalled that a major dispute occurred over the initial 
selection of Charity Trustees in 1836.73 One difference from the 
situation regarding the Justices was that the Council had no statutory 
right to submit nominations. Quite understandably in view of the 
financial entanglements, the Council conceived that it had an over- 
riding interest in the matter, and in September 1836 it compiled a 
list of eighteen, perfectly balanced in party, but containing fifteen 
councillors.2+ Presumably the Court of Chancery had serious reser- 
vations about this weighted list, for it ruled that the trustees should 
number twenty-one, of whom a maximum of twelve should be coun- 
cillors. When deadlock was reached over who should enjoy the 
majority, the Conservatives in a fit of pique terminated the Council’s 
involvement.*> Thus, the initiative reverted to those who had origin- 
ally filed a petition for the establishment of Charity Trustees. These 
happened to be the Liberal councillors Cunningham and George 
Sanders, and the final outcome was a board heavily dominated by 
Liberals, although less so by councillors. In the protracted wrangle 
over the charity funds and endowments,”° these councillor-trustees 
must sometimes have been in a dilemma as to where their loyalty 
primarily lay. However, the fact that Liberal councillors controlled 
the Charity Trustees, who were in dispute with a Conservative- 
controlled Council, kept the issues reasonably well defined. Evidently 

21 Supra, p. 148. 

22 Gazette, 7 May 1840, p. 3. 

23 Supra, pp. 148-149. 

24P.C. (1), 6 September 1836, p. 228. 

25 Ibid., 13 September 1836, p. 233. See also Gazette, 15 September 1836, p. 3 and 


Journal, 29 April 1837, p. 2. 
2° Supra, pp. 153-156. 
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there were no “traitors” at the Board, which never contemplated 
negotiating by appeasement. Finally in 1842 the Board precipitated 
a settlement by conciliatory gestures, an act which shows that they 
were an autonomous body, in no way subservient to the Council. 

Until almost the middle of the century, there was thus little ex- 
pression of the Council’s supposed superior status to other governing 
bodies in Bristol. It is true that it had an ex officio role in many 
of them, but this was not exploited, even in the case of the Dock 
Company. In practice, there was little evidence of the idea of a two- 
tier structure in local government, and measured in terms of the 
various rates collected in Bristol, the Council exercised supervision 
over only 25% of local government matters. However, a change of 
the greatest magnitude was imminent. By absorbing first the Dock 
Company and then the Paving Commissioners in its dual role as 
Local Board of Health, the Council greatly extended its sphere of 
influence. After the municipalization of the docks in 1848, 334% 
of the total rates collected in Bristol went to the Council. After the 
adoption of the Public Health Act in 1851, the proportion was 50%. 
The Council was now as important as all the other bodies combined 
and managed a revenue which soon exceeded £100,000 a year. 

The assumption of public health functions is an appropriate point 
at which to stop a study of the Council’s evolution, for the trend 
towards centralization of functions had probably been carried to 
an optimum stage. Though sound historical and practical reasons 
could be adduced for the continuation of the separate administration 
of justice, the poor and charities, the Council had matured to the 
extent that it was clearly pre-eminent among the various bodies 
concerned with local government in Bristol. Equally clearly, it was 
the obvious institution to which additional functions could be en- 
trusted by the central government. And so in time the Council 
became responsible for the asylum (1846) and the library (1854), 
street improvements (1865), river police (1872), refuse disposal and 
parks (1875), fire protection (1877), electrical supply (1882), artisans’ 
dwellings (1887), housing of the working classes (1890) and the 
museum and art gallery (1890). 


In certain ways the 1835 Act produced remarkably little change 
in the government of Bristol, whatever may have happened nation- 
ally in terms of a profound revolution which swept away the old 
order. In many respects power remained in the hands of the same 
kind of people as before. Once the administration of the city settled 
down, few Bristolians would have believed that their city had 
experienced any significant upheaval. Kington had anticipated that 
in the reformed system party feelings would be excluded and the 
demarcation of neutral ground in the form of the Council Chamber 
would prove fatal to political life.2” If we leave aside the first few 
turbulent years, his prediction proved correct. Nevertheless, the word 

27J, B. Kington, A Burgess’s Letters, Municipal Reform section, letter 1, p. 7. 
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“revolutionary” is not altogether inapt, because a remarkable trans- 
formation in attitude did take place. The new municipal government 
evoked a distinctly different response from the citizens and this 
was the most profound consequence of the Municipal Corporations 
Act in Bristol. 


Structurally, the three tiers of an annually-chosen Mayor, the 
aldermen and a larger group of councillors, were left intact. Alder- 
men were still chosen by co-option, but the introduction of election 
for the Council was an innovation of the first magnitude. However, 
the intention to make councillors periodically accountable was often 
frustrated by the frequency of unopposed elections and by bipartisan 
arrangements to share out ward seats. Until they chose to vacate 
them, the majority of members of both of the old Corporation and 
the new Council could in effect retain their places for as long as 
they wished. In both the old Corporation and the new Council, the 
full meeting was the ultimate authority. Both made much use of the 
committee system, but the new Council eliminated most of its 
defects.2® Very wisely, the Council kept a much stricter rein on the 
activities of its officers than had its predecessor, although it made 
little change in the staffing structure. The Act of 1835 had conferred 
on the citizens an enhanced role. Admittedly the proletariat was still 
disenfranchised and the burgesses still comprised only 20% of the 
householders, but a breakthrough had been made with acceptance 
of the principle of representation. Implicit in the Act was the creed 
that the Council and its members were the servants of those who 
elected them. Although there was no statutory obligation to secure 
public approval for municipal schemes, in the last resort the Council 
was answerable for its deeds to a growing section of the community. 

Politically, the old Corporation had been solidly Tory. Once the 
Conservatives captured control of the aldermen, the Conservative 
ascendancy in the new Council was never threatened. Every alder- 
man chosen between 1822 and 1835 was Tory, as were all but five 
of the thirty-eight elevated to this status between 1836 and 1851. 
Both in the 1820’s and in the 1840’s the opposition was in some 
danger of disappearing, only to be rescued by the governing party, 
which allowed it to recover some dignity. Interference in national 
affairs was avoided by both sides, but they both showed a preference 
for officers whose political views and sympathies coincided with their 
own. As regards parliamentary elections, there is no evidence that 
municipal funds were expended for this purpose. Both sides were 
disposed to support the Anglican church and to deplore any threats 
to it such as Catholic Emancipation and the restoration of the Papal 
hierarchy in 1850. In the final fifteen years of the old Corporation, 
partisanship in proceedings was missing, mainly because there was 
no contending group to act as an opposition. The situation was 


28 E.g., the absence of a finance committee; the proliferation of types of com- 
mittee; the tendency to overlook reporting back. 
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reversed in the opening five years of the new system, with partisan- 
ship never far away, and often bursting out intemperately over 
divisive issues. It was only in the 1840’s, when all challenges to 
Conservative supremacy had vanished, that dissension within the 
ranks of the dominant party came to be regarded as harmless. 

The composition of the new elected Council did not differ dramati- 
cally from that of the old Corporation. Merchants still dominated, 
and as before, their colleagues were on the whole professional men, 
notably attorneys and lawyers, not retail tradesmen. They were not 
likely to be gentry or nobility. As in the pre-1835 period, most 
members of the governing body were staunch Anglicans, but both 
bodies contained a leavening of Nonconformists. However, the day 
of the openly agnostic or atheist councillor was just dawning in 1850. 
Some differences in age patterns did exist, but they did not disguise 
the fact that both bodies were generally made up of men in the prime 
of life who believed themselves to be in every way the leaders of 
Bristol, a claim which few were disposed to dispute. 


Thus in Bristol, municipal reform did not lead to “‘the immediate 
transfer of power to new classes’’,?° but it did cautiously introduce 
a new kind of councillor. Examples of this new breed such as Visger, 
Shaw, Gibbs and George Thomas were men of spirit, vigour and 
responsibility. A contemporary commented on the first echelon of 
councillors that while they were “highly respectable and intelligent 
citizens for the most part”, they were not of “the grand Aldermanic 
supreme ‘Select Vestry’, ‘calipash and calipee’ strains of their 
predecessors’’.3° 

A decade later, a local publicist left his impression of the Council: 


Full loudly did ye Mayor’s hammer sound, and called ye knots 
and groupes, ... when, straightway, they did take theire seats 
upon ye sofas and ye benches round by which alone did know 
that they were of ye Councille, for, truth to saye, they looked a 
motley groupe, made up of lawyers, doctors, a few merchants, 
and some retail trades. Looked again round ye Chamber, and 
but for fear of being turned out, was sorely tempted to exclaime 
aloud “‘Where be ye Daniels and ye Caves—ye Eltons and ye 
Baillies—ye Bushes and ye Protheroes—ye Aikens and ye Frippes 
29G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History: a survey of six centuries, Chaucer to 
Queen Victoria (London, 1944), p. 526. 

30 **Reminiscences by ‘L’ of Bristol’s First Reformed Council and its Councillors”; 
Times & Mirror, 2 April 1888, p. 5. Calipash and calipee are gelatinous substances 
in turtles regarded as dainties by gourmets. They would have been on the menus 
of grand dinners given by wealthy citizens. 

3! This assessment of occupation is shaky. In 1850 there were only five doctors 
and five lawyers on the Council, but fourteen manufacturers and twenty-two mer- 
chants. The “retail traders”’ category apparently includes many of this latter group 
whose businesses dealt directly with consumers. While not invalidating the main drift 
of the description, it should be remembered that unless the author was a reporter, 
councillor, or had been smuggled in, he was only fictionally present at the meeting. 
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—and ye score of other worthies—ye men of stalwart minds—that 
were wont to grace ye Councille-Chamber,”—but being told they 
were all gone, did, truth to speake, think most irreverently of their 
successors. 32 


These two quotations imply that the grandees, swells and blue bloods 
typical of the old Corporation had been replaced by those who, for 
all their superficial similarity of breeding, lacked that indefinable 
something, a perhaps larger-than-life dimension. 


In many respects, the functions of the new Council did not differ 
markedly from those of the old Corporation. Until the Redcliffe 
and other improvements were commenced in the 1840’s, the Council 
did little that could not have been done by the Corporation. It is 
true that it went far beyond the strict letter of the Act of 1835 in 
its endeavour to establish an adequate and efficient police force, but 
on the other hand, until it became involved with the docks and 
public health, it actually exercised fewer functions than had the 
Corporation.*> It was said of the reformed municipal government 
in Southampton that, apart from setting up a police force, it carried 
on much as before, but that it did its work in a more businesslike 
way.>* This comment could reasonably be applied to Bristol. 

Where the contrast between the old and new systems really 
becomes sharp is in the municipal body’s attitude to its place in the 
city. Kington, expressing his hopes about the benefits which would 
follow reform, defined the two outlooks: - 


We trust to find talent superseding inefficiency; a strong sense 
of public duty taking the place of carelessness or utter inatten- 
tion.>> 


Essentially, the old Corporation had looked upon itself as a private 
body which had graciously assumed some public duties. It was 
accountable only to itself. Its revenue in no way formed a public 
stock and could with equal propriety be used for feasts, salaries of 
ceremonial officers,3° or for the common good, the latter being 
purely ex gratia munificence. If Corporation’s interests conflicted 
with those of the city, the former prevailed. Any incursion into “‘its 
lawful rights and privileges” was resisted. It attempted to meet 
special needs by imposing special rates on the people of Bristol while 
retaining its own authority.3”7 The new Council, by way of contrast, 


32**Mr. Pipys his Diary: Ye Towns Councille of Bristowe II’, Mirror, 15 
December 1849, p. 8. 

33 After 1846 only one civil court remained for the Council to supervise. 

34 A. Temple Patterson, A History of Southampton, Vol. Il, p. 1. 

35 J, B. Kington, op. cit., letter I, p. 7. 

36 See W. Ivor Jennings, Principles of Local Government Law (London: University 
Press, 1931), p. 47. 

37Qn this topic generally see F. H. Spencer, Municipal Origins: An Account of 
English Private Bill Legislation Relating to Local Government 1740-1835 (London, 
1911), pp. 40-41. 
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had meaning only in terms of representing the citizens and their 
aspirations. Everything it did was axiomatically “a public service”. 
It might misunderstand or mismanage the public interest, but it could 
not deliberately flout it. Perhaps the two divergent philosophies are 
best illustrated by their respective reactions to the state of trade. 
The Corporation had at first denied that trade was declining, and 
when this view was shown to be untenable, it asserted that the 
decline was due to factors beyond its control. The prosperity of the 
city, in so far as it depended on commerce, was left in the unsym- 
pathetic hands of the Dock Company. On the other hand, the new 
Council maintained strenuous and continuous pressure on the Com- 
pany to reduce dues and keep installations in good repair. Three 
times between 1839 and 1848, the Council sought to take over the 
docks.3® Citizens could probably identify with the new Council’s 
aspirations, but there had been no bond between the citizens and 
the old Corporation. One consequence of the recurring antipathy 
was that the citizens would not countenance the imposition of a 
county rate. Because of this, the security the Corporation could offer 
for loans to carry out capital projects depended chiefly upon the 
estates. Compared with this, the Council was in a strong financial 
position. This was assured by the borough rate, reasonable economy, 
careful spending and proper financial supervision. Without question 
the Corporation had been sadly lacking in enterprise, but then, the 
new Council was not notably progressive either, and it had less 
excuse. Nevertheless, it was a marked improvement on the old regime 
in the way in which it transacted business and attracted talent to 
its ranks. 

In fairness, it must be remembered that the Corporation had been 
burdened by certain disadvantages. Only half of the population of 
Bristol came within its jurisdiction, whereas the Council controlled 
almost the entire built-up area of the city. Furthermore, little had 
been demanded of pre-reform bodies by the central government, and 
it was only after 1835 that municipal bodies came to be constrained 
by statute, inspection and the principle of ultra vires. Together, these 
stopped mis-spending and other abuses. Lastly, the Corporation of 
the period 1820-1835 cannot be blamed for instigating discord with 
the citizens. This had plagued relations for over a century and con- 
tinued irrespective of which party or faction controlled the Council 
House. 

Yet it must be stated that these extenuating circumstances, genuine 
though they are, constituted the very reasons why the construction 
of a sturdy framework of local government on the foundation of 
the old Corporation was simply not feasible. It had irrevocably 
alienated the confidence of the citizens and had little of substance 
to contribute to the government of Bristol in an era of growing 
population, rapid industrial development and aggressive private 
enterprise. Higher standards were being demanded, and however un- 

38 Supra, pp. 167-171. 
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impeachable its motives, the Corporation discredited itself by its 
select nature, its passion for secrecy and its self-centred concern. 
The new Council promised a much more responsive approach to 
civic affairs. In openly accepting its obligations to the city, it showed 
that it was like the Council in Southampton, ‘“‘much better attuned 
to time and circumstances’’.*° There was no miraculous change over- 
night and until new functions came under its control, the Council 
stopped short of its full potential. Although the 1835 reform may 
have engendered a nationwide “‘civic enthusiasm such as had not 
existed before for many centuries”’,*° this mood was not character- 
istic of Bristol. The municipal millennium was not at hand in 1851, 
but at least the citizens and their rulers were on the same side. For all 
the Council’s hesitancy about tackling overdue reforms, faith in 
“Progress” had been vindicated, and Bristol was on the way to 
getting the government it deserved. 


39 A. Temple Patterson, Selection from Southampton Journals and Minutes, p. xix. 
49P. Ashley, Local and Central Government: A Comparative Study of England, 
France, Russia and the United States (London, 1906), p. 222. 
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1. Manuscript material 


The Bristol Archives Office possesses an outstanding collection of 
municipal records (see Elizabeth Ralph, Guide to the Bristol Archives 
Office, Corporation of Bristol, 1971). Proceedings of the Council 
are indexed and after 1835 record a growing amount of information. 
They are the indispensable foundation of any study of Bristol’s 
government. General records which augment these are the General 
Committee Book 1819-1835 and the Proceedings of the Mayor and 
Aldermen 1785-1836, which give an insight into the role played by 
this “inner cabinet’. For the old Corporation’s final period the only 
committee whose proceedings were recorded separately seems to 
have been the City Lands Committee whose proceedings are in the 
‘Surveyors Books 1829-1836. 

From its inception the new Council kept the proceedings of all 
major committees in separate books: these include the Charity Com- 
mittee Book 1837-1846; City Lands and Improvement Committee 
Book 1836-1839; Improvement Committee Minute Books 1841- 
1850; Finance Committee Books 1836-1850; Local Board of 
Health Committee Minute Book I 1851-1852; Watch Committee 
Minutes 1836-. A resume of the year’s financial transactions can 
be found in the Ledger 1818-1835 (for the old Corporation) 
and printed abstracts 1835- (for the new Council). Detailed entries 
appear in Journals E 1817-1825, F 1825-1832, G 1832-1835, H 
1836-1845, I 1846-1856, while the balances of the Ledger Books 
1818-1853 1836-1889 itemize amounts owed and due. The value 
of the Corporation’s property outside the city can be elicited 
from a survey and valuation of the city’s estates by Y. and J. P. 
Sturge in 1833, and the value of the City for rating purposes is 
recorded in surveys of 1823, 1837-1839 and 1851. Correspondence 
and other papers, giving detailed information about the activities 
of the Council and its officers at this time are filed in a special series 
of wooden boxes, and there are Town Clerk’s Letter Books from 
1841 to 1864. Two other useful series are the compilation by J. E. 
Davies on the mayor, Sir J. K. Haberfield, and the Registers of 
Wills which contain the value of many councillors’ estates at death. 

At the Chamber of Commerce offices is a book covering the period 
1823-1826 which records deliberations of the Board of Directors, 
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Standing Committee and General Meetings about the town dues 
controversy. Some interesting sidelights on municipal reform in 
Bristol are contained in the Vyvyan Papers at Cornwall Record 
Office, Truro, and the Pinney Papers, University of Bristol Library, 
help in an understanding of Charles Pinney’s predicament during 
and after the 1831 Riots. The long history of the municipalization 
of the docks is touched on in the Minutes of Evidence on Bristol 
Docks Transfer Bill, H.C. Evidence 1847-1848, Vol. 7; and in 
Opposed Private Bills Group 9 at the House of Lords Record Office. 
The Port of Bristol Authority has in its keeping minutes of the docks 
undertaking from 1791. On specific aspects of the port and its trade, 
the Merchant Venturers Society’s Calendar of Records Vol. III 
1801-1900 (compiled by John Latimer), in the Merchants’ Hall pro- 
vides an additional commentary. Another issue facing the reformed 
Council, the transfer of charity assets, can be viewed from two 
perspectives through the Loan Money Account Book 1739-1832 and 
the Bristol Charities Minute Book I 1836-1842. These documents 
are housed at the Charity Trustees’ office. In this study much atten- 
tion has been paid to the kind of people who governed Bristol. 
Manuscript material relating to this topic includes three series at 
Somerset House—the Registers of Births and Deaths, the Registers 
of Wills and Wills Probate and Admon Acts. Because a high pro- 
portion of non-Anglican councillors professed the Unitarian faith, 
further information is contained in the Lewin’s Mead Pew Book 
1801-1859 at the church and the Register of Baptisms, Lewin’s 
Mead 1718-1840 (Non-Parochial Registers) located in the Public 
Record Office. 


2. Contemporary printed sources 


For the thirty years covered by this study there are seven relevant 
parliamentary reports relating to the government of Bristol. Of the 
greatest importance are The First Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the Municipal Corporations of England and 
Wales: General Report and Report on the City and County of Bristol 
(H.C., 1835 (116), XXIII-XXVI) and the consequential Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to report and advise upon the Boundaries 
and Wards of certain Boroughs and corporate Towns (England and 
Wales) (H.C., 1837 (238), XXVI). Some information on political 
activity can be discovered in the Report of the Select Committee on 
Bribery (H.C., 1835 (547), VIII). The Report of the Commissioners 
for Enquiring concerning Charities in England and Wales: The Bristol 
Charities, Vol. Il, ed. T. J. Manchee, 1831, collects under one cover 
all the basic facts about the Corporation’s charities. Aspects of two 
crucial local issues of the 1840’s are dealt with in Admiralty Enquiry: 
Bristol Docks Transfer Act: Preliminary Enquiry by William Bald, 
Esq., C.E., (Minutes of Evidence and Report) (H.C., 1847-1848 
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(148-35), XXXI); and in the Health of Towns Commission: Report 
on the State of Bristol by Sir Henry de la Beche (H.M.S.O., 1845) 
and the more comprehensive Report to the General Board of Health 
on a Preliminary Enquiry into the Sewerage, Drainage, and Supply 
of Water and Sanitory Condition of the Inhabitants of the City and 

County of Bristol, by George T. Clark (H.M.S.O., 1850). The House 
of Lords Journal, 1835, LX VII contains a transcript of the testimony 
and cross-examination of Bristol’s representatives during the passage 
of the Municipal Corporations Act. Among the Parliamentary 
Accounts and Papers those on Advowsons (Vol. 4, 1836 (74), XL) 
and Shipping and Tonnage (Vol. 27, 1847 (123), CII) include statis- 
tics on two matters of importance to both the old Corporation and 
the new Council. 

_A balanced, and after 1835 full, picture of municipal affairs can 
be obtained by examining all four leading newspapers, the Gazette, 
Mercury, Mirror and Journal. The former two were anti-Tory and 
critical of the old Corporation. The Tory Journal inclined to give 
fanatical support to the old Corporation (except in the town dues 
controversy), while the Mirror was mildly Conservative. Acland’s 
Bristolian contains violent denunciations of the old Corporation. 
Between 1836 and 1841 the newspapers reported in great detail on 
the Council’s work and thereafter they concentrated on major issues. 

There are a great many broadsides, booklets and pamphlets. Most 
of such literature is held in the Bristol Public Library, either as 
individual items, or in collections, but two documents in the City 
Archives must be mentioned: these are the Abstract of Audited 
Accounts of the Treasurer of the Borough of Bristol, 1836-51, and 
A Schedule of the Land, Houses, Ground and Fee-Farm Rents and 
other Property belonging to the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of 
the City of Bristol, 1859. The ephemera in the Bristol Public Library 
is bound up in: Bristol Tracts (two series); Broadsides on the new 
County Rate 1832; Broadsides concerning the Mayor and Corpor- 
ation (1789-1848); Miscellaneous Newscuttings, Broadsides, etc. 
(1747-1864); and Trouble in Bristol by Politics, Fire and Pestilence. 
As might be expected, most of these were penned by opponents 
of the Corporation or those personally involved in some issue. 

The Bristol Riots of 1831 produced a mass of material. A wide 
variety of standpoints 1s expressed in: Rev. John Eagles, Bristol Riots: 
their causes, progress and consequences (Gutch & Martin, 1832); 
Alfred Harvey, The Bristol Riots, ““An Impartial Citizen”, The 
Magistrates of Bristol Brought to the Bar of Public Opinion (1832); 
Digby Mackworth, Personal Narrative of the late events in Bristol; 
T. J. Manchee, Origin of the Riots in Bristol; ‘“‘Nehemiah’’, Plain 
Account of the Riots in Bristol, W. H. Somerton, Narrative of the 
Bristol Riots; The Final Report of the Committee of Parochial 
Deputies, 30 Sept. 1835; Trial of Charles Pinney, esq.,—Mayor of 
Bristol during the Riots (London: 1833). 

Miscellaneous critical comments on the city government include 
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H. W. Bucknall, Effects of the Public Health Act, 1850; Chamber 
of Commerce, Report to a special meeting 2 January 1824 on the 
subject of Local Taxation; ‘‘An Eye-Witness”, The Evidence, Speeches 
of Counsel, and Proceedings in Parliament, upon the Bristol Town 
& Mayor’s Dues Bill 1825; Thomas J. Manchee, The Present State 
of the Free Grammar School considered; ‘‘Paul’’, Epistles on Corporate 
Proceedings and Municipal Affairs Generally within the City and Port 
of Bristol, 1836; Charles H. Walker, Letter to the Mayor and 
Corporation ... upon their Judicial Conduct and the Local Juris- 
prudence of the City, 1822. 

Elections and politics in the early, turbulent period until 1840 
produced a considerable amount of material. There is a broadside 
of 2 April 1836 dealing with the nomination of J.P.s and another 
concerning the public meeting of 25 April 1836. Two more general 
pamphlets are Working of the Municipal Corporation Reform Act 
in Bristol, 1837 and “A No Party Man”, The Bristol Municipal 
Annual for 1838: A Letter, Amusing and Instructional to Tom Leveller 
from his cousin Jack Candour, 1837. Poll Books, which survive for 
the Central ward for 1835, 1836 and 1840, are invaluable for 
showing how the franchise was used; as are Parliamentary Poll 
Books (1830, 1832, 1835, 1837, 1841 and 1847) for ascertaining 
political allegiance. 

The dispute about the charities induced the adversaries to put their 
evidence in print. The first attack was the Report of Joshua Jones 
to the Trustees of the Bristol Charities (Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital), 
1837. Robert Fletcher, Report to the Council of the City of Bristol 
(Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital), 1839, rebutted this and the Trustees 
replied with another analysis by Jones, Further Report of the Accounts 
of the Corporation of Bristol as late Governors of the Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital, 1840. 

The dispute over the municipalization of the port is documented 
in Report of Dock Proposals, 1839; Free Port Tracts, 1846-1847 
(in three parts); ‘““Free Port’ [Leonard Bruton], The Corporation 
of Bristol and its Trade and Commerce 1884-85. 


3. Local histories and other Bristol works 


Regrettably few works on Bristol’s past do justice to the nineteenth 
century and place the municipal story in its wider context as Elizabeth 
Ralph has done for a much larger period in her Government of 
Bristol 1373-1973 (Corporation of Bristol, 1973). There is a great 
deal of material in those monumental works by John Latimer, The 
Annals of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century (Bristol, 1893) and his The 
Annals of Bristol in the Nineteenth Century (Bristol, 1887), but only 
with the forthcoming publication of Dr. Brian Atkinson’s general 
historical survey of the city from 1815 to 1914 will any “global study” 
of Bristol be available. The city is particularly deficient in any 
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integrated coverage of its economic history. R. A. Buchanan and 
Neil Cossons, The Industrial Archaeology of the Bristol Region 
(Newton Abbot, 1969) offers some tangential thoughts. By contrast, 
biographical details of councillors—but not their reminiscences—are 
available in A. B. Freeman, Bristol Worthies and Notable Residents 
(Bristol, 1907) and in that remarkable compilation, Alfred B. Beavan, 
Bristol Lists: Municipal and Miscellaneous (Bristol, 1899). 

On the Corporation’s constitution, R. C. Latham, Bristol Charters 
1509-1899 (Bristol Record Society, 1947) is more balanced than An 
Account of the Municipal Government and Local Institutions of Bristol, 
written by Henry Bush in 1825 when he was smarting under a sense 
of injustice over the issue of town dues, the legal intricacies of which 
he recorded in Bristol Town Dues (Bristol, 1828). Earlier, J. M. Gutch 
himself had published the collected letters he wrote under the 
pseudonym ‘“‘Cosmo” in Twelve Letters on the Impediments which 
obstruct the trade and commerce of the City and Port of Bristol 
(Bristol, 1823). Following in their footsteps, though, J. B. Kington 
(“A Burgess’) in Letters, Essays, Tracts, and other Documents, 
illustrative of the Municipal History of Bristol and the Trade of its 
Port (Bristol, 1836) drew together many of the themes expounded 
by the critics of the Corporation over the preceding decade. 

Several Bristol bodies which performed certain public duties have 
been examined by historians. Miss E. E. Butcher edited for Bristol 
Record Society in 1932 a volume entitled Bristol Corporation of the 
Poor: Selected Records 1696-1834 and recently followed this with 
a Historical Association pamphlet, Bristol Corporation of the Poor 
1696-1898 (No. 29, 1972). W. G. Neale, At the Port of Bristol 
1848-1899 (Port of Bristol Authority, 1968) has an introductory 
section on the Dock Company, and supplements Charles Wells, A 
Short History of the Port of Bristol (Bristol, 1909). For the Society 
of Merchant Venturers, there is John Latimer’s The History of the 
Society of Merchant Venturers of the City of Bristol (Bristol, 1903), 
and more recently Patrick McGrath, The Merchant Venturers of 
Bristol (Bristol, 1975). 


4. Secondary sources 


There has been a continuing vast output of studies on nineteenth- 
century England, but less on local government. Still unsurpassed 
are the English Local Government series by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, notably The Parish and the County (1906); The Manor and 
the Borough (1908), which includes a fine analysis of the Bristol 
Corporation; Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes (1922) with 
its post-1835 section and references to Bristol’s ad hoc bodies. A 
less detailed introduction is K. B. Smellie, A History of Local 
Government (London, 1968) or Sidney Webb’s distillation, ““The 
Evolution of Local Government’’, a series of lectures delivered at 
the London School of Economics in 1899 and reprinted in the 


—_ 
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Municipal Journal, 1951. H. J. Laski, W. I. Jennings and William 
A. Robson (eds.), A Century of Municipal Progress: The Last 
Hundred Years (London, 1935) touches on numerous and diverse 
features of the early reformed system. Certain constitutional aspects 
of local government and its reform have been painstakingly studied. 
For the period before the 1835 Act there is Frederick H. Spencer, 
Municipal Origins: English Private Bill Legislation Relating to Local 
Government 1740-1835 (London, 1911). G. B. A. M. Finlayson 
examined the official instrument of enquiry in ““The Municipal Cor- 
porations Commission and Report 1833-35” (Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, vol. XXXVI, No. 93, May 1963), and the 
career of the unofficial architect of the reform can be followed in 
Jessie K. Buckley’s biography, Joseph Parkes of Birmingham (Lon- 
don, 1926). Factors in the struggle to get the legislation on the 
statute book are considered in G. B. A. M. Finlayson’s article, ‘““The 
Politics of Municipal Reform, 1835” (English Historical Review, Vol. 
LXXXI, No. CCCXXI, October 1966). Since reform was a con- 
tinuing process, the physical extent of the districts controlled by local 
authorities was a subject of prime importance, as is shown in V. D. 
Lipman, Local Government Areas 1834-1945 (Oxford, 1949). Many 
observers held the introduction of popular representation to be the 
cardinal outcome of the 1835 Act. The groups which had a formal 
role in choosing the local councils is the subject of B. Keith-Lucas, 
The English Local Government Franchise: A Short History (Oxford, 
1952). E. P. Hennock, Fit and Proper Persons: Ideal and Reality in 
Nineteenth-Century Urban Government (London, 1972) is a massive 
survey of expectations and perceptions regarding councillors, and 
the first few chapters overlap the period 1820-1850. For comparative 
assessment, they are very informative. 

For purposes of comparison there are studies of other English 
cities and their governmental arrangements. Conrad Gill, History 
of Birmingham: Manor and Borough to 1865, Vol. I (Oxford, 1952) 
and Brian D. White, A History of the Corporation of Liverpool 
1835-1914 (Liverpool, 1951) are respectively a definitive history and 
a revised thesis. All students of municipal as well as urban history 
are permanently indebted to A. Temple Patterson. His Radical 
Leicester: A History of Leicester 1780-1850 (Leicester, 1954) is very 
evocative of the period. Southampton must be the envy of many 
cities whose past has hitherto been neglected. Its story is admirably 
recounted in Temple Patterson’s two-volume History of Southamp- 
ton 1700-1914 (Vol. I “An Oligarchy in Decline 1700-1835”; Vol. 
II “The Beginnings of Modern Southampton 1836-1867’’) published 
by the Southampton University Press in 1966 and 1971 respectively. 
In addition, he edited in 1965 for the same publishers A Selection 
from the Southampton Corporation Journals 1815-35, and Borough 
Council Minutes 1835-47. 

Finally, there are a number of helpful theses and other local 
studies. G. B. A. M. Finlayson’s The Municipal Corporations Act 
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1835 (Oxford B.Litt. thesis, 1959) is a model of historical analysis 
for those who wish to understand the legislation. S. E. Kerrison’s 
Coventry and the Municipal Corporations Act (Birmingham M.A. 
thesis, 1939) and D. Fraser’s Politics in Leeds 1830-1852 (Leeds Ph.D. 
thesis, 1969) provide very useful material for comparison. A. J. 
Pugsley’s Some contributions towards the study of the economic 
development of Bristol in the 18th and 19th centuries (Bristol M.A. 
thesis, 1921) ventures into a little-explored field, as does D. J. 
Patterson’s manuscript On the growth of the Public Health Service 
in Bristol 1806—75, which is deposited in Bristol University Medical 
Library. Two useful pamphlets published by the Bristol Branch of 
the Historical Association are Susan Thomas’ The Bristol Riots, 1974 
and R. B. Walters, The Establishment of the Bristol Police Force, 
1975. For a new interpretation, see B. W. E. Alford, ““The economic 
development of Bristol in the nineteenth century: an enigma?’, in 
Essays in Bristol and Gloucestershire History, ed. Patrick McGrath 
and John Cannon, Bristol, 1975. 


B. ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 


1. Manuscript material 
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Dakin Papers 
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APPENDIX | 


PAID OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES! 


THE CORPORATION 1820-1835 


PERSONAL ATTENDANTS 
Sword Bearer 
Mayor’s Serjeants (4) 
Mayor’s Marshals (2) 
Mayor’s Beadles (2) 
Sheriffs’ Serjeants (4) 
Sheriffs’ Yeomen (4) 
Sheriffs’ Beadles (4) 


(The serjeants, yeomen and marshals were also employed 
for part of their time in the courts) 


CHAMBERLAIN’S OFFICE 
Chamberlain 

Deputy Chamberlain 
Clerks (2) 


TOWN CLERK’S OFFICE 

Town Clerk 

Deputy Clerk of the Peace (His office performed all office business of the Town Clerk) 
Mayor’s Clerk 


COURTS AND JUSTICE 

Steward of Tolzey (Sheriffs’) Court 
Prothonotary of Tolzey Court 
Keeper of Tolzey Court 

Assessor of Court of Requests 
Registrar of Court of Conscience 
Coroners (2) 

Governor of Gaol 

Surgeon to Gaols 

Chaplain to Gaols 

Keeper of Bridewell 

Policemen (12) (After 1832) 


MARKETS 

Clerk of Exchange 
Collector of Exchange 
Keeper of Exchange 

Clerk of Haymarket 

Clerk of St. James Market 


1 Table compiled from Municipal Corporations Report: Bristol, and from the 
‘Officers’ Salaries” in Journals E, F and G. The table excludes very minor officers. 
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PORT 

Collector of Town Dues 

Haven Master (Supervises port, river, pilots, ships in Bristol Channel) 
Pilots (28) 


A eae (These two officers control shipping in the harbour) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Inspector of Nuisances (2) (For the city and the harbour) 
Keeper of the Bridge 

Corn Metre (Measures grain being shipped) 
Librarian 

Organist to Mayor’s Chapel 

Surveyors (2) 

Land Steward (Supervises all the estates) 
Common Crier 

Mayor’s Chaplain 

Clerk to Mayor’s Chapel 


THE TOWN COUNCIL 1836-1851 


PERSONAL ATTENDANTS 
Mayor’s Officers (4) 
Sword Bearer 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Treasurer 

First Clerk 

Deputy Treasurer 


TOWN CLERK’S OFFICE 

Town Clerk 

City Solicitors (2) (Abolished 1849) 
Clerks to the Justices (2)? 


COURTS AND JUSTICE 

Recorder? 

Steward of Tolzey (Sheriffs’) Court 

Prothonotary of Tolzey Court 

Assessor of Court of Requests (Abolished 1846) 

Registrar of Court of Conscience (Abolished 1846) 

Deputy Registrar of Court of Conscience (Appointed 1845. Abolished 1846) 
Coroner 


PRISONS* 
A Newgate 


Governor 
Governor’s Clerk 
Surgeon 
Chaplain 

Matron 
Schoolmaster 
Turnkeys 


2 Appointed by the Justices of the Peace, but salaries paid by the Council. 

3 Appointed by the Crown. 

4 Appointed and paid by the Council, but under the control of the Justices of the 
Peace. 
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B Bridewell 


Keeper 
Chaplain 
Surgeon 
Matron 
Turnkeys 


POLICE® 
Superintendent 
Inspectors (4) 
Sergeants (4) 
Sergeant-Clerk 
Constables (198) 
Surgeon 


MARKETS 

Clerk of Exchange and St. James Markets 
Collector of Exchange 

Collector of St. James Market 

Clerk of Hay and Coal Market 

Constables of Exchange and St. James Markets 


IMPROVEMENTS 

Improvement Fund Clerks (2) 

City Architect 

City Surveyors (Increased to four in 1840; reduced to three in 1849) 


PORT® 

Collector of Mayor’s Dues and fees to Quay Warden and Water Bailiff (Appointed 
1848). 

Collector of Town Dues 

Haven Master 

Pilots (28) 

Water Bailiff 

Quay Warden 

Crane Master (Appointed 1837) 

Crane Master’s Clerk (Appointed 1837) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Land Steward 

Inspector of Nuisances 

Inspector of Nuisances (River) (Appointed 1850) 
Inspector of Weights and Measures 
Keeper of the Bridge 

Housekeeper of the Council House 
Librarian’ 

Corn Measurer 

Mayor’s Chaplain 

Clerk to Mayor’s Chapel 

Organist to Mayor’s Chapel 


5 Strength of force increased in the 1840's. 

6 This list does not include the Dock Company staff taken over when the docks 
were municipalized in 1848. 

7 Appointed by the Library Society. 
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THE CORPORATION 1820-1835 


MAJOR NET SOURCES OF ANNUAL INCOME 


Re- Town 
Rents Manors newals Markets Dues Sales Charities 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1820 4,053 1,903 2,935 3,534 4,036 855 

1821 4,435 1,341 2,574 4,131 4,087 1,600 

1822 4,321 1,676 591 3,818 3,623 1,064 

1823 4,472 711 1,394 4,162 3,419 47 

1824 4,126 715 4,298 4,260 2,873 117 

1825 4,393 1,081 3,229 4,251 957 38 

1826 4,752 1,156 3,711 3,776 1,322 176 

1827 4,888 1,084 4,016 3,805 1,848 221 

1828 5,124 1,571 2,471 3,723 896 6,894 

1829 5,231 785 2,299 3,953 1,745 230 

1830 5,032 — 343 5,890 4,093 1,676 463 

1831 5,287 —1,681 6,910 2,832 1,772 846 

1832 5,071  —1,001 3,291 3,434 1,524 8,796 1,218 

1833 4,603 15 3,438 3,809 1,361 5,376 1,281 

1834 4,498 1,143 2,040 3,840 1,248 283 960 

1835 4,576 1,507 3,574 4,137 1,078 8,069 1,361 

TOTALS 74,862 11,663 52,661 61,553 33,465 22,524 24,991 

e= Estimated 
MAJOR NET ITEMS OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 
Extra- 
Ordin- ordin- Officers’ Council Allowances 
aries aries Salaries Prisons Interest House Mayor Sheriffs 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1820 3,256 1,903 2,225 1,966 1,506 326 =—-:1,156 ~—:1,527 
1821 2,588 1,707 2,228 1,956 1,473 399 1,202 1,464 
1822 2,644 1911 2,130 2,289 1,473 370 980 1,464 
1823 2,449 1,063 2,422 2,133 = 1,372 388 830 =—:1,254 
1824 3,406 4,523 2,321 1,887 1,280 221 627 =1,254 
1825 3,228 4,685 2,335 2,151 1,280 — 352 ~=—-11,399 
1826 2,566 4.263 2,440 2,279 1,463 — 1,432 1,153 
1827 2,020 7,509 2,490 2,330 1,911 14,022 1,381 1,237 
1828 3,063 +3,169 2,480 2,145 2,516 1,315 1,401 986 
1829 4,266 2,944 2,474 2,070 2,284 2,436 1,348 = 1,333 
1830 2,329 539 = 2,480 1,914 2,547 933 1,389 =: 11,136 
1831 4,075 1,544 2,480 2,039 2,625 1,107 1,329 1,119 
1832 3,371 5,487 2,480 5,354 2,775 1,113 1,515 1,106 
1833 2,592 4,596 2,719 5,255 3,092 856 =: 1,082 795 
1834 3,111 3,723, 2,778 3=3+1,657 3,334 817s 1,111 795 
1835 3,122 1,572 2,786 5,645 3,443 765 =1,076 1,145 
TOTALS 48,086 44,800 39,268 39,756 34,374 25,068 18,211 19,167 


Figures based on the annual stock balance entries in the Ledger 1818-1835. 
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THE TOWN COUNCIL 1836-1851 


MAJOR NET SOURCES OF INCOME! 


a 


Rents Manors Rates Fees Markets Town Dues 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
18362 3,138 1,599 — 38 1,371 650 
1837 6,173 1,780 446 2,210 2,372 1,172 
1838 5,919 2,636 17,653 2,862 2,943 1,079 
1839 4,227 1,932 22,669 2,551 1,649 1,130 
1840 5,893 2,053 16,516 2,935 3,034 1,350 
1841 5,693 1,757 14,628 3,314 2,753 1,596 
1842 5,553 1,827 16,178 2,028 2,936 1,676 
1843 5,750 1,858 19,217 1,562 3,068 1,726 
1844 5,619 1,689 17,014 1,830 2,901 2,328 
1845 5,966 1,643 19,947 1,876 2,722 2,128 
1846 6,015 1,492 23,966 1,763 2,665 2,128 
1847 6,677 1,508 22,392 1,879 2,621 2,483 
1848 6,820 1,654 25,743 1,798 2,311 3,027 
1849 7,010 1,314 21,199 2,230 2,334 3,332 
1850 6,751 1,110 22,636 3,347 2,108 2,668 
1851 7,567 1,742 22,388 3,295 2,045 3,200 


TOTALS 94,771 25,864 282,592 35,518 39,832 31,673 


1 Calculated from the annual credit stock balances entered in Journals H 1836-1845 
and I 1846-1856. 

2 For eight months only. 

3From 1841 onwards, the mayoral allowance was not deducted from this figure. 


MAJOR NET ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE! 


Officers’ 
Police Salaries Gaols Ordinaries Improvements 
£ £ £ £ £ 

18362 3,318 2,102 1,337 537 

1837 14,300 4,981 2,268 1,905 

1838 11,650 6,121 4,848 3,338 

1839 12,059 5,808 5,021 3,179 

1840 11,923 5,740 5,000 2,851 

1841 12,479 6,107 6,256 2,715 176 
1842 12,817 5,407 4,121 2,705 475 
1843 15,105 5,405 4,370 2,083 551 
1844 15,801 5,390 4,195 2,104 1,273 
1845 13,482 5,489 5,328 2,574 1,202 
1846 13,583 5,476 4,405 2,895 1,325 
1847 14,875 5,621 5,173 3,225 1,487 
1848 13,484 5,383 3,351 3,002 3,011 
1849 14,136 5,539 3,287 2,935 1,630 
1850 13,941 5,972 2,639 3,342 7,923 
1851 13,548 5,899 3,353 3,860 4,710 
TOTALS 206,501 86,440 64,951 43,250 23,763 


1 Calculated from the annual debit stock balances entered in Journals H 1836-1845 
and I 1846-1856. 
2 For eight months only. 


Year 
1803 


1806 


1806 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1816 


1816 


1819 


1819 


1821 
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PRINCIPAL LOCAL ACTS APPLYING TO 
BRISTOL 1800-1851 


Reference 


43 Geo. 
c.140 
46 Geo. 
c.26 


46 Geo. 
c.35 


47 Geo. 
c.33 


III, 


Il, 


Ill, 


Ill, 


. Hl, 


TW, 


Subject 
Docks 


Paving 


Docks 


Port 


Docks 


Docks 


Gaol 


Civil 
Justice 


Lighting 


Roads 


Docks 


Title—An Act for 


Improving and rendering more commodious 
the Port and Harbour of Bristol. 
Amending, altering, and enlarging the 
powers of several Acts, passed for paving, 
pitching, cleansing, and lighting the Streets 
and other Places within the City of Bristol 
and Liberties thereof. 

To alter and amend an Act, passed in the 
Forty-third Year of His present Majesty, 
intituled ... , and for extending the Powers 
and Provisions of the said Act. 
Ascertaining and establishing the Rates of 
Wharfage, Cranage, Plankage, Anchorage, 
and Moorage, to be received at the lawful 
Quays in the Port of Bristol; for the Regu- 
lation of the Cranekeepers in the said Port; 
and for the better Regulation of Pilots and 
Pilotage of Vessels navigating the Bristol 
Channel. 

Completing the Improvement of the Port of 
Bristol. 

To enable the Bristol Dock Company to 
borrow a further Sum of Money for com- 
pleting the Improvements of the Port and 
Harbour of Bristol. 

Building a new Gaol in the City of 
Bristol, and for other purposes. 

The more speedy and easy Recovery of Small 
Debts in the City and County of the City 
of Bristol, and the Liberties thereof, and in 
the several Parishes and Places therein 
mentioned, in the Counties of Gloucester 
and Somerset. 

Lighting with Gas the City of Bristol, and 
certain Parishes adjacent thereto. 
Repairing, widening, and improving the 
several Roads around the City of Bristol, 
and for making certain new Lines of Road 
to communicate with the same. 

To alter, amend, and explain the several 
Acts passed for improving and rendering 
more commodious the Port and Harbour 
of Bristol. 
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Year 


1822 


1823 


1825 


1828 


1830 


1831 


1832 


1835 


1836 
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Reference 
3 Geo. IV, 
c.24 

4 Geo. IV, 
c.102 

6 Geo. IV, 
c.201 

9 Geo. IV, 
c.41 

11 Geo. IV, 
c.69 

1 Will, IV, 
c.4 

2 Will. IV, 
c.88 


5 & 6 Will. LV, 
c.107 


6 Will. IV, 
c.64 


Subject 


Poor, Rates 
and Paving 


Lighting 


Port Dues 


Cattle 
Market 


Suspension 
Bridge 


Poor 


Riot 
Compensation 


Railway 


Riot 
Compensation 


Title—An Act for 


The Employment, Maintenance, and Regu- 
lation of the Poor of the City of Bristol; 
and for the altering the Mode of assess- 
ing the Rates for the Relief of the Poor, 
and ... for improving the Harbour there, 
and for paving, pitching, cleansing and 
lighting the same City; and for the Relief 
of the Churchwardens and Overseers from 
the collecting of such rates; and for amend- 
ing an Act for paving, pitching, cleansing, 
and lighting the said City. 

Lighting with Oil Gas the City of Bristol, 
and the Parish of Clifton in the County of 
Gloucester, and certain Parishes adjacent 
thereto. 

To enable the Mayor, Burgesses, and Com- 
monalty of the City of Bristol, to reduce, 
alter, modify, and regulate certain dues, 
called Town dues and Mayor’s dues and 
charging and collecting thereof. 

Removing the present Cattle Market now 
held in Saint Thomas Street in the City of 
Bristol, and for providing a better and more 
convenient Market instead thereof, and for 
rebuilding and enlarging the Wool Hall in 
Saint Thomas Street. 

Building a Bridge over the River Avon, from 
Clifton in the County of Gloucester to the 
opposite Side of the River in the County of 
Somerset, and for making convenient Roads 
and Approaches to communicate therewith. 
To alter, amend, and enlarge the Powers of 
an Act passed in the third Year of the 
Reign of His late Majesty King George the 
Fourth for regulating the Poor of the City 
of Bristol, and for other Purposes connected 
therewith. 

More easily providing Compensation for the 
Damage and Injury committed within the 
City of Bristol and County of the same 
City during the late Riots and Disturb- 
ances therein. 

Making a Railway from Bristol to join the 
London and Birmingham Railway near 
London, to be called “The Great Western 
Railway”, with Branches therefrom to the 
Towns of Bradford and Trowbridge in the 
County of Wilts. 


To enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the Borough of Bristol to raise a 
Sum of Money towards discharging the 
Monies [sic] borrowed under the Authority 
of an Act passed in the second Year of 
the Reign of His Present Majesty. 


Year 


1837 


1837 


1837 


1837 


1838 


1840 


1842 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


Reference 


I] Vic., c.84 


1 Vic., c.85 


1 Vic., c.86 


1 Vic., c.131 


1 & 2 Vic., 
c.66 


3 Vic., c.77 


5&5 Vic., 
c.9 


8 & 9 Vic., 
c.204 


9 & 10 Vic., 
c.222 


10 & 11 Vic., 
c.129 


11 & 12 Vic., 
c.43 
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Subject 


Civil 
Justice 


Encroachment 


‘Prevention 


Rate 
Collection 


Cemetery 


Bridge 


Improvements 


Boundary 
Rate 
Collection 


Water 
Supply 


Improvements 


Docks 
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Title—An Act for 


Granting more effectual Powers for the 
Regulation of the Court of Conscience 
within the City of Bristol. 

Removing and preventing Encroachments 
within the City and County of Bristol, and 
for better regulating the Shipping, Rivers, 
Wharfs [sic], Backs, and Quays, and the 
Markets within the same, and for other 
purposes. 

The better assessing and collecting of certain 
Parochial and other Rates within the City 
and County of Bristol. 

Establishing a General Cemetery for the 
Interment of the Dead in or near the City 
of Bristol. 

Building a Bridge from the Parish of Saint 
Philip and Jacob over the Floating Harbour 
to the Parish of Temple in the City and 
County of Bristol. 

Regulating the Buildings and Party Walls 
within the City and County of Bristol, and 
for widening and improving several Streets 
within the same. 

Restoring to the City and County of Bristol 
a Portion of the ancient Boundary of the 
same. - 

Removing Doubts relating to the Collection 
of certain Portions of the Borough Rates 
of the City and County of Bristol. 
Supplying with Water the City of Bristol, 
and certain Parishes adjacent thereto, in the 
Counties of Gloucester and Somerset. 
Extending and enlarging the Provisions of 
the Act for regulating Buildings and Party 
Walls within the City and County of 
Bristol, ... 

Facilitating the Transfer of the Bristol 
Docks to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the City of Bristol, and for other 
Purposes. 


APPENDIX 4 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON 
MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION 


The notes given for each member are in the following sequence: 
1 Name 
Year of birth 
3 Date of death 
4 Age at death 
5 Service as a common councillor 
6 Service as an alderman 
7 Service as mayor 
8 Service as a sheriff 
9 Political affiliation 
10 Occupation (principal one during period) 
11 Value of estate at death 
12 Religious affiliation 
13. Residence (principal one during period) 
14 Other important positions held 
15 See also notes on town councillors (where served after 1835) 


Note 
1 For information on the sources used to provide the above information, see 
appropriate footnotes in chapter two. 
2 Complete records relative to religious affiliation and value of estate at death 
have not been compiled. 
3 Members who were elected as either mayor or sheriff, but who refused to serve, 
are not included under that particular heading. 
4 In most cases, information on the year of birth has not been ascertained directly, 
but has been calculated from age and date of death. 
5 Abbreviations used: J.P. Justice of the Peace 
G.I.P. Governor of the Incorporation of the Poor 
T.I.P. Treasurer of the Incorporation of the Poor. 


Levi AMES, b.1739, d.16 Dec. 1820, a.81; cllr.1771-1792, aldn.1792-1820, mayor 
1789, sh.1772; Whig; Banker; £120,000; Unitarian; Clifton Wood. 

Levi AMES, Jr., b.1778, d.26 Dec. 1846, a.68; cilr.1804-1835, sh.1805; Whig; 
Banker; £50,000; Anglican; Rodney P1., Clifton. 

Charles ANDERSON, b.1766, d.19 Jan. 1836, a.70; cllr.1792-1822, sh.1794; Whig; 
Corporation servant; £600; Unitarian; Queen Sq., St. Nicholas; Receiver Town 
Dues 1815-1836. 

Evan BAILLIE, b.1742, d.28 June 1835, a.93; cllr.1785-1802 and 1821-1835, aldn. 
1802-1821, sh.1787; Whig; Merchant; £80,000; religion unknown; Dochfour, 
Inverness; M.P. for Bristol 1802-1812. 

John BARROW, b.1763, d.3 July 1841, a.78; cllr.1816-1828, aldn. 1828-1834, mayor 
1824, sh.1817; Tory; Wool merchant; £200; Anglican; Cotham Lodge. 

George BENGOUGH, b.1793, d.25 Dec. 1856, a.63; cllr.1829-1835, sh.1832; Whig; 
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Attorney; £35,000; Anglican(?); Cornwallis Cres., Clifton; J.P. 1836, Charity 
Trustee 1836-1850. 

Benjamin BICKLEY, b.1763, d.15 Oct. 1846, a.83; clir.1807-1835, sh.1809, 1812, 
1814 and 1816; Tory; Merchant; £25,000; Anglican; Queen Sq., St. Nicholas’. 
Richard BLAKE, b. 1760, d.6 Aug. 1829, a.69; cllr.1792-1829; Whig; Retired; estate 

unknown; Anglican; Portland Sq., St. Pauls. 

Edward BRICE, b.1767, d.14 July 1833, a.66; cllr.1806-1833, sh.1807 and 1812; 
Tory; Sugar refiner; £200; Anglican; Rhodyate Lodge, Congresbury. 

Worthington BRICE, b.1748, d.13 Jan. 1826, a. 78; clir.1799-1826, sh.1800; Whig; 
Merchant; £2,000; Anglican; Princes St., St. Nicholas’. 

Matthew BRICKDALE, b.1734, d.8 Sept. 1831, a.97; clir. 1767-1824; Tory; Retired; 
Bankrupt, Nil (1819); Anglican; West Monckton, Somerset; M.P. for Bristol 
1768-1774 and 1780-1790. 

Richard BRIGHT, b.1756, d.25 Jan. 1840, a.84; cllr.1783-1835; Whig; West India 
proprietor; £45,000; Unitarian; Ham Green, Somerset and Great George St. 

Henry BROOKE, b.1763, d.31 Mar. 1829, a.66; clir.1806-1819, aldn.1819-1829, 
mayor 1819, sh.1807; Tory; Wood merchant; £3,000; Anglican; Henbury House, 
Gloucestershire. 

Thomas CAMPLIN, b.1781, d.8 Dec. 1856, a.75; cllr.1821-1829, aldn.1829-1835, 
mayor 1827, sh.1822; Tory; Insurance broker; £30,000; Anglican; Stapleton Rd., 
Gloucestershire. 

Michael CASTLE, b.1763, d.22 May 1821, a.58; cllr.1809-1821, mayor 1813, 
sh.1810; Whig; Retired; £120,000; Unitarian; Old Market St.; G.I.P. 1818-1819. 
Michael H. CASTLE, b.1785, d.23 Jan. 1845, a.60; cllr.1831-1835, sh.1833; Whig; 

Distiller; £35,000; Unitarian; Clifton Hill; see also notes on councillors. 

John CAVE, b.1765, d.27 Mar. 1842, a.77; cllr.1822-1835, mayor 1829, sh.1823; 
Tory; Manufacturer; £180,000; Anglican; Brentry House, Gloucestershire. 

Stephen CAVE, b.1764, d.18 Feb. 1838, a.74; cllr.1822, aldn.1822-1827; Tory; 
Banker; £4,000; Anglican; Rodney House, Clifton; G.1.P. 1813-1814. 

William CLAXTON, b.1798, d.24 June 1873, a.75; cllr.1829-1835, sh.1831; Whig; 
Merchant; £5,000; Anglican; Trinity St., St. Augustine’s. 

Henry CRUGER, b.1739, d.24 Apr. 1827, a.88; cllr.1766-1782 and 1792-1827, 
aldn.1782-1792, mayor 1782, sh.1767; Whig; Merchant; estate unknown; Anglican; 
New York, U.S.A.; M.P. for Bristol 1774-1780 and 1784-1790; Member New 
York State Senate 1792. 

Thomas DANIEL, b.1763, d.6 Apr. 1854, a.91; cllr. 1785-1798, aldn.1798-1835, 
mayor 1798, sh.1787; Tory; Merchant and West India proprietor; £200,000; 
Anglican; Berkeley Sq., Clifton; G.I.P. 1806-1807, T.I.P 1810-1817, J.P. 1841; see 
also notes on councillors. 

Hugh W. DANSON, b.1788, d.15 Feb. 1840, a.52; cllr.1828-1835, sh.1830; Tory; 
Merchant; £100; Anglican; Baldwin St. 

Joseph EDYE, b.1765, d.10 Sept. 1820, a.55; clir.1794-1820, mayor 1802, sh.1795; 
Whig; Banker; £600; Unitarian; Stokes Croft, St. Paul’s. 

James FOWLER, b.1765, d.23 May 1838, a.73; cllr.1810-1821 and 1833-1835, aldn. 
1821-1833, mayor 1814, sh.1811; Tory; Merchant; £600; Dissenter; Harley PI., 
Clifton. 

James N. FRANKLYN, b.1783, d.15 Dec. 1852, a.69; cllr.1831-1835, sh.1833 and 
1835; Tory; Snuff and tobacco manufacturer; estate unknown; Anglican; Harley 
Pl., Clifton; J.P. 1841; see also notes on councillors. 

William FRIPP, b.1761, d.10 June 1829, a.68; cllr.1798-1812, aldn. 1812-1829, sh. 1799; 
Whig; Soap manufacturer; £80,000; Anglican; Kingsdown Pde. 

William FRIPP, Jr., b.1785, d.24 Dec. 1871, a.86; clir.1814-1821, aldn. 1821-1835, 
mayor 1820, sh.1815; Tory; Soap manufacturer; £140,000; Anglican; Cote House, 
Stoke Bishop; J.P. 1836, Charity Trustee 1852-1865; see also notes on councillors. 

John GARDINER, b.1778, d.29 Sept. 1832, a.54; cllr. 1819-1832, sh.1820 and 1825; 
Tory; Civil servant; £40; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., Clifton; Postmaster 1825-1832. 

Christopher GEORGE, b.1786, d.30 May 1866, a.80; cllr.1833-1835; Whig; Patent 
shot manufacturer; £3,000; Anglican; Priory, Abbots Leigh; J.P. 1841; see also notes 
on councillors. 
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James GEORGE, b.1789, d.27 June 1858, a.69; cllr.1814-1827, aldn. 1827-1835, mayor 
1823, sh.1815 and 1820; Tory; Brewer; £25,000; Anglican; Montague Pde., Kings- 
down; J.P. 1841; see also notes on councillors. 

Philip GEORGE, b.1751, d.24 Mar. 1828, a.77; clir.1807-1828, sh.1809, 1814 
and 1816; Whig; Brewer; £12,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., Clifton. 

Gabriel GOLDNEY, b.1766, d.9 Feb. 1837, a.71; cllr.1822-1829, aldn.1829-1835, 
mayor 1828, sh.1823 and 1826; Tory; Retired; £16,000; Anglican; Clifton Hill; 
see also notes on councillors. 

John GORDON, b.1758, d.20 Dec. 1839, a.81; cllr.1789-1825, sh.1790; Politics 
uncertain; Civil servant; £1,000; Anglican(?); Rodney Pl., Clifton; Collector of 
Customs 1813-1832. 

Thomas HASSELL, 6.1763, d.18 June 1829, a.66; cllr.1818-1828, aldn. 1828-1829, 
mayor 1825, sh.1819, 1821 and 1827; Tory; Tanner; £20,000; Anglican; Bedminster 
House, North St. 

John HAYTHORNE, b.1767, d.16 July 1845, a.78; clir.1803-1814, aldn. 1814-1835, 
mayor 1809, 1818 and 1826, sh.1804 and 1808; Tory; Merchant; £1,500; Anglican; 
Hill House, Gloucestershire; G.1.P. 1817. | 

Samuel HENDERSON, b.1762, d.21 Feb. 1821, a.59; cllr.1803-1821, sh.1804; Whig; 
Sugar refiner (in prison); £100; Unitarian(?); Fleet Prison, London. 

Abraham HILHOUSE, b.1787, d.16 Mar. 1867, a.80; clir. 1812-1822, aldn. 1822-1835, 
mayor 1822, sh.1813 and 1818; Tory; Shipbuilder; £2,000; Anglican; Stoke Bishop; 
see also notes on councillors. 

George HILHOUSE, b.1778, d.24 Dec. 1848, a.70; cllr.1812-1822, aldn. 1822-1835, 
mayor 1821, sh.1813 and 1818; Tory; Shipbuilder; £5,000; Anglican; Coombe 
House, Westbury. 

Richard HUNT, b.1775, d.18 Nov. 1866, a.91; cllr.1835; Tory; Metal merchant; 
£120,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., Clifton. 

William INMAN, b.1756, d.28 Apr. 1833, a.77; clir.1805-1833, sh.1806 and 1811; 
Tory; Merchant; £12,000; Unitarian; Berkeley Sq., Clifton. 

Robert JENKINS, b.1776, d.4 Aug. 1837, 2.61; clir.1820-1835, sh.1821; Tory; 
Tanner; £6,000; Anglican; Redcliff Pde(?). 

George KING, b.1756, d.29 Dec. 1831, a.75; cllr.1809-1825, sh.1810; Whig; Agent; 
estate unknown; Unitarian; Shannon Court, Corn St. 

Joseph LAX, b.1775, d.23 Jan. 1845, a.70; cllr.1831-1835, sh.1832; Tory; Wine mer- 
chant; £12,000; Anglican; Park St. 

James LEAN, b.1774, d.9 July 1849, a.75; cllr.1832-1835, sh.1834; Tory; Banker; 
£30,000; Anglican; Clifton Hill; J.P. 1841; see also notes on councillors. 

John E. LUNELL, b.1790, d.21 June 1870, a.80; cllr.1829-1835, sh.1830; Whig; 
Merchant; £14,000; Unitarian; Ashley Farm, St. Paul’s; J.P. 1836; see also notes 
on councillors. 

Peter MAZE, Jr., b.1806, d.14 May 1869, a.63; cllr.1833-1835, sh.1834; Tory; Iron 
merchant; £350,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., Clifton; see also notes on councillors. 

Henry W. NEWMAN, b.1788, d.24 July 1865, a.78; clir.1827-1835, sh.1828; Tory: 
Merchant; £1,500; Anglican; Richmond Tce., Clifton; J.P. 1836, Deputy Lieutenant 
of Gloucestershire. 

John NOBLE, b.1744, d.9 Jan. 1828, a.84; cllr.1772-1792, aldn.1792-1828, mayor 
1792, sh.1773 and 1776; Whig; Civil servant; £9,000; Anglican; Portland Sq., St. 
Paul’s; Auditor of Public Accounts 1806-1823. 

John PAGE, b.1748, d.23 Feb. 1821, a.73; cllr.1793-1807, aldn.1807-1821, sh.1794; 
Whig; Retired; £2,000; Baptist; King Sq., Stokes Croft. 

Charles PAYNE, b.1779, d.4 Dec. 1846, 2.67; cllr.1827-1835, mayor 1835, sh.1828; 
Tory; West India merchant; £40,000; Anglican; Freeman House, Clifton; J.P. 1836; 
see also notes on councillors. 

Charles PINNEY, b.1793, d. 17 July 1867, a.74; cllr.1822-1835, mayor 1832, sh.1824; 
Whig (till 1835); West India proprietor; £60,000; Anglican; Great George St.; see 
also notes on councillors. 

Edward PROTHEROE, b.1775, d.24 Aug. 1856, a.81; cllr.1797-1829, mayor 1805; 
Whig; Retired; £12,000; Anglican; Tutshill, Chepstow, Monmouth; M.P. for Bristol 
1812-1820. 
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George PROTHEROE, b.1786, d.19 Apr. 1860, a.74; cllr.1829-1835, sh.1831; Whig; 
West India merchant; £600; Anglican; Park St. 

Sir Henry PROTHEROE, b.1777, d.18 June 1840, a.63; cllr. 1802-1835, sh.1803 and 
1808; Whig; Retired; £20; religion unknown; Llantarnan Abbey, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire; Knighted 1803. 

Philip PROTHEROE, 6.1781, d.4 June 1846, a.65; cllr.1804-1835, mayor 1811, sh. 
1805; Whig; West India merchant; £100; Anglican; Cote House, Stoke Bishop. 
Henry RICKETTS, b.1783, d.7 May 1859, a.76; cllr.1835; Whig (till 1835); Glass 
manufacturer; £30,000; Unitarian; The Grove, Brislington; J.P. 1836; see also notes 

on councillors. 

Thomas H. RIDDLE, b.1794, d.19 Sept. 1848, a.54; cllr.1828-1835, sh.1829; Tory: 
Lead merchant; £25,000; Anglican; Portland Sq., St. Paul's; see also notes on 
councillors. 

Nicholas ROCH, b.1786, d.6 Apr. 1866, a.80; cllr.1818-1834, aldn. 1834-1835, sh.1819 
and 1822; Tory; Oil and leather manufacturer; £3,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., 
Clifton; see also notes on councillors. 

Francis SAVAGE, b.1790, d.21 Oct. 1845, a.55; cllr.1825-1835, sh.1839; Tory; 
Sugar refiner; £50,000; Anglican; Wilder St., St. Paul’s(?). 

John SAVAGE, b.1785, d.9 Jan. 1870, a.85; cllr.1822-1831, aldn.1831-1835, mayor 
1830 and 1831, sh.1824 and 1826; Tory; Sugar refiner; £9,000; Anglican; Wilder 
St., St. Paul’s(?); J.P. 1836, Charity Trustee 1836-1865; see also notes on coun- 
cillors. 

Daniel STANTON, b.1778, d.15 Jan. 1834, a.56; cllr.1826-1834, mayor 1833, sh. 
1827; Tory; Sugar refiner; £30,000; Anglican; Clift House, Ashton. 

Sir William STRUTH, b.1763, d.1 Feb. 1850, a.87; cllr.1812-1831, mayor 1814 and 
1815; Tory; Merchant; estate not available; Anglican; Redland; Knighted 1815. 
Charles VAUGHAN, b.1783, d.27 Mar. 1850, a.67; cllr.1825-1829; Tory; Wool 

merchant; £450; Anglican; Clifton Wood. — 

Sir Richard VAUGHAN, b.1767, d.16 Oct. 1833, a.66; clir.1801-1810, aldn.1810- 
1828, mayor 1807, sh.1802; Tory; Wool merchant; £20; Anglican; Redland Court; 
G.I.P 1803-1805, Knighted 1815. 

William K. WAIT, b.1797, d.22 Mar. 1852, a.55; cllr.1834-1835, sh.1835; Tory; 
Merchant; £2,000; Anglican; Redland Lodge; see also notes on councillors. 

Charles L. WALKER, b.1788, d.21 Feb. 1856, a.68; cllr.1822-1835, mayor 1834, 
sh.1825 and 1829; Tory; Retired; £45,000; Anglican; Redland Villa; J.P. 1841; 
see also notes on councillors. 

William WATSON, b.1788, d.3 Feb. 1870, a.82; clir.1834-1835; Tory; Wine merchant; 
£3,000; Anglican; Park St.; see also notes on councillors. 

William WEARE, b.1752, d.24 Dec. 1836, a.84; cllr.1782-1835; Tory; Retired; 
£100,000; Anglican; Great George St. 

John H. WILCOX, b.1780, d.31 Dec. 1836, a.56; cllr.1805-1816, aldn. 1816-1822, 
mayor 1810 and 1812, sh.1806; Whig; Retired; died bankrupt; Anglican; 
Hambrook, Gloucestershire; Registrar, Court of Conscience 1824-1836. 


APPENDIX 5 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON TOWN 
COUNCILLORS 


The notes given for each councillor are in the following sequence: 
1 Name 
2 Year of birth 
3. Date of death 
4 Age at death 
5 Service as an elected councillor 
6 Service as alderman 
7 Service as mayor 
8 Political affiliation 
9 Occupation (principal one during period) 
10 Value of estate at death 
11 Religious affiliation 
12 Residence (principal one during period) 
13 Other important positions held 


Note 


1 For information on the sources used to provide the above information, see 
appropriate footnotes in chapter eight. 

2 Complete records relative to the value of estate at death and definite religious 
affiliation have not been able to be compiled. 

3 In the entry about service on the Council, unless months are given, service 
commenced and ended with the elections in November (1835 December). 

4 The list is inclusive of all councillors who first served before the election of 
1 November 1851. 

5 Because the sheriff no longer sat in the Council, appointment to this position 
has not been treated as service on the Council. Where a councillor held this 
position, it has been recorded under ‘‘Other important positions held’’. 

6 Abbreviations used: J.P. Justice of the Peace 

G.I.P. Governor of the Incorporation of the Poor 
T.I.P. Treasurer of the Incorporation of the Poor 


William E. ACRAMAN, b.1799, d.27 Nov. 1874, a.75; cllr. 1835-1842; Conservative; 
Iron Merchant and engineer; £300; Anglican; Litfield Pl., Clifton. 

Abraham ALEXANDER, b.1790, d.22 July 1870, a.80; cllr. 1845-1866; Conservative; 
Merchant and ship agent; £16,000; Jew; Park St., St. Augustine’s; Russian Consul. 

William W. ALEXANDER, b.1798, d.15 Aug. 1874, a.76; aldn.1850-1874; Con- 
servative; Merchant and ship agent; £10,000; Jew; Berkeley Sq., St. Augustine’s; 
Sicilian Consul. 

Peter F. AIKEN, b.1799, d.3 Mar. 1877, a.78; cllr.1838-1843; Conservative; Banker; 
£80,000; Anglican; Richmond Tce., Clifton. 

Richard ASH, b.1781, d.11 Feb. 1866, a.85; cllr. 1835-1839; Liberal; Retired; £90,000; 
Independent; Cotham House; J.P. 1836, Charity Trustee 1836-1850. 

Francis K. BARNES, b.1793, d.13 July 1876, a.83; cllr.1846-1849, aldn. 1850-1868; 
Liberal later Conservative; Timber merchant; £8,000; Anglican; Horfield. 
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Robert G. BARROW, b.1807, d.4 July 1880, a.73; clir.1850-1874, mayor 1853: 

Say take Insurance broker; estate unknown; Anglican; Rodney PI., Clifton; 
.P. 1854. 

Thomas K. BAYLY, b.1801, d.19 June 1846, a.45; cllr.1839-1845; Conservative; 
Banker; £40,000; Anglican(?); Frenchay, Gloucestershire; High Sheriff 1838. 

Charles E. BERNARD, b.1806, d.25 Feb. 1854, a.48; cllr.1843-1849; Conservative: 
West India merchant; £35,000; Anglican; Grosvenor PI., Clifton. 

William O. BIGG, b.1800, d.7 Nov. 1874, a.74; cllir.1839-1845, aldn.1850-1868; 
Conservative; Tobacco and snuff manufacturer; £100; Anglican; Hillside, Henbury; 
J.P. 1858. 

Charles BLISSET, b.1813, d.16 Mar. 1859, a.46; cllr.1841-1847; Conservative; 
Merchant; £60,000; Anglican; Freeman House, Clifton. 

Samuel BROWN, b.1801, d.28 June 1850, a.49; cllr.1835-1839; Liberal; Tanner; 
£35,000; Anglican; Redcliff Cres., Redcliff; Charity Trustee 1836-1850, J.P. 1841. 

Robert BRUCE, b.1792, d.26 Dec. 1874, a.82; cllr. 1849-1852; Liberal; West India 
merchant; £450; Unitarian; Cabin Clift, Frenchay; French and Dutch Consul. 

John B. BURROUGHS, b.1806, d.16 Sept. 1878, a.72; clr. 1845-1858 and 1852-1876; 
Conservative; Surgeon; £90,000; Anglican; West Mall, Clifton. 

Henry BUSH, b.1796, d.23 Feb. 1857, a.61; cllr.1835-1842; Conservative; Merchant; 
£8,000; Anglican; Litfield House, Clifton. 

William BUSHELL, b.1768, d.19 Dec. 1849, a.81; aldn.1835-1844; Conservative; 
Oil merchant; £5,000; Anglican; Portland Sq., St. Paul’s. 

William D. BUSHELL, b.1808, d.8 Feb. 1883, a.75; cllr.1840-1849; Conservative; 
Merchant; £31,029; Anglican; Portland Sq., St. Paul’s. 

Edmund BUTCHER, b.1791, d.11 July 1872, a.81; aldn.1838-1850; Conservative; 
Wholesale grocer; estate unknown; Anglican; Grosvenor PI., Clifton. 

Thomas S. BUTTERWORTH, 6.1817, d.5 Sept. 1842, a.25; cllr.1842; Conserva- 
tive; Sugar refiner; £12,000; Anglican; Westbury. 

Thomas CARLISLE, b.1790, d.23 Jan. 1865, a.75; cllr.1836-1839 and 1843-1846; 
Liberal; Wholesale haberdasher; £14,000; Anglican; Pen Park, Westbury; Charity 
Trustee 1836-1865. 

Robert E. CASE, b.1782, d.3 May 1844, a.62; cllr.1835-1844; Conservative; West 
India proprietor; £5,000; Anglican; Grosvenor PI., Clifton. 

Michael H. CASTLE, b.1785, d.23 Jan. 1845, a.60; cllr.1835-1839 and 1841-1845; 
Liberal; Retired; £35,000; Unitarian; Stapleton Grove. 

Robert CASTLE, 6.1807, d.3 July 1866, a.59; cllir.1843-1849; Liberal; Distiller; 
£50,000; Anglican; Redland Grove; J.P. 1856. 

William H. CASTLE, b.1811, d.10 Mar. 1865, a.54; cllr. 1837-1843; Liberal; Brewer; 
estate unknown; Unitarian; Durdham Down. 

William L. CLARKE, b.1777, d.30 Apr. 1867, a.90; cllr.1837-1846, mayor 1844; 
Conservative; Attorney; £10,000; Anglican; Dowry Sq., Clifton. 

Joseph COATES, b.1797, d.24 July 1862, a.65; clir.1850-1853 and 1856-1862; Liberal; 
Spa proprietor; £10,000; Unitarian; Saville Pl., Clifton; J.P. 1848. 

Oliver COATHUPE, b.1804, d.11 Feb. 1886, a.82; cllr. 1842-1851; Conservative; Glass 
manufacturer; estate unknown; Anglican; Redland Green. 

Thomas COLE, b.1770, d.6 May 1861, a.91; aldn.1838-1847; Conservative; Silk 
merchant; £100,000; Anglican; Avonside House, Clifton Down. 

Joseph COOKSON, b.1783, d.26 Oct. 1865, a.82; cllr.1835-1843; Conservative; 
Retired; £120,000; Anglican; Royal York Cres., Clifton; J.P. 1836. 

Thomas L. COULSON, b.1809, d.31 Dec. 1877, a.68; cllr.1841-1844; Conservative; 
Retired; £20,000; Anglican; Gloucester Row, Clifton. 

John COX, b.1805, d.19 Dec. 1878, a.73; clir.1851-1852; Liberal; Tanner; £60,000; 
Anglican; Ivy Lodge, Brislington; J.P. 1854. 

James CUNNINGHAM, b.1780, d.12 Mar. 1863, a.83; clir. 1835-1838; Liberal; West 
India merchant; £5,000; Anglican; Kings Parade, Durdham; Charity Trustee 1836- 
1863. 

Thomas DANIEL, b.1763, d.6 Apr. 1854, a.91; cllr.1835-1841; Conservative; West 
India merchant; £200,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., St. Augustine’s; G.I.P. 1806- 
1807, T.1.P. 1810-1817; J.P. 1841. 
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William W. DAVIES, b.1787, d.25 Jan. 1862, a.75; cllr.1840-1843; Conservative; Iron 
manufacturer; £8,000; Anglican; Cote Bank, Westbury. 

Cann DeWINTON, 6.1780, d.19 Nov. 1852, a.72; cllr.1837-1839; Conservative; 
Retired; £5,000; Anglican; Royal York Cres., Clifton. 

John DRAKE, b.1805, d.17 Jan. 1874, a.69; cllr. 1835-1840; Liberal; Tanner; £12,000; 
Anglican; East St., Bedminster; J.P. 1836. 

John FISHER, b.1800, d.25 Feb. 1877, a.77; cllr.1843-1861; Conservative; Wine 
importer; £45,000; Anglican; Great George St., St. Augustine’s; G.I.P. 1845-1846, 
Charity Trustee 1852-1877, J.P. 1858, High Sheriff 1871. 

Robert FISKE, b.1796, d.21 May 1859, a.63; cllr.1837-1840; Liberal; Grocery mer- 
chant; £6,000; Anglican; Durdham Down; Charity Trustee 1836-1859. 

James FORD, b.1791, d.21 Mar. 1838, a.47; clir.1835-1836 and 1837-1838; Con- 
servative; Merchant; £5,000; Anglican; Harley Pl., Clifton. 

Edward FRAMPTON, b.1802, d.30 Apr. 1885, a.83; cllr. 1839-1842; Conservative; 
Attorney; £66,388; Anglican; York PI., Clifton. 

George W. FRANKLYN, b.1796, d.5 Nov. 1870, a.74; cllr.1844-1850; aldn.1835- 
1844; mayor 1842; Conservative; Tobacco and snuff manufacturer; £80,000; 
Anglican; Richmond Hill and Clifton Hiil, Clifton; M.P. Poole 1852-1865. 

James N. FRANKLYN, b.1783, d.15 Dec. 1852, a.69; cllr.1835-1842, mayor 1840; 
Conservative; Tobacco and snuff manufacturer; estate unknown; Anglican; 
Henbury Hill; J.P. 1841. 

Charles B. FRIPP, b.1806, d.6 Aug. 1849, a.43; cllr.1835-1840; Liberal; Merchant; 
£30,000; Anglican; Park Row, St. Michael's; Charity Trustee 1836-1849. 

Edward B. FRIPP, b.1787, d.1 Sept. 1870, a.83; cllr.1835-1842; Liberal; Retired; 
£4,000; Anglican; Burfield House, Westbury. 

Wilham FRIPP, b.1785, d.24 Dec. 1871, a.86; aldn.1835-1845, mayor 1836; Con- 
servative; Retired; £140,000; Anglican; Cote House, Durdham Down; J.P. 1836, 
Charity Trustee 1852-1865. 

Christopher GEORGE, b.1786, d.30 May 1866, a.80; cllr.1835-1841; Conservative; 
Lead manufacturer; £3,000; Anglican; Abbots Leigh, Somerset; J.P. 1841. 

James GEORGE, b.1789, d.27 June 1858, a.69; clir. 1835-1846, aldn. 1847-1853, mayor 
1837; Conservative; Retired; £25,000; Anglican; Cotham; J.P. 1841. 

James GIBBS, b.1791, d.24 Feb. 1853, a.62; cllr.1844-1850 and 1851-1853, aldn. 
1835-1844, mayor 1843; Conservative; Vitriol manufacturer; £20,000; Anglican; 
Great George St., St. Augustine’s and Clifton Park; J.P. 1848. 

Thomas F. GILBERT, 6.1797, d.31 Jan. 1870, a.73; cllr.1850-1856; Liberal; 
Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths; estate unknown; Wesleyan; Colston’s 
Parade, Redcliff. 

Gabriel GOLDNEY, b.1766, d.9 Feb. 1837, a.71; cllr.1835-1837; Conservative; 
Retired; £16,000; Anglican; Clifton Hill, Clifton. 

William GOLDNEY, b.1795, d.24 Jan. 1850, a.55; cllr.1840-1850, mayor 1847; Con- 
servative; Retired; £5,000; Anglican; 34 Cornwallis Cres., Clifton. 

John GRAY, b.1772, d.21 Nov. 1862, a.90; cllir.1842-1848; Conservative; Retired; 
£25,000; Anglican; Cornwallis Cres., Clifton. 

Frederick W. GREEN, b.1805, d. 27 Dec. 1871, a.66; cllr. 1842-1863; Conservative; 
Shipbuilder; £100; Anglican; Lawrence Weston, Henbury. 

Thomas GREEN, b.1803, d.31 Oct. 1878, a.75; cllr.1842-1853, aldn. 1853-1877; 
Conservative; Surgeon; £10,000; Anglican; Queen Square, St. Nicholas’. 

Charles GREVILE, b.1788, d.19 Sept. 1862, a.74; aldn.1841-1853; Conservative; 
Attorney; £12,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., St. Augustine’s. 

Thomas R. GUPPY, b.1798, d.28 June 1882, a.84; cllr.1835-1837; Liberal; Sugar 
refiner; £1,242; baptized Unitarian, his children baptized Anglican; Berkeley Sq., 
St. Augustine’s. 

William O. GWYER, b.1782, d.20 Apr. 1843, a.61; cllr. 1835-1836; Conservative; 
Hemp merchant; £50,000; Anglican; Temple St., Redcliff. 

John K. HABERFIELD, b.1785, d.27 Dec. 1857, a.72; cllr.1838-1857, aldn.1835-_ 
1838, mayor 1838, 1839, 1846, 1849, 1850, 1851; Conservative; Attorney; £40,000; 
Anglican; Royal York Cres., Clifton; Charity Trustee 1836-1857, G.I.P 1838-1844, 
J.P. 1848, Chairman, Bristol Waterworks Company 1851-1857. 
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John W. HALL, b.1790, d.3 Mar. 1875, a.85; cllr.1835-1842; Liberal; Glass manu- 
facturer; £30,000; Wesleyan; Ashley Down. 

Edward HALSALL, b.1802, d.20 Sept. 1901, a.99; cllr.1849-1850; Liberal; Watch- 
maker; £56,642; Anglican; Somerset St., Kingsdown. 

John HARDING, b.1807, d.18 June 1851, a.44; clir. 1836-1842; Conservative; Retired; 
£200,000; Anglican; Kingston Villa, Richmond Hill; High Sheriff 1845. 

Charles HARE, b.1784, d.13 Mar. 1840, a.56; cllr.1835-1838; Conservative; Floor 
cloth manufacturer; £30,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., St. Augustine’s. 

Charles B. HARE, b.1810, d.3 Aug. 1855, a.45; cllr. 1839-1854; Conservative; Floor 
cloth manufacturer; £35,000; Anglican; Savile Pl., Clifton. 

Henry C. HARFORD, b.1798, d.15 Feb. 1879, a.81; cllr.1837-1841; Conservative; 
Attorney; £10,000; Anglican; Royal York Cres., Clifton. 

Edward HARLEY, b.1774, d.8 Mar. 1851, a.77; aldn. 1835-1851; Conservative; Iron 
merchant; £35,000; Unitarian; Portland Sq., St. Paul’s. 

Thomas HARRIS, b.1771, d.4 Mar. 1843, a.72; cllr. 1835-1841; Liberal; Malt distiller; 
£12,000; Anglican; Cheese Lane, St. Phillip’s. 

John B. HARWOOD, b.1799, d.16 Jan. 1844, a.45; cllr.1837-1838; Liberal; Whole- 
sale grocer; estate unknown; Baptist; Lower Ashley PI. 

William HARWOOD, b.1774, d.ll Feb. 1848, a.74; cllr.1835-1845; Liberal; 
Merchant; £3,000; Baptist(?); Portland Sq., St. Paul’s; Charity Trustee 1836-1848. 

William HAUTENVILLE, b.1792, d.6 Oct. 1854, a.62; cllr. 1846-1854; Conservative; 
Retired; £3,000; Anglican; Caledonia PI., Clifton. 

Cam Gyde HEAVEN, b.1797, d.4 Sept. 1865, 2.68; cllr.1838-1859, aldn. 1859-1865; 
Conservative; Attorney; £4,000; Anglican; Great George St., St. Augustine’s. 

Valentine HELLICAR, b.1806, d.27 Feb. 1864, a.58; cllr.1840-1843; Conservative; 
Merchant; £200 (Australian); Anglican; Berkleley Sq., St. Augustine’s; G.I.P. 
1836-1837. 

William HERAPATH, b.1797, d.13 Feb. 1868, a.71; cllr.1835-1840 and 1842-1863; 
Liberal; Philosophical chemist; £600; Unitarian(?); Old Park, St. Michael’s; J.P. 
1836, Charity Trustee 1836-1868. 

Abraham HILHOUSE, b.1787, d.16 Mar. 1867, a.80; cllr.1835-1837; Conservative; 
Retired; £2,000; Anglican; Sion Row, Clifton. 

Thomas W. HILL, b.1789, d.21 Jan. 1874, a.85; clir.1843-1849; Conservative; 
Retired; £140,000; Anglican; Charlotte St., St. Augustine’s. 

John HOWELL, b.1777, d.29 Nov. 1854, a.77; cllr.1835-1847; Conservative; Timber 
merchant; £25,000; Anglican; Park Row, St. Michael’s; J.P. 1841. 

William S. JACQUES, b.1768, d.23 Feb. 1845, a.77; cllr.1835-1837; Liberal; Retired; 
£40,000; Anglican; Sion Row, Clifton. 

Francis JARMAN, b.1796, d.10 Mar. 1849, a.53; cllr.1841-1849; Liberal; Attorney; 
£5,000; Anglican(?); Bridge St., St. Mary-le-Port. 

Richard JONES, b.1790, d.16 Jan. 1857, a.67; cllr.1849-1855; Liberal; Retired; 
£40,000; Unitarian; Ashley Pl., St. James’ and St. Paul’s; J.P. 1850. 

Henry B. JORDAN, b.1802, d.30 June 1854, a.52; cllr.1849-1852, aldn. 1853-1854; 
Conservative; Merchant and manufacturer; £16,300; Anglican; Clifton Villa, 
Richmond Hill. 

Thomas P. JOSE, b.1802, d.19 Jan. 1875, a.73; cllr.1847-1850 and 1858-1873, mayor 
1864; Conservative; Merchant; £25,000; Anglican; Buckingham Villa, Clifton; 
Danish Consul, J.P. 1868. 

William KAY, b.1797, d.12 Jan. 1861, a.64; cllr.1842-1844, aldn. 1844-1850; Con- 
servative; Doctor; £3,000; Anglican; Caledonia PI., Clifton. 

John M. KEMPSTER, b.1792, d.26 Mar. 1872, a.80; cllr.1850-1868; Liberal; Shoe 
manufacturer; £3,000; Anglican; Wellington PIl., Clifton. 

Richard J. P. KING, b.1799, d.26 Sept. 1874, a.75; cllr.1835-1874, mayor 1845; 
Conservative; African merchant; £70,000; Anglican; Redcliff Pde.; J.P. 1841. 

William T. P. KING, b.1806, d.13 Sept. 1887, a.81; cllr.1841-1880; Conservative; 
African merchant; £32,073; Anglican; Henleaze, Westbury; High Sheriff 1872. 

Odiarne C. LANE, b.1793, d.16 Nov. 1865, a.72; cllr. 1850-1865, mayor 1861; Con- 
servative; Stationer and bookseller; £9,000; Anglican; Somerset Pl., Clifton; J.P. 
1856. 
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W. H. Gore LANGTON, b.1802, d.16 May 1875, a.73; cllr.1848-1854, mayor 1852; 
Liberal: Retired; £160,000; Anglican; Cornwallis Cres., Clifton; J.P. 1848, M.P. 
for Bristol 1852-1865. 

James LEAN, b.1774, d.9 July 1849, a.75; clir.1835-1836 and 1839-1845; Conserva- 
tive; Banker; £30,000; Anglican; Caledonia PI., Clifton; J.P. 1841. 

Robert LEONARD, b.1788, d.21 May 1863, a.75; aldn. 1851-1853; Liberal; Retired; 
£140,000; Baptist; Richmond Hill, Clifton; J.P. 1850. 

Robert T. LILLY, b.1785, d.27 Nov. 1870, a.85; aldn.1838-1844; Conservative; 
Brewer; estate unknown; Anglican; Ashley Farm, Ashley Hill. 

Samuel LUCAS, b.1770, d.15 Jan. 1853, a.83; cllr.1839-1842; Conservative; Fruit 
and spice merchant; £12,000; Anglican; Bishop St., St. Paul’s. 

Thomas LUCAS, b.1796, d.12 Apr. 1856, a.60; aldn.1845-1856; Conservative; Fruit 
and spice merchant; £40,000; Ashton Tump House, Ashton Hill. 

John E. LUNELL, b.1790, d.21 June 1870, a.80; clir. 1835-1847; Liberal; Retired; 
£14,000; Methodist; Ashley Down; J.P. 1836. 

John MANINGFORD, b.1777, d.22 Oct. 1854, a.77; aldn.1835-1838; Liberal; 
Banker; £14,000; Unitarian; Belle Vue, Clifton; T.I.P 1827-1854. 

Peter MAZE, Jr., b.1806, d.14 May 1869, a.63; cllr.1835-1836; Conservative; Metal 
and general merchant; £350,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., St. Augustine’s; High 
Sheriff 1849. 

Peter MAZE, b.1769, d.14 June 1849, a.80; cllr.1835-1837 and 1838-1844; Conserva- 
tive; Metal and general merchant; £140,000; Anglican; Rownham Lodge, 
Ashton. 

John W. MILES, b.1817,d.5 Nov. 1878, a.61; cllr. 1844-1868; Conservative; Merchant 
and banker; £70,000; Anglican; Leigh Court, Somerset; M.P. Bristol, April-June 
1868. 

John MILLS, b.1776, d.17 Mar. 1849, a.73; cllr. 1837-1849; Liberal; Printer; £3,000; 
Quaker(?); St. Michael’s Hill. 

James MOORE, b.1780, d.9 Apr. 1850, a.70; aldn.1846-1850; Conservative; Wine 
merchant; £2,000; Anglican; New Road, Cotham. 

Nehemiah MOORE, b.1792, d.28 June 1847, a.55; cllr.1835-1847; Liberal; Leather 
manufacturer; £10,000; Quaker; Bishop St., St. Paul’s. 

William NAISH, b.1806, d.29 July 1875, a.69; clir.1847-1859, aldn. 1861-1873, mayor 
1865; Liberal; Shoe manufacturer and hosier; £1,000; Quaker; Brookfield Lodge, 
Cheltenham Rd.; J.P. 1856. 

James E. NASH, b.1778, d.2 Jan. 1845, a.67; cllr.1835-1843; Conservative; Oil 
merchant; £35,000; Anglican; Great George St., St. Augustine’s. 

Arthur H. PALMER, b.1806, d.28 Jan. 1868, a.62; cllr.1848-1854 and 1855-1858; 
Liberal; Attorney; £450; Unitarian; Marlborough Hill, St. James’; G.I.P. 1853. 
Charles PAYNE, b.1779, d.4 Dec. 1846, a.67; cllr.1835-1841; Conservative; West 

India merchant; £40,000; Anglican; Freeman House, Clifton; J.P. 1836. 

Matthew PERKINS, b.1798, d.6 June 1871, a.73; clir.1841-1859; Conservative; 
Attorney; £4,000; Anglican; Colston’s Pde., Redcliff. 

Robert PHIPPEN, b.1801, d.5 July 1869, a.68; cllr.1835-1838 and 1839-1854, aldn. 
1855-1869, mayor 1841; Conservative; Attorney; £200,000; Anglican; East St., 
Bedminster; J.P. 1850, Charity Trustee 1852-1869, High Sheriff 1855 and 1869, 
President, Royal Infirmary 1869. 

Charles PINNEY, b.1793, d.17 July 1867, a.74; aldn.1835-1853; Conservative; West 
India proprietor; £60,000; Anglican; Camp House, Clifton Down. 

William PLUMMER, b.1805, d.14 Sept. 1857, a.52; aldn.1850-1856; Conservative; 
Silk merchant; £1,000; Anglican; Kensington PIl., Brislington. 

James POOLE, b.1797, d.24 Dec. 1872, a.75; cllr.1847-1872, mayor 1859; Con- 
servative; Coal Merchant; £60,000; Anglican; West Park, Westbury; J.P. 1858. 
John D. POUNTNEY, b.1789, d.30 Dec. 1852, a.63; aldn.1838-1850, mayor 1848; 
Conservative; Pottery manufacturer; £12,000; Anglican; Richmond Hill, 

Clifton. 

Thomas POWELL, b.1788, d.21 Feb. 1874, a.86; cllr. 1835-1851; Conservative; 
Glass manufacturer; estate unknown; Anglican; Charlotte St., St. Augustine’s. 

Thomas POWELL, b.1796, d.15 Feb. 1872, a.76; cllr.1842-1854 and 1859-1871; 
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Liberal; Corn merchant and brush manufacturer; £18,000; Anglican; Rockley Villa, 
Montpelier; Charity Trustee 1836-1872. 

Henry PRICHARD, b.1795, d.4 June 1864, a.69; cllr.1848-1854 and 1855-1858; 
Liberal; Oil merchant; £70,000; Anglican; Ashley Farm; J.P. 1854. 

Francis PRIDEAUX, b.1790, d.27 Oct. 1865, a.75; aldn.1844-1850; Conservative: 
Attorney; £1,000; Anglican; Kingsdown Parade, St. James’. 

Stephen PRUST, b.1771, d.13 Nov. 1850, a.79; cllr.1837-1840 and 1843-1849; Liberal: 
Merchant; £30,000; Methodist; Granby Hill, Clifton. 

Thomas RANKIN, b.1778, d.22 July 1849, a.71; cllr.1849; Liberal; Merchant; £6,000; 
Unitarian; St. James, Barton; G.I.P. 1832. 

Frederick RICKETTS, b.1790, d.8 July 1871, a.81; cllr. 1835-1837; Liberal; Brewer; 
£1,000; Anglican; North Cote, Durdham Down. 

Henry RICKETTS, b.1783, d.7 May 1859, a.76; cllr.1835-1841, aldn.1841-1859; 
Liberal then Conservative; Glass manufacturer; £30,000; Unitarian; The Grove, 
Brislington; J.P. 1836. 

Jacob RICKETTS, b.1780, d.4 Oct. 1846, a.66; aldn.1844-1846; Liberal; Brewer; 
£40,000; Unitarian; Brislington. 

Richard RICKETTS, b.1779, d.31 Mar. 1851, a.72; aldn. 1835-1841; Liberal; Brewer; 
£50,000; Unitarian; Park St., St. Augustine’s. 

Thomas H. RIDDLE, b.1794, d.19 Sept. 1848, a.54; aldn.1835-1841; Conservative; 
Lead merchant; £25,000; Anglican; Portland Sq., St. Paul’s. 

Richard ROBINSON, b.1802, d.17 Oct. 1878, a.76; aldn.1841-1878; Conservative; 
West India merchant; £30,000; Anglican; Richmond Cottage, Clifton. 

Nicholas ROCH, b.1786, d.6 Apr. 1866, a.80; aldn. 1835-1838; Conservative; Retired; 
£3,000; Anglican; Berkeley Sq., St. Augustine’s. 

George ROGERS, b.1809, d.4 Feb. 1891, a.82; cllr. 1849-1858; Conservative; Surgeon; 
£2,200; Anglican; Park St., St. Augustine’s; G.I.P. 1855-1856. 

George E. SANDERS, b.1781, d.2 Apr. 1851, a.70; cllr.1835-1839 and 1846-1851; 
Liberal; Seedsman; £25,000; Anglican; Clifton Hill, Clifton; J.P. 1836, Charity 
Trustee 1836-1851, Chairman, Bristol Waterworks Company 1846-1851. 

Thomas F. SANDERS, b.1792, d.14 Oct. 1876, a.84; cllr.1835-1855; Liberal; 
Seedsman; £10,000; Anglican(?); St. Vincent’s Parade, Hotwells and Berkeley Sq. 

John SAVAGE, b.1785, d.9 Jan. 1870, a.85; cllr.1835-1836; Conservative; Sugar 
refiner; £9,000; Anglican; Wilder St., St. Paul’s(?); J.P. 1836, Charity Trustee 
1836-1865. 

John G. SHAW, b.1805, d.22 Oct. 1876, a.71; cllr. 1842-1863, mayor 1854 and 1855; 
Conservative; Merchant and soap manufacturer; estate unknown; Anglican; Kings- 
down Pde., St. James’; G.I.P. 1847-1849, J.P. 1854. 

John SMITH, b.1794, d.6 Nov. 1860, a.66; clir.1849-1858; Conservative; Retired; 
£1,500; Anglican: St, Michael’s Hill. 

Joseph G. SMITH, b.1788, d.26 Mar. 1859, a.71; cllr.1842-1848; Liberal; Barrister 
and judge; £4,000; Baptist; Ashley Down. 

Richard SMITH, b.1773, d.24 Jan. 1843, a.70; cllr.1835-1843; Conservative; Surgeon; 
£30,000; Anglican; Park St., St. Augustine’s; Charity Trustee 1836-1843. 

Edward J. STAPLES, b.1813, d.12 July 1853, a.39; clir.1841-1846; Conservative; 
Surgeon; £50; Anglican; Unity St., College Green. 

Thomas STOCK, b. 1768, d.27 Apr. 1838, a.70; cllr.1835, aldn. 1835-1838; Liberal; 
Sugar refiner; £45,000; Anglican; Henbury Court; G.I.P. 1815-1816 and 1827-1831, 
J.P. 1836. 

William L. T. TAUNTON, b.1779, d.13 Oct. 1850, a.71; cllr.1838-1841; Liberal; 
Barrister; £2,000; Anglican; Stoke Bishop; Charity Trustee 1836-1850. 

Charles TAYLOR, b.1781, d.17 Nov. 1861, a.80; cllr.1846-1859; Conservative; 
Jeweller and silversmith; £25,000; Anglican; Charlotte St., St. Augustine’s. 

Frederick TERRELL, b.1804, d.14 Aug. 1889, a.85; cllr.1847-1883; Liberal; Surgeon; 
£58,000; Anglican(?); Queen Sq., St. Nicholas’; Charity Trustee 1852-1875, J.P. 
1866. 

William TERRELL, b.1769, d.25 July 1851, a.82; cllr.1838-1847; Liberal; Rope 
manufacturer; £12,000; Anglican; Queen Sq., St Nicholas’; Charity Trustee 1836- 
1875. 
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Christopher J. THOMAS, b.1808, d.2 Jan. 1894, a.86; cllr.1845-1883, mayor 1875; 
Liberal; Soap manufacturer; £37,663; Unitarian; Ashley Lodge, Ashley Hill; J.P. 
1854. 

George THOMAS, b.1791, d.7 Dec. 1869, a.78; clir.1835-1852; Liberal; Wholesale 
grocer; £200,000; Quaker; Great George St., St. Augustine’s and Eagle House, 
Brislington; Charity Trustee 1836-1869, President and Treasurer, General Hospital 
1849-1869, Chairman, Bristol Waterworks Company 1858-1869. 

William TOTHILL, b.1784, d.2 Dec. 1875, a.91; clir. 1836-1839 and 1840-1855; 
Liberal; Manufacturing chemist; estate unknown; Quaker; Redland Parade; G.I.P. 
1833. 

Charles TOVEY, b.1812, d.l June 1888, a.76; cllr.1847-1862; Liberal; Wine 
merchant; £13,274; Anglican; Royal York Cres., Clifton; G.I.P. 1854. 

Philip VAUGHAN, b.1800, d.14 Apr. 1864, 2.64; aldn.1844-1864; Conservative; 
Merchant; £140,000; Anglican; Redland. 

Charles VINING, 6.1776, d.26 Nov. 1848, a.72; cllr.1836-1842; Conservative; 
Maltster; £20,000; Anglican(?); Charlotte St., St. Augustine’s. 

Charles J. VINING, b.1809, d.3 July 1869, a.60; cllr.1845-1848; Conservative; 
Merchant; £18,000; Anglican; Park St., St. Augustine’s. 

John VINING, b.1786, d.26 Sept. 1866, a.80; aldn.1835-1859, mayor 1856 and 1857; 
Conservative; Maltster and sugar refiner; £14,000; Anglican; Richmond Hill, 
Clifton; Charity Trustee 1852-1865, J.P. 1856. 

Harman VISGER, b.1802, d.4 Jan. 1867, a.65; cllr. 1836-1839 and 1842-1860; 
Liberal; Merchant; £70,000; Anglican; Brunswick Sq., St. Paul’s and Pile House, 
Totterdown; American and Prussian Consuls, Charity Trustee 1836-1867, Trea- 
surer, Gloucester County Court 1846. 

Charles WAIT, b.1793, d.25 Aug. 1868, a.75; cllr.1844-1854; Conservative; Ship 
owner and sail maker; £16,000; Anglican; Clifton Wood. 

William K. WAIT, b.1797, d.22 Mar. 1852, a.55; aldn.1835-1838; Conservative; 
Corn merchant; £2,000; Anglican; Redland Lodge. 

Charles L. WALKER, b.1788, d.21 Feb. 1856, a.68; cllr.1835-1836; Conservative; 
Brass manufacturer; £45,000; Anglican; Redland Villa; J.P. 1841. 

Richard B. WARD, b.1777, d.l Apr. 1853, a.76; aldn.1838-1853; Conservative; 
Attorney; £20,000; Anglican; Down House, Durdham Down. 

Charles WARDE, b.1787, d.5 Jan. 1869, a.82; clir.1848-1851; Conservative; Admiral 
in Royal Navy; £18,000; Anglican; Wetherell Pl., Clifton. 

John WARE, b.1796, d.27 Feb. 1885, a.89; cllr.1849-1852; Conservative; Surgeon; 
£36,797; Anglican; Pen Avon House, Clifton Down. 

John WARNE, b.1766, d.14 Oct. 1837, a.71; cllr.1836-1837; Conservative; Wine 
merchant; £5,000; Anglican; Harley PI., Clifton. 

William WATSON, b.1788, d.3 Feb. 1870, a.82; aldn.1835-1844; Conservative; 
Retired; £3,000; Anglican; Park St., St. Augustine’s. 

Samuel S. WAYTE, b.1796, d.9 Apr. 1880, a.84; cllr. 1835-1837; Liberal; Attorney(?); 
£12,000; Anglican; King St., Stokes Croft. 

Robert H. WEBB, b.1794, d.28 Feb. 1875, a.81; cllr.1839-1842, aldn.1859-1875; 
Conservative; Wholesale grocer; £20,000; Anglican; Kingsdown Pde., St. James’. 

John WETHERMAN, b.1806, d.14 Oct. 1877, a.71; cllr.1849-1852 and 1854-1877; 
Liberal; Merchant; £50,000; Anglican; Southwell St., St. Michael’s; G.I.P. 1851- 
1852. 

Henry O. WILLS, b.1800, d.23 Nov. 1871, a.71; cllr.1845-1860; Liberal; Tobacco 
manufacturer; £50,000; Independent; Somerset St., Kinsdown; J.P. 1856. 

William D. WILLS, b.1797, d.13 May 1865, a.68; clir.1846-1861; Liberal; Tobacco 
manufacturer; £50,000; Independent; Somerset St., Kingsdown; J.P. 1856. 
1852-1865, J.P. 1858. 

John WINWOOD, b.1783, d.4 Feb. 1843, a.60; aldn.1835-1841; Conservative; Iron 
manufacturer; £3,000; Anglican; Litfield Pl., Clifton. 

James WOOD, b.1781, d.19 Mar. 1846, a.65; cllr. 1835-1838 and 1843-1846; Liberal; 
Agent; £6,000; Methodist; Pritchard St., St. Paul’s; J.P. 1836, Charity Trustee 
1836-1846. 

Henry L. WORRALL, b.1798, d.8 Dec. 1872, a.74; cllr.1850-1852 and 1853-1863; 
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Conservative; Retired; £12,000; Anglican; Caledonia P]I., Clifton; formerly General 
in Indian Army, J.P. 1850. 

William H. WYLD, b.1796, d.28 Aug. 1853, a.57; aldn.1844-1853; Conservative; 
Wine merchant; £10,000; Anglican; West Park, Cotham. 


INDEX OF NAMES, PLACES 
AND SELECTED SUBJECTS 


(Abbreviations Cllr. and Aldn. have been used for councillor 
and alderman) 


Acland, James, assessment of, 57-8; 21, 
55-6, 66, 92, 98 

Acraman, William, Cllr., 130 

Addresses, 82-3, 90, 148, 150, 202 

Advowsons, 44, 68, 152, 153, 185 

Age characteristics, of members of Cor- 
poration, 26-7, 212; of members of 
Council, 132, 195, 212 

Aiken, P. F., Cllr., 212 

Aldermen, on the Corporation, charac- 
teristics of, 19, 31, 86; function of, 7, 
11, 19, 35, 52, 53, 104; selection of, 
19, 86, 211; other references, 32, 54, 
81, 98, 104 

on the Council, election of, 1!22-3, 

126-7, 142, 143, 145; 149, 211; other 
references, 127, 128, 200 

Aldridge, John, 115 

Allowances, 20, 108, 154, 201 

Almondsbury, 153 

Ames, Levi, Mayor, charitable gift of, 
67, 156 

Ames, J. A., 50 

Anderson, C., 29, 136 

Antrobus, J., 183 

Art gallery, 210 

Assessors, electoral, 116, 145; see also 
Revision Court 

Asylum, 190, 207, 210; see also Lunacy 

Attorneys, 69 

Avon, River, 3, 17, 46, 69, 161, 177 


Baillie, Evan, Aldn., 19, 55, 212 

Baillie, James, 35, 146 

Bald, William, 171 

Ball, Henry, 23 

Bankruptcy, 25, 56, 130, 168 

Bankruptcy Court, 163 

Barrow, John, Mayor, 42, 87 

Bartholomew Lands, 66, 74; see also 
Free Grammar School 

Baths and wash houses, Act concerning, 
177; other references, 177-8, 186 

Beaufort, Duke of, 45 


Bedminster, 3, 15, 16, 115, 116, 121, 145, 
175, 180, 183 

Berkeley, F. H. F., 147 

Bengough, George, Cllr., 105, 123 

Bigg, W. O., Aldn., 132 

Birmingham, Town Council of, 114, 151, 
190, 192, 195 

Bishop, Joseph, 158 

Blackburne, John, 99 

Blisset, Charles, Cllr., 198 

Brandon Hill, 134, 162 

Brandreth, H. R., 115 

Brereton, Thomas, Lt. Col., 60, 61 

Bribery, Select Committee on, 38 

Brice, William Diaper, 28, 30, 138, 161, 
197 

Brice, William, Jr., 138 

Brickdale, Matthew, Cllr., 25 

Bridewell, House of Correction, 11, 20, 
54, 64, 158, 160, 163 

Bridges, 26, 46, 152, 186; see also Bristol 
Bridge, Clifton Suspension Bridge 

Bright, Richard, Cllr., 26, 44 

Bright, Robert, 169, 173, 189 

Bristol, description of, 3, 5, 205, 206; 
economy of, 3-6, 205-6; population 
of, 3, 205, 206; see also Trade 

Bristol Association for Public Health, 
190 

Bristol Bridge, 15 

Bristol Cathedral, 45 

Bristol Municipal Annual, 200 

Bristol Political Union, 36, 60, 62, 122 

Bristol Times, 149, 198 

Bristolian, 21, 55-8, 66 

*Bristowa’s Prophecy”, 201 

British Association Conference, 202 

Broad Street, 70 

Brokers, 69 

Browne, Robert, Lt. Gen., 48 

Bucknall, H. W., 208 

Burges, Daniel, 37, 104, 106, 138, 160, 
171, 197 : 

Burges, Daniel, Jr., 138 
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Burgesses, 17, 21, 50, 66, 90, 98, 107, 114, 
130; see also Freemen 

Burke, Edmund, 26 

Bush, Henry, Cllr., 17, 22, 50, 92, 105, 
132, 133, 212 

Bushell, William, Aldn., 141 

Buxton, Sir Thomas, 54 

By-laws, 152, 192 


Cambridge, S. and A., 50 

Camplin, Thomas, Mayor, 58 

Canning, George, 45 

Canynge, William, 135 

Castle, Michael Hinton, Cllr., 21, 119, 
131, 149 

Cattle Market, 15, 44, 73, 207 

Cave, Daniel, 123 

Cave, John, Mayor, 26, 212 

Cave, Stephen, Aldn., 26, 212 

Central (Bristol) Ward, 116, 121 

Ceremonies, 23, 38, 44-5, 88-9, 186, 193, 
202 

Chadwick, Edwin, 82 

Chamber of Commerce, establishment 
of, 47; other references, 8, 47, 48, 90, 
94, 98, 109, 133, 166, 167 

Chamberlain, function of, 29, 43, 72, 108 

Charities, and the Corporation, 30, 39, 
64-7, 74, 87, 98, 103, 108, 109, 148, 
152; and the Council, 66, 109, 152-3, 
155-6, 185, 192, 194, 210, 213 

Charity Commissioners, 65, 66, 67, 78, 
103, 105 

Charity Trustees (1836), 66, 104, 109, 
133, 145, 148-9, 155-6, 203, 204, 
207, 209-10 

Charters, 17, 21-3, 55, 113 

Chartists, 159 

Cholera, 70, 179, 190 

Christmas Street, 65 

Churchwardens, 7, 14, 116, 119, 167, 183; 
see also Select Vestries 

Churches, 68, 81, 87, 108, 130, 150, 194, 

. 202-3, 206; see also Bristol Cathe- 
dral, St. Mary Redcliffe 

Citizens, of Bristol, 61, 62, 63, 82, 86, 
89, 91-3, 99, 102, 106, 109, 114, 139, 
164, 168, 171, 179, 191, 199, 201-2, 
203, 210, 213-4 

City Solicitor, 28, 106, 138 

Clark, George T., 179 

Clarke, William, Mayor, 134 

Clavigers, of Loan Money Chest, 32 

Claxton, Christopher, 136, 197 

Clifton, 3, 16, 26, 115, 116, 117, 121, 131, 
132, 144, 145, 165, 169, 171, 175, 
183, 205, 206 

Clifton Suspension Bridge, 83 

Clocks, town, 189 
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Coaches, 69, 103, 161 

Cobbett, William, 5 

Collector of Town Dues, 136 

Colston Societies, 27, 133 

Commercial Rooms, 133 

Committees, of the Corporation, func- 
tions of, 32, 105; membership of, 18— 
19; other references to, 33, 46, 72, 
211 

of the Council, functions of, 136, 141, 

153, 164, 165, 166, 180; membership 
of, 142, 149, 203; other references to, 
115, 141-2, 182, 211 

Common Council (pre-1835), description 
of, 17-8, 89-90; other references to, 
22, 26, 31, 84, 86 

Common Councillors (pre-1835), func- 
tions of, 20, 53; selection of, 17, 20, 
24, 37, 86; other references to, 21, 
24, 25-8, 31, 34, 40-1, 56, 68, 85-6, 
106, 107, 121-2, 123, 131, 140, 191, 
196, 212-3 

Community activities, 27, 85, 133-4, 178, 
190 

Conservatives, nationally, 145, 146-7, 
I51; locally, 119-25, 132, 133, 139, 
142, 143-8, 149-51, 193-4, 195, 200, 
203-4¢213—4 

Conservative Operatives’ Association, 
39, 144 

Contractors, 39, 154 

Cookson, Joseph, Cllr., 133 

Copley, Sir John, see Lyndhurst, Lord 

Coroner, 69 

Corporation of Bristol, area controlled 
by, 17, 80, 84, 214; demise of, 90, 
107-10; family membership of, 26, 
34; functions of, 42-3, 69-70, 80-2, 
84, 86-7, 93, 210; image of, 88-9, 
92-3, 214; politics of, 19, 24-5, 26, 
30, 34-41, 87, 211-2; reform of, 
90-3, 94-5; relations of, with Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 47; relations of, 
with Docks Company, 8-9, 12, 213; 
relations of, with Incorporation of 
the Poor, 10-1, 75; relations of, 
with Merchant Venturers, 8, 78; 
relations of, with Paving Commis- 
sioners, 10, 14; relations of, with 
Turnpike Trustees, 9, 12; relations 
of, with other bodies, 6-7, 11-2, 
39, 87, 90; religious characteristics 
of, 19, 25-6, 38, 44, 68, 83; rights 
and prerogatives of, 11, 17, 21-3, 42, 
46, 47-9, 57, 60, 62, 71, 72, 79, 
82-4, 86-7, 90, 92-3, 99, 104, 191, 
213, 215; social background of mem- 
bers of, 24—5, 27-8; other references 
to, 6-7, 17-8, 22, 31, 33-4, 44, 45, 
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Corporation—cont. 
78-9, 82, 93, 99, 107-8, 120, 198, 
213-4 

Corporation of Bristol, criticisms of, con- 
cerning absenteeism, 30, 52, 54, 85; 
concerning charities, 39, 66-7; con- 
cerning committees, 33; concerning 
the constitution of, 22—4, 51; con- 
cerning collection of dues, 47—50; 
concerning finance, 76-7, 88; con- 
cerning general grievances, 44, 
69-70, 86-9, 89-93, 98, 102, 106; 
concerning judicial matters, 54-8, 
58-62, 91; concerning officers of, 
85, 110; concerning police, 51-3, 
59-61, 62-4; concerning politics of, 
38, 40; concerning trade, 5, 46-51, 
82, 89, 92, 101 

Council, see Town Council 

Council House, 42, 44, 73, 75, 87, 97, 
160 

County Court, Act of 1846, concerning, 
161 

Courts, Civil, 53-4, 138, 152, 160-1, 207 

Court of Assize, 53, 55, 154, 160 

Court of Conscience, 53, 56, 58, 136, 
160-1, 207 

Court of Gaol Delivery, 20, 53, 59, 108, 
160 

Court of Mayor and Aldermen, 31, 32-3, 
35, 64, 67, 70, 72, 108 

Court of Pie Poudre, 45, 53 

Court of Requests, 53, 137, 150, 160—1 

Coventry, Corporation of, 40, 67, 77; 
other references, 25, 98, 101 

Cox, James, 146 

Crime, 51, 159 

Cunningham, James, Cllr., 124, 133, 203, 
209 


Daniel, Thomas, Mayor, 25, 26, 27, 31, 
34, 37, 40, 57, 65, 72, 84, 105, 122-4, 
131, 132, 134, 148, 195, 212 

Danson, Hugh, Cllr., 25 

Davies, William, Clir., 130 

Davis, Richard Hart, 35 

Denmark Street, 65 

Deputations, from the Corporation, 47- 
8, 105, 106-7; to the Corporation, 47 

Deputy Mayor, 126 

De la Beche, Sir Henry, 176 

District Ward, 116, 144, 180 

Docks, bill concerning, 171-2, 186; com- 
mittee, 142, 173; enquiry concern- 


ing, 171-2; municipalization of, 132, 


164, 166-74, 188, 189, 191, 194, 213; 
see also under Port 

Docks Company, finances of, 14, 166, 
169, 170, 174; membership of, 8-9, 
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149, 207-8; municipal directors of, 
149, 167, 208, 210; other references, 
5, 6, 8-9, 46, 82, 97, 165, 166-72, 
174, 214 

Docks Transfer Act, 1848, 174 

Donations, by the governing body, 68, 
76, 81, 154, 163, 186, 201 

Doncaster, Corporation of, 88 

Drainage, committee concerning, 180-1; 
other references, 70, 82, 177, 180-1 

Drake, John, Cllr., 200 

Drinkwater (Bethune), John E., 97, 101 

Dublin, 47 

Dues, port, see under port charges and 
town and mayor’s dues 

Durham, Lord, 95 


Edye, Adriana, 68 
Elections, aldermanic, 122-3 
mayoral, 123-5, 126, 149, 151 
municipal, in Bristol, 60, 108, 126, 
129, 144-6, 170, 191, 201, 203; in 
1835, 117-22, 124; size of the elec- 
torate in, 118, 145, 211; malpractices 
at, 119, 144-6; other references, 95, 
103, 104, 115, 145, 200. 
parliamentary, 20, 21, 35-7, 38-40, 57, 
95, 101, 115, 121, 146-7, 211 
Electricity supply, 210 
Ellenborough, Lord, 37 
Elton family, 212 
Encroachments, Act of 1837 concerning, 
161, 162, 201; other references to, 
161, 164 
Entertainment, 20, 44, 45, 75, 78-9, 88, 
108, 154, 186, 193, 202 
Estates, of the Corporation, alienation 
of, 43, 73-4, 108; other references to, 
32, 43-4, 74, 88; of the Council, 150, 
153-4, 157-8, 184-5, 191 
Exeter, Corporation of, 88 
Expenditure, of the Corporation, 44-5, 
50, 52, 68, 74-6, 79, 83, 87-8, 108; 
of the Council, 127, 153, 160, 161, 
174, 185-8 
Extraordinary Black Book, 38~9 


Fairs, 69, 161-2, 198 
Ferries, 69, 161 
Finance, of the Corporation, accounts 
of, 60, 62, 67, 72, 78, 87-8, 90, 
103, 108; deficits in, 76-7, 108; fines 
included in, 21, 31, 39; interest 
relating to, 74, 87; records con- 
cerning, 72-3, 76; other references, 
29, 32, 42-3, 45, 48, 63, 72-9, 86-8 
of the Council, committee concerning, 
142, 150, 175, 182, 183; economies 
in, 153-4, 186, 188, 190; fines 
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Finance—cont. 
relating to, 126, 128; interest relating 
to, 153, 154, 185, 188; loans relating 
to, 163, 164, 178, 185, 188, 194; other 
references to, 115, 152, 153-4, 157, 
182-8, 190, 194-5, 214 

Finlayson, G. B. A. M., 94, 96 

Fire protection, 210 

Fisheries. 161 

Fletcher, Robert, 156 

Floating Harbour, 3-5, 8, 17, 46, 69, 101, 
104, 134, 161, 165-6, 170, 173-4, 
190, 205-6, 214 

Foster’s Almshouse, 67 

Franklyn, George, Mayor, 128 

Franklyn, James, Mayor, 130 

Free Grammar School, 65-7, 80-1, 91 

Free Port Association, 169-73, 201-2 

Freeman, James, 28 

Freemen, qualifications for, 21, 90; other 
references, 21, 38-9, 57, 92, 105, 114; 
see also under Burgesses 

Fripp, C. B., Cllr., 145, 203 

Fripp, William, Jr., Mayor, 26, 27, 32, 
40, 56, 72, 105, 106-7, 122, 124-5, 
127, 131, 132, 133, 141, 145, 147, 
197, 199-200, 212 

Frome, River, 162, 164, 177, 201 

Fry, chocolate manufacturer, 4 


Gambier, Edward J., 97, 101 

Garrard, Thomas, 29, 137, 139, 153, 182, 
197 

Gaols, building of, 8, 15, 54, 213; other 
references, 54-5, 57, 63, 81, 152-3, 
160, 192, 209; see also Bridewell and 
Newgate 

Gas supply, 15, 70, 83, 177, 190 

Gaunts Earthcott, 43, 154 

Gazette, 98, 171, 179, 198 

General Hospital, 15 

George IV, King, 45 

George, Christopher, Cllr., 26, 122-3, 
131, 149 

George, James, Mayor, 127, 133, 170 

Gibbs, James, Mayor, 126, 127, 128, 161, 
212: 

Gibbs, James, Jr., 161 

Gifford, Sir Robert, 20 

Gifts, 20, 63, 67, 79; see also Donations 

Gloucester, trade of, 9, 101, 172, 206; 
other references, 159, 160, 166 

Goldney, Gabriel, Mayor, 32, 40, 105, 
131 

Goodenough, the Rev. J. J., 30, 37, 
65-6 

Gore Langton, W. H., Mayor, 130, 149 

Government, central and local, 16, 85, 
90, 107, 118, 150, 166, 179, 192, 214 
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Great Britain, S.S., 202 

Great Exhibition, 1851, 133, 135 

Great Western Railway, 6, 83, 154, 166, 
189 

Great Western Steam Ship Company, 
136, 167, 202 

Green, Frederick, Cllr., 141 

Green, Dr. Thomas, Aldn., 141 

Greenwood, J., 116 

Grenville, Lord, 20 

Grey, Earl, 60, 95 

Griffith, Edmund, 30, 54 

Grindon, J. B., 69 

Guildhall, 44, 45, 53, 70, 163-4, 185, 186 

Guppy, Thomas, Cllr., 133 

Gutch, J. M. (““Cosmo’’), 22, 47, 49, 90, 
92 


Haberfield, Sir John K., Mayor, 127, 128, 
130, 132, 135-6, 141, 145, 195 

Hall, John W., Clir., 119 

Harford, J. S., 132 

Harley, Edward, Aldn., 128, 149, 161, 
183; 

Harley, Edward, Jr., 161 

Harris, Wintour, 29 

Headrick, T. E., 30 

Health of Towns, Commission on, 176-7; 
Report on, 178 

Henderson, Samuel, Cllr., 25, 68 

Herapath, William, Cllr., 133, 134, 140, 
141, 142, 149, 171, 178, 200 

Hilhouse, Abraham, Mayor, 27, 34, 40, 
79, 131 

Hilhouse, George, Mayor, 34, 57, 79, 131 

Hinton, dispute concerning Noncon- 
formist schoolroom at, 150, 157, 194 

Hobhouse, Sir John, 146 

Hotwells, 164 

Housing, 5, 177, 205, 206, 210 

Howard, John, 54 

Hull, trade of, 9, 101, 205 


Improvements, Acts concerning, 162-3; 
committee concerning, 141, 162-3, 
164; other references, 161, 162-5, 
186, 188, 190, 193, 194, 201, 213 

Improvement bodies, in Bristol, 10, 175, 
178-80, 210; in general, 9-10, 192 

Income, of the Corporation, 49, 73-4, 
79, 81, 88, 100, 104, 109, 213 

Income, of the Council, 153-4, 158, 173, 
174, 183-5, 187-8, 190 

Incorporation of the Poor, membership 
of, 11, 14, 207; rates raised by, 5, 
11, 14, 183; and St. Peter’s Hospital, 
10, 178; other references, 6, 10-11, 
16, 83, 99, 207, 208 
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Indebtedness, of the Corporation, 77-9, 
109, 186; of the Council, 153, 154, 
186-7 

Inman, William, Clir., 25 

Ipswich, Town Council, 114 


Jackson’s Charity, 207 

Jews, 131, 141, 151, 203, 206 

Jones, Joshua, 155-6 

Journal, 40, 47, 98, 134, 156, 171, 179, 198 

Judicial system, and the Corporation, 53, 
55-7, 63, 104, 108, 136 

and the Council, 152, 159-60, 192, 213; 

see also Courts 

Justices of the Peace, before 1835, 
criticisms of, 30, 51, 52-3, 54, 55-60, 
61, 89; powers of 7, 10, 11, 51; other 
references to, 9, 81, 103, 153; after 
1835, 133, 135, 148, 153, 160, 178, 
203, 207, 209 


Kay, Dr. William, Aldn., 141 

Keith-Lucas, Professor B., 102 

King, Richard, Mayor, 124, 170, 172 

Kington, John Barnett (“A Burgess’), 
10, 23-4, 37, 45, 50-1, 78, 88, 92, 
98,119,210 | 

Kitchen’s Charity, 207 

Knight, J. L., 105 


Land Steward, 43 

Langley, John, 29 

Latimer, John, 50, 72, 77 

Lax, J., Clilr., 123 

Lean, James, Clir., 133 

Leeds, Corporation of, 34, 43, 108; 
Council of, 143, 151, 176; other 
references, 97, 121, 205 

Lee, the Rev. C., 65 

Leicester, Corporation of, 40; Council of, 
151, 190 

Liberals, in Bristol, 117-8, 120—5, 128, 
133, 140-1, 142-7, 147-8, 150-1, 
154, 193-4, 199-200, 203-4, 208, 
209, 211 

Library, 81, 137, 190, 198, 210 

Licensing and inspection, by the Cor- 
poration, 69, 80, 81, 103; by the 
Council, 161 

Lighting, 152, 175, 177, 179, 192 

Lilly, Robert, Aldn., 128 

Litigation, by the Corporation, 23, 50, 
54, 56, 69, 75, 90; by the Council, 
134, 155-6, 165, 192, 200 

Liverpool, Corporation of, 68, 70, 73, 74; 
Council of 143, 190, 193, 195, 199; 
trade of, 3, 9, 21, 82, 101, 172, 205 

Liverpool, Earl, 45 

Livock, Miss D. M., 76 
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Loan Money, see Clavigers of Loan 
Money Chest 

Local Board of Health, 141, 180-1 

London, trade of, 9, 82, 101, 205, 206; 
other references, 33, 88, 158 

Lord High Steward, functions of, 20, 193; 
names of, 20, 45 

Ludlow, Christopher, 68 

Ludlow, Ebenezer, 23, 30, 37, 48-9, 55, 
90, 98, 99, 104, 137-8, 160, 197 

Lunacy, 178, 190, 207, 208; see also 
Asylum 

Lunell, John, Cllr., 149, 177 

Lyndhurst, Lord, 20 


McAdam, John L., 9, 49 
Manchee, Thomas, 62, 66-7, 78, 92, 98 
Manchester, Council of, 143, 176, 189, 
190 
Maningford, John, Aldn., 123 
Markets, in the Exchange, 43, 69, 186; at 
St. James, 43, 69; other references, 
69, 161, 162 
Mayors, before 1835, characteristics of, 
18-19, 31, 33-4, 35, 86; functions of, 
18-19, 31, 32, 38, 53, 54, 108; 
selection of, 18, 35; other references, 
23, 56, 61, 69 
after 1835, characteristics of, 126, 127: 
election of, 123-4, 126, 127, 140, 
149, 211; other references, 126-7, 
134, 135-6, 154, 196, 201 
Mayor’s Chapel, 44, 45, 68, 150, 201 
Mayor’s House, 44, 45, 60, 62, 64, 154 
Meetings, of the Corporation, attend- 
ance at, 32, 35, 85; other references, 
32, 34, 38, 43, 108 
of the Council, attendance at, 140, 142, 
197; other references, 115, 139, 
140-1, 147-8, 197, 198-9, 211 
Melbourne, Lord, 60, 61, 94, 143, 200 
Members of Parliament, 38, 130, 146~7, 
172 
Merchant Venturers, Society of, func- 
tions of, 8, 46, 140, 176; membership 
of, 8, 123; other references, 6, 8, 48, 
82, 97, 133, 165, 173 
Mercury, 23, 50, 51, 98, 109, 117, 123, 
159, 171, 197 
Merrick, George, 28 
Methodists, 146 
Miles, Philip J., 35, 146 
Miles, Philip W., 147, 172 
Miles, William, 170 
Mirror, 98, 136, 169, 171, 179, 198 
Misdemeanours, under the Corporation, 
29, 30, 52, 56, 66-7, 86, 88, 101, 106, 
108, 136 
under the Council, 159, 160, 182 
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Municipal Boundaries, Royal Commis- 
sion on, 114-5, 118 

Municipal Corporations, before 1835, 
18, 22, 36, 54, 64, 70, 72, 99, 104 

Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, 10, 
94, 107-8, 113-5, 123, 152 

Municipal Corporations Bill, 43, 104—7, 
109, 115 

Municipal Corporations Commissioners, 
Bristol sittings of, 17, 40-1, 72, 78, 
96-9; other references, 24, 94-6, 
100-2, 102-4 

Municipal Corporations reform, 60, 
94-9, 104—5, 106-7, 108, 190-1, 200, 
210-1 

Municipal Corporations Report, 1835, 
on Bristol, 5, 52, 54, 67, 78, 82, 
100-4, 105; in general, 41, 78, 93, 
94, 99, 100, 102-3 

Museum, 210 


Newcastle, Corporation of, 73, 74, 205 

Newgate gaol, governor of, 136; other 
references, 20, 53, 57, 63, 64, 160 

Newman, Henry, Cllr., 40 

Newspapers, 14, 32, 55, 60, 90, 93, 98, 
117, 140, 149, 164, 168, 179, 198-9 

Noble, John, Mayor, 55 

Northweston, 43, 154 

Nuisances, 69, 81, 152, 161, 162, 175 


Occupations, of members of the Cor- 
poration, 26-7, 212 
of members of the Council, 132, 212 
Officers of the Corporation, salaries of, 
28, 29, 109; selection of, 28-9, 37, 
85; other references to, 28-31, 33, 44, 
53, 54, 56, 85, 110 
of the Council, salaries of, 136-7, 138, 
154, 184, 185, 193; selection of, 136, 
150; other references, 115, 136-9, 
162, 181, 186, 197-8, 210 
Osborne, Jeremiah, 105 


Palmer, A., 150, 160, 161 

Parkes, Joseph, 92, 94, 95, 96, 99, 107, 
113, 148 

Parks, 81, 162, 210 

Park Street, 131 

Parliamentary reform, 94, 96, 196 

Parochial Deputies, Committees of, 8, 
62-3, 64, 88, 90 

Patterson, D. J., 82 

Paul”, 78-9, 88, 92, 124 

Paving Commissioners, abolition of, 16, 
152, 178-81, 198, 207, 208; functions 
of, 10, 178-9; membership of, 10, 15, 
207; other references, 6, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 57, 70, 152, 163, 175, 177 
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Payne, Charles, Mayor, 40, 104, 120, 122 

Peel, Sir Robert, 96, 99, 107, 145, 148 

Peloquin gift, 148, 155 

Petitions, from the Corporation, 106, 
107, 159-60, 166; to the Corpor- 
ation, 168, 170, 173, 177, 180; other 
references 106, 118, 172 

Petty Sessions, 53, 55 

Phippen, Robert, Mayor, 127, 132 

Phippen Street, 163 

Pie Poudre, see Court of 

Pilots, 8, 46, 68, 69, 156, 165 

Pinney, Charles, Mayor, trial of, 61, 81; 
other references, 26, 35, 93, 122, 124, 
128, 131, 133, 149 

Place, Francis, 92 

Playfair, Dr. Lyon, 176 

Police under the Corporation, 32, 40, 
51-2, 58, 62-4, 81, 83, 87, 91, 100 

under the Council, 109-10, 152, 158-9, 

185, 186, 191, 192, 194, 210, 213 

Political Union, see Bristol Political 
Union 

Poor Law Commissioners, Report of, 10 

Population, of Bristol, 3, 205, 206 

Port, charges at, 5, 8, 9, 165-7, 168, 169, 
171-4, 190; see also Floating Har- 
bour 

Porters, 69 

Portishead, 43, 44, 157, 166 

Postal service, 166 

Poverty, 177 

Powell, Thomas, Cllr., 134, 140 

Praed, W. M., 116 

Prince Albert, 202 

Prostitution, 69, 159, 161, 162, 163 

Protheroe, Edward, Jr., 35, 60, 94, 212 

Public buildings, 44, 76, 88 

Public Health, enquiries concerning, 
176-7, 179, 206; General Board of, 
179, 180; legislation concerning, 
151, 178, 180, 208, 210; Local 
Board of, 141, 180; other references 
to, 70, 82, 132, 164, 175-81, 190, 
194, 201 

Public houses and taverns, 6, 31, 44, 69, 
107, 162, 206 

Public Works, Loan Commissioners for, 
163-4, 178, 188 


Quakers, 130, 201 

Quarter Sessions, 30, 53, 55, 97, 138, 152, 
154, 160 

Quay Warden, 109, 136 

Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, 65, 68, 74, 
77, 80, 155-6 


Radicals, 57, 95, 107 
Rates, Act of 1845 concerning, 183; 
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Rates—cont. foe 
borough, 152, 158, 164, 170, 181, 
182-5, 188, 194-5, 205, 210, 214; 
collection of, 7, 13-4, 16, 183; 
county, 62, 63, 64, 74, 88, 89, 91, 
213; survey relating to, 13, 43, 183, 
205; other references, 13--4, 104, 
174, 181, 190, 194, 201 

Recorder, functions of, 20, 53, 108; 
names of, 20, 32, 37, 160; other 
references, 108, 154 

Redcliffe, 116, 121, 145 

Redcliffe Hill, 163 

Redcliffe Street, 163 

Redland, 131 

Red Maid’s School, 30, 33, 57, 65, 134 

Redesdale, Lord, 37 

Refuse, disposal of, 210 

Religious characteristics, see under Cor- 
poration and Town Council 

Requests, see Court of 

Residences, of members of the Corpor- 
ation, 26; of members of the Town 
Council, 131-2 

Revising barristers, 116, 117 

Revision Court, 116, 126, 145, 150 

Reynolds, Joshua, 47 

Ricketts, Henry, Aldn., 149 

Ricketts, Jacob, Aldn., 149, 182 

Ricketts family, 131 

Riots, 1831, compensation for, 8, 32, 64, 
91, 153, 185; Corporation and, 60-2, 
75, 91; trials relating to, 60—1; other 
references, 33, 38, 52, 58-62 

Roads and streets, 9-10, 69-70, 82, 162- 
5, 179, 186, 213 

Roch, Nicholas, Aldn., 40 

Roman Catholics, Emancipation of, 38, 
211; other references, 130, 151, 203, 
206, 211 

Ropewalk case, 150, 194 

Royal Infirmary, 15, 134 

Russell, Lord John, 148, 203, 206, 209 


St. Augustine, 3, 116-7, 121, 144, 164 

St. James, 3, 115, 116-7, 121, 144, 146, 
175, 183 

St. Mary-le-Port, 67 

St. Mary Redcliffe, 140, 163, 206-7 

St. Michael, 3, 116-7, 121, 144 

St. Paul, 3, 115, 116-7, 121, 144, 175, 
183 

St. Peter's Hospital, see Incorporation 


of the Poor 

St. Philip and Jacob Without, 3, 16, 68, 
115, 116-7, 121, 144, 175, 180, 
182, 205 


St. Stephen’s Ringers, 27 
Sanders, George, Cllr., 133, 209 
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Savage, John, Mayor, 131 

Sewerage, 178 

Seyer, the Rev. Samuel, 46, 68 

Shaw, J. G., Mayor, 130, 132, 140, 170, 
197, 212 

Sheffield, Council in, 143, 205 

Sheriffs, before 1835, selection of, 18, 20; 
other references, 20, 22, 108; after 
1835, 123, 126 

Shipping, 46, 165-6, 206 

Sir Thomas White’s Charity, 39, 67 

Small Tenements Act, 1837, 183 

Smith, J. G., 150 

Smith, Joseph, 160 

Smith, Richard, Cllr., 134 

Smith, the Rev. Sydney, 38 

Somerset, Lord, 40 

Southampton, local government in, 12, 
70, 82, 93, 108, 119, 151, 190, 192, 
213, 215; trade of, 4, 205 

Staples, Edward, Cllr., 130 

Stapleton, 178 

Stock, Thomas, Aldn., 11, 123, 124, 127 

Stockland Bristol, 43, 154 

Superannuation, 68, 159 

Swansea, Corporation of, 50, 
Council of, 151, 190 


108; 


Taunton, William, Cllr., 197 

Taverns, see under Public houses 

Temple Hospital, 207 

Temple Meads, 44, 153 

Temple-Patterson, A., 191 

Tenterden, Lord Chief Justice, 50 

The Times, 164 

Thomas, George, Clir., 4, 133, 175, 197, 
212 

Thorn, Romaine, 3 

Tory Party, in Bristol, policies of, 36—7, 
38, 40-1, 87; nationally, 95-6, 107; 
other references, 7, 34-6, 37-41, 60, 
61, 87, 90, 92, 105 

Tothill, William, Cllr., 122, 133, 170 

Toulmin Smith, J., 180 

Town and Mayor’s Dues, bills concern- 
ing, 48-9, 87; collection of, 136; 
legality of, 47, 48, 50-1, 91; prosecu- 
tions concerning, 50, 75, 173; 
reductions in, 46, 47, 49, 51, 82, 
109, 173; yield from, 47, 49, 73, 166, 
173; other references, 13, 22, 46-51, 
82, 101, 107 

Town Clerk, before 1835, 23, 29-30, 55, 
56, 68; after 1835, 137-9 

Town Council, of Bristol, area governed 
by, 115, 183, 186, 192, 214; functions 
of, 152-3, 176, 191-3; politics of, 
127-8, 142-4, 147-50, 151, 193-4, 
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Town Council—cont. 
203-4, 211-2; powers of, 141, 152- 
3, 159, 191, 196, 207; relations of, 
with Charity Trustees, 155-6, 209- 
10; relations of, with Dock Com- 
pany, 149, 166-8, 208, 214; relations 
of, with the Incorporation of the 
Poor, 207-8; relations of, with 
Justices of the Peace, 209; relations 
of, with Paving Commissioners, 175, 
177-8, 208; structure of, 116, 195-6; 
other references to, 118, 125, 126, 
128-9, 136, 151, 153, 173, 178, 188, 
196, 200, 207, 210, 213, 215 

Town Councils, fixing the boundaries of, 
115; franchise for, 114; functions of, 
152-3, 176, 181, 190—1, 207; opera- 
tions of, 115-6; structure of, 113- 
4; other references to, 113-6, 151, 
189, 190-2, 196 

Town Councillors, family relationships 
of, 131; nature of service of, 128-9, 
140-1, 197, 212; qualifications of, 
104, 107, 126, 204; social back- 
ground of, 24-5, 27-8; other refer- 
ences to, 119-20, 126—7, 128-9, 132- 
4, 139, 140, 142-3, 149, 167, 176, 
178, 183, 191, 193-4, 195-7, 199, 
200-1, 212-3 

Trade, of Bristol, before 1835, 3-5, 45-6, 
47, 82, 98, 100-1, 109, 166, 214; after 
1835, 165-6, 168-9, 174-5, 189, 
205-6, 214 

Treasurer, 137, 139 

Trevelyan, G. M., 191 

Trials, 54, 56, 61 

Trinity Almshouse, 67 

Trinity Hospital, 67 

Turberville, A. S., 107 . 

Turnpike Trustees, functions of, 9; 
membership of, 9, 207; other refer- 
ences, 6, 9, 103, 208 

Tyndal, Sir Nicholas, 37 


Unitarians, Lewin’s Mead, 25, 131 

Unity Street, 65 

Urban problems, 9, 71, 81-2, 84, 93, 94, 
176, 179, 190, 206 


Vaughan, Sir Richard, Mayor, 25, 56, 
131 
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Vestries, Select, functions of, 7-8, 11; 
politics of, 7; other references to, 6, 
12, 14, 16, 103 

Victoria Street, 164, 165 

Vining, John, Mayor, 128, 133, 172, 208 

Visger, Harman, Cllr., 50, 98, 101, 105, 
133, 134, 139, 140, 141, 149, 170, 
172, 204, 212 

Vyvyan, Sir Richard, 35, 104, 105, 107, 
146, 148 


Wait, William K., Cllr., 131 

Walker, Charles, Mayor, 27 

Walker, C. H., 30, 55, 92 

Wards of Bristol, 114, 116-8, 121, 127, 
143-4, 145 

Waring, S., 117 

Watch, 52, 67 

Watch Committee, 141, 158-9 

Water Bailiff, 109 

Water supply and the Waterworks Com- 
pany, 15, 140, 175-6, 179; other 
references to, 15, 70, 82, 140, 175-7, 
179, 190, 198 

Watson, William, Aldn., 40 

Wayte, Samuel, Cllr., 133 

Weare, William, Cllr., 26, 67, 163 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, 7, 9, 19, 22, 
91, 100, 104 

Wellington, Duke of, 45 

Westbury, 115, 175, 183 

West India interest, 23, 24-5, 27, 40, 
169, 206 

Wetherell, Sir Charles, 20-1, 32, 37, 38, 
59, 60, 62, 105-7, 159, 160 

Whig Party, in Bristol, policies of, 36, 
59, 60; nationally, 94, 102; other 
references to, 35-7, 40, 59, 90, 92, 
211 

White, Thomas, 67 

Whitson, Aldn., 65 

Wilcox, John H., Mayor, 29, 53, 136, 
160 

Wills, W. D., Clir., 145 

Wills, tobacco manufacturers, 4, 206 

Wine Street, 158 

Wood, James, Cllr., 149, 200 

Worcester, Marquis of, 37 

Worrall, Samuel, 28, 68 
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